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Enemoastiiis.: 


“Tons” and “dollars” are metric tons and United States dollars, respectively, unless = 
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ished by the Secretariat of the 


NOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA 


.1V, No. 2, October 1959 
UNITED NATIONS 


ROLLED IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS IN LATIN AMERICA: PROSPECTIVE 
PRODUCTION AND DEMAND 


rom 28 September to 3 October 1959 a Meeting of Representatives of the Latin American Iron and Steel Industry convened on 
roposal of the Chilean Steel Institute (Jnstituto Chileno del Acero), was held at Santiago, Chile. In the course ofeviis important 
ence, a decision of fundamental significance was unanimously adopted, namely, that a Latin American Steel Institute (/nstituto 
americano del Acero) should be established. General Edmundo de Macedo Soares e Silva (Brazil) was elected Chairman. The 
thairmen are Mr. Carlos Prieto (Mexico) and Mr. César del Rio (Peru). All the Latin American countries possessing iron and 
industries are represented on the Board of Directors of the Institute. Mr. Fernando Aguirre T. (Chile) was elected General 
ary. The Institute will hold its first General Assembly at Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1960. It was provisionally agreed that the head- 
srs of the secretariat should be in Santago, Chile, for one year, pending a final decision by the General Assembly. 

he main objectives of the Institute are as follows: (a) to carry out studies and analyses of Latin American markets and disseminate 
nation on the expansion plans of the iron and steel industry in Latin America; (b) to promote the standardization of products; 
o further the exchange of information, experience and techniques likely to improve productivity and the quality of output; (d) 
‘pare and maintain a system of statistics for production, trade, final uses, prices, etc., of steel ‘products in the Latin American 
1; (e) to promote, so far as lies within the power of the Institute and of the member enterprises, the exchange of information, 
+ and direct relations on the broadest and most complete bases possible, with a view to developing and strengthening real and ef- 
> ties between the entrepreneurs of the Latin American iron and steel industry; and (f) to collaborate in projects designed to 
ate the productive effort of this industry and to place the training of personnel and other similar activities on a permanent 


‘CLA, which has long been devoting special attention to the development problems of the iron and steel industry in Latin America *, 
nvited to attend the meeting as an observer and presented as its contribution the study which is reproduced in the following 
. the figures having been brought up to date since the discussions. The projections prepared for this study extend up to 1965, by 
. date they indicate that there will probably be a deficit, despite Latin America’s efforts to develop its iron and steel industry. The 
1’s own production would only suffice to satisfy 75 per cent of demand for rolled products, and although this represents a great 
forward in relation to 1957 (when no more than 53 per cent was satisfied) it cannot compare favourably with existing conditions 
thly industrialized regions and countries. The region obviously needs more projects for the expansion of its production capacity if 
to be in a better position to satisfy its own demand by 1965, and this becomes even more evident when it is borne in mind that 
> subsequent period —since more industrial manpower will have to be absorbed than is allowed for in the programmes prepared, and 
nn exchange difficulties will limit imports of machinery and equipment— the growth of this demand is expected to be much more 


ed. 
‘his data in the following study, and the projections formulated here and in other ECLA documents, irrefutably suggest that the scale 


hich the iron and steel industry will have to expand in the next few years will be euch as to entail a high degree of co-ordina- 


of effort on the part of industrialists if smooth progress is to be 
American Steel Institute, whose function it will be to promote exc 


ontinent. 


Sursuant to resolutions adopted at the fourth session of the 
nission and at subsequent conferences, an Expert Work- 
sroup on the Iron and Steel Industry in Latin America was 
ned at Bogota, Colombia, in 1952, and was followed by a 
American Meeting of Experts on the Steel Making and 
sforming Industries at Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1956, and a 
Meeting on Railway Equipment at Cordoba, Argentina, in 
At the eighth session of the Commission, held at Panama 


n their present form, the aims of this study are 

. The purpose is, in a nutshell, to review rapidly 
extent to which Latin American requirements of 
d steel products are being satisfied by current sup- 
, and to compile the results of various estimates 


Bedihewrede Nain sey rm 
\ 


achieved. Hence the significance of the establishment of the 
hanges of information among the various steel enterprises of 


City in May 1959, a new resolution (162 (VIII) ) was adopted, 
which requested the “ECLA secretariat to convene panels of ex- 
perts on basic industries, especially the iron and steel and pe- 
trochemical industries, in order to study as a whole the program- 
mes being carried out in Latin America and to suggest pos- 
sibilities for the specialization of production with a view to reach- 
ing optimum productivity in each of the branches already estab- 
lished or to be established in the region”. 


| 
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—mainly based on the trends registered in preceding 
criods— as to the magnitude of these requirements in 
1965, for subsequent comparison with the current pro- 
duction programmes of different countries of Latin 


America. 


1 


Section I (General conclusions) summarizes the sali- 
ent results of the detailed analysis made in section II 
which, in its turn, is a compendium of all the basic data 
available in the principal Latin American countries. 

Mention should be made of the difficulties which 
studies of this kind have to contend with, owing to the 
lack of homogeneity in Latin American statistics and 
the absence of any clear-cut terminology. In order to 
overcome these difficulties in part, a number of defini- 
tions were adopted for the technical terms that appear 
most frequently in this study,’ and the presentation of 
the statistical tables for various countries has been stand- 
ardized to conform as closely as possible to the following 
classification: 


Steel ingot 

Rolled products: 

Flats: 

Strip 

Plate 

Sheet 

Tinplate 

Other than flats: 

(Bars and shapes, rails, wire and wire rod, etc.) 


The choice of any future period as a frame of refer- 
ence for projecting requirements and production of iron 
and steel goods in the region is inevitably somewhat ar- 
bitrary. The fact that 1965 has been selected for the 
purposes of this study is justified only by the assump- 


1 See annex I. 


I. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Although the development of the Latin American iron 
and steel industry has been intensive, in 1957 ? the region 
could not cover from domestic sources more than 53 per 
cent of its requirements in rolled products; total con- 
sumption was 5.7 million tons, of which 2.7 million were 
imported and 3 million manufactured in Latin America. 
Steel ingot production amounted to 3.3 million tons, 
which meant that, in order to reach the above-mentioned 
figure for rolled products, Mexico had to import 158 000 
tons of ingot and semi-finished goods, and Argentina, 
573 000 tons of billet. Furthermore, Venezuela import- 
ed 375000 tons of tubing for its petroleum industry. 
Latin America’s dependence on extra-regional imports 
was therefore higher than might be deduced from the 
figures for finished products. 

The principal importer country was Argentina, which 
purchased some 539 000 tons of rolled products, equiva- 
lent to 44 per cent of its consumption of finished goods. 
Taken in conjunction with imports of billet for rerolling 
the proportion would rise to more than 80 per cent. 
Venezuela imported 420 000 tons of rolled products and 
375 000 tons of tubing. These purchases represented al- 
most the whole of Venezuelan consumption, since pro- 
duction plans are only just beginning to take definite 
shape. 

Mexico takes third place with imports of 503000 
tons of rolled products and 158000 tons of ingot and 


2 Throughout this study 1957 has been taken as the base 
year, except in the case of Venezuela for which 1958 was adopted 
owing to the exceptional level of steel consumption in the preced- 
ing year. 
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} 
i 
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tion that the intervening period is long enough for pri) , 
sent expansion plans to be carried out. Longer Perioc| 
would introduce an element of greater uncertainty, ¢ 
is only natural with respect to plans of a longer-teri)) — 
nature. In any case, above and beyond its arbitrarines}~ 
the choice has been a particularly useful one for th) ~ 
study since —as may be noted from the general cou)’ 
clusions— it coincides with a period in which projection” 
of demand show an appreciable deficit in Latin America|) 
iron and steel supply when compared with the industry jy 
present plans for expansion. This has the virtue of draw) 
ing attention in advance to an aspect which may provi 
to be essential for the future development of the regioné)) 
economy. 

The experience of countries at a more advanced stag]| 
of economic development may be useful with respect t} 
both the prospective over-all behaviour of demand fo)) 
steel products and the composition of such deman#: 
—above all, its division into “flats” and “other tha! 
flats”. For this reason, the way in which consumptioj(: 
of the different rolled steel products has developed i} 
the United States and Western Europe during the las) « 
40 years has been briefly examined in annex II. 

This does not in any way mean to suggest that thj):« 
same process might be repeated more or less automatil 
cally in Latin America; it is merely intended to provid) 
some additional data which may enable certain aspecti|, _ 
of the probable evolution of Latin American demand iil) . 
the next decade to be evaluated more clearly. 


ir 


semi-finished products, which correspond to nearly hal}, 
its consumption. This indicates considerable dependenct}wi 
on external sources, in spite of the rapid development o}) 
the Mexican iron and steel industry which is the second)» 
biggest in Latin America. | 

By contrast, Brazil, the leading Latin American proj 


ducer, imported no more than 230 000 tons of finishe : 


goods (17 per cent of its consumption), while Colombig} 
bought 183 000 tons of rolled products abroad —equifi 
valent to double its internal output— and Peru, whickfi 
has begun to produce domestically 120000 tons. Lastly} 
the other Latin American countries as a whole depended} 
entirely on imports, which amounted to 750000 tons: 


Chile was the only Latin American country to ha 
exportable surpluses in 1957. Its net exports of finish 
products amounted to some 80000 tons, which is 
deniably little in comparison with the amount import 
by other countries. Much the same may be said of 
exports of semi-finished goods to Argentina (320 
tons), which did not represent a very significant p1 
portion of the latter’s total purchases of such goo 
(573 000 tons). 

Another aspect which should be stressed in an 
line of the iron and steel supply situation in 1957 is 
the distribution of consumption as between flat and nc 
flat products and their origin —local or foreign. 
though the limited statistical information available m 
it necessary to confine the break-down to seven coun 
of the region, namely, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom4) 
bia, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela, these represent more 


Table 1 


LATIN AMERICA: STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION, 
1957 AND 1965 
(Thousands of tons) 


Country 1957 1965 

fatinar (sts hypothesis). c0c a0 0 6 200 aS 027 a 
entina (2nd _ hypothesis)] [1 572 a] 
Pee. ae es Bs Pe oS eae 1 470 4 297 
ymbia Geharekeaterdnmomaeta tenes 125 300 
Moe eS eR ee 388 650 
Barmera e, fetal Pere Sh be oS RA rc. a 1050 2 600 
RN) sean) Lanes: igese tox’ & eee — 130 
IE ys RSs Sa Gre es 45b 870 
BRCOUNITICS TR Nine ces wae. e « RLR — 240 
[otal (according to the Ist Argentine hy- 

ORIN) ie 0s See Se ee RS 3 278 10 074 
Total (according to the 2nd Argentine 

hypothesis)| . . [10 619] 


—— 
cE: This table summarizes, by countries, the conclusions reached in the 
fferent sections of the present study. 

ve first hypothesis for the San Nicolas plant belonging to the Sociedad 
inta ‘‘Siderurgia Argentina’? (SOMISA) postulates one blast furnace only 
id the second hypothesis two blast furnaces. 

he base year adopted was 1958, since 1957 was an unusual year for Vene- 
elan consumption. 


in 85 per cent of Latin America’s steel consumption. 
the special purchase of 375000 tons of tubing for 
nezuela’s petroleum industry is discounted, the situa- 
n in this group of countries is as follows: 


Production Imports Wes ao 
consumption 
(Thousands of tons) 
1er than flat products . . 1940 1150 3 090 
Meproducts*. 4.7. . . 1. 1 103 765 1 868 
OD > SS ee 3 043 1915 4958 


As may be seen, consumption of flats in Latin Ameri- 

in 1957 constituted about 38 per cent of total con- 
mption of finished rolled products, which is a smaller 
oportion than that registered in more highly-developed 
untries. 

At the same time, Latin American manufacturers have 
en concentrating more on non-flat (1940000 tons) 
an on flat (1103000 tons) products. Largely as a 
sult of more complex techniques, the need for a bigger 
arket and the higher capital requirements that are as- 
ciated with the production of flats, the ratio of domestic 
tput to imports of flat and non-flat products differs 
‘ite considerably from one country to another; for inst- 
ce, production of flats is small in Argentina, negli- 
ble in Peru and non-existent in Colombia and Vene- 
ela, whereas the balance is fairly well preserved in 
-azil and Chile. In Mexico, on the other hand, great 
forts have been made to increase the manufacture of 
its and the majority of its imports now consist of non- 
at products. . 

“The situation outlined above —a summary of the 
lient features of Latin America’s iron and steel econo- 
in 1957— will change in the course of the next few 
‘ars. Data available at present indicate that require- 


ents of finished products will probably be in the nature 


11 million tons in 1965. 


Plans for expanding Latin America’s productive ca- 
pacity also anticipate an increased rate of growth. Total 
production of steel ingots is assumed to reach some 10 
million tons and that of finished products about 8.5 mil- 
lion tons. Even if Latin American iron and steel pro- 
duction triples between 1957 and 1965 and demand only 
doubles, the foregoing figures indicate that total cover- 
age of the region’s requirements would still call for im- 
ports of 2.6 million tons of finished products in 1965, 
i.e., almost as much as in 1957. Moreover, Argentina’s 
imports of ingot and semi-finished products would rise 
from 573000 to 1.2 million tons. 

From the point of view of production, the largest 
increments would be in Brazil, which would turn out 
more than 4 million tons of ingot, and Mexico, with an 
output of about 2.6 million tons. Argentina, which has 
so far had no integrated iron and steel industry, is form- 
ing one and will probably produce more than a million 
tons of ingot annually. 

Venezuela is also organizing an integrated complex, 
with, a target of over 800000 tons for 1965. Chile’s 
expansion plans would raise its output of ingot to some 
650000 tons by the same year. 

A comparison of the projections of production and 
demand indicates that Chile may well be exporting rolled 
products in 1965. Its surpluses are likely to be as much 
as 150000 tons (80000 tons of flats and 70000 tons 
of semi-finished producis for rerolling), although these 
quantities are still small in relation to the import require- 
ments of the other Latin American countries. 

With respect to Brazil and Mexico, the projections 
of demand and the industry’s expansion programme seem 
to coincide fairly closely. The result may be either ex- 
portable surpluses or a continued need for imports, but 
in either case the quantity would probably be small in 
relation to the size of the internal market. 

The situation of Argentina and Venezuela is very 
different. They will probably have the same deficit in 
respect of finished products in 1965 —even with the 
scheduled integrated industries— as in 1957. Moreover, 
as already mentioned, Argentina will have to import 1.2 
million tons of ingot and semi-finished products for 
rolling. 

Finally, in the other countries of the region, which 
have no iron and steel industry or fairly small plants 
only, aggregate import requirements may increase from 
1 million tons in 1957 to about 1600 000 in 1965. 

Table 3 gives, in some detail, the most important 
figures quoted. Briefly, the Latin American countries’ 
anticipated import requirements of iron and steel prod- 
ucts in 1965 may be summed up as follows: 


Thousands 
of tons 
Ingot and semi-finished products for Argentina . . . 1 200 
Tubing for Venezuclas-. . 6 - + = et ee 355 
Non-flat products for Latin America as a whole jo... 1150/1 200 
Flat products for Latin America as a whole. . .... 1100/1 400 


It is by no means superfluous to stress the fact these 
projections are based on present expansion programmes. 
A deficit of the size just mentioned could be a heavy 
burden on Latin America’s ‘balance of payments, since 
the corresponding imports, at current prices, would in- 
volve the expenditure of more than 500000 dollars in 
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Argentina 
Production. 


Deficit made up by imports 
Brazil 


Production 


Deficit made up by imports 


Colombia 
Productiona . . . ee. Pa, ei eae 
Apparent consumption Rae econ eae caicehe eka 


Deficit made up by imports... . 


Chile 
Production, 


Mexico 
Production. . 
Apparent consumption . . . 


Deficit made up by imports... .... 
Peru . 
Production. . 
Apparent Soe ae 


Deficit mades Up. by imports . netiolw ia 


Venezuela b- oS Anes ieee 


Deficit ee imports... . 
societies sx) oS ee yi ei > 


eC Oe esmter Pe va er Pet. te) het ore) ce 


oo, Oa Suber. 


Ganon Pan 6, devel eP Tet ee) Faery prem Ma 
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o 8 6 oo. 
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eo “O46. ei Fs . 
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eo ee . 
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Table 2 


LATIN AMERICA: STEEL ECONOMY BALANCE-SHEET, 1957 | 
(Thousands of tons) 


Finished 
rolled 
products 


683 
1 222 


539 


1130 
1 360 


230 


78 
261 


ss 


ie. lias 3 i Shes ‘hs 
750 010 sie di. atest neg laa sad ap 
—— ae rota 2 


Other than Flat 
flat prod- 
products ucts 
597 86 
718 504 
121 418 
626 504 
726 634 
100 130 
78 a 
189 72 
111 72 
136 138 
103 91 
are se oT 
460, 374 
915 422 
455 48 
3 1 
84 40° 
81 39 
ghia BS: i wig lOS 
‘siti gemma 


aie edt are 


“wy Os ofr 
sf tor a) 


Remarks 


In addition, 573 000 


ed 


In addition, some 34000 tor 
semi-finished products for | 
ling were manufactured, of ¥ 
2000 tons were for 
consumption and 320 
were exported to Argentin 


In addition, 158000 tons of 
ingot and material for re: 
were imported 


In addition, ae so « 
ing: ial an 
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Table 3 


LATIN AMERICA: STEEL ECONOMY BALANCE-SHEET, 1965 


itina (1st hypothesis) a 
oduction programmed 
obable demand . . 


Deficit or surplus (+) 
atina (2nd hypothesis)a 
oduction programmed 
obable demand . .. . 
Deficit or surplus (+) 
1 

oduction programmed 
obable demand 
Deficit or surplus (+) 


mbia 


oduction programmed... .... 
obable demand 


Deficit . 


= 
~ 


MepireiOn: PLOETAMMECM ss se 5 ee 8s 
Se ReCHAN tee Bnet. ses nk es ak tes eee 


ico 


Mar HIN PIOPTAMNINCG. Diy: os se RT ATS en fe aie a 
Merrie Ceman ders. ie. Scisy a ls *Alsjye’ cy 4 Se 


SPL cee rahe ae a ae naa mate re re 


WEAIOR TDIOPTAUINIEGS. oc We oo oie oo Se 
1 SLE, LEER 6 ere coves ima Gatien oi a ama eine an TORE eae RCT 


TERY wy AS 9) Se | 2 BAe le 


ezuela 


MENCHON PIOGTAMMEG, Vi. 655. whe es 2s + oh wie 
Seen UCTIANC Hn Sete eres atk to fe ee 6 es 


ORR Rig Ske lc, 5 ee eS 


sr countries 


duction programmed... ......+ +s 
MPABICMGEIIANG Wats te te hen shes te ae oes 


SSS De NR Oe et eee Ob eee 


1 (In the case of the Ist Argentine hypothesis) 


@atiction programmed.e..) e082 oe 6 org tes 
| so lellae GUE Vri ts bik at ete anil ine o- eaena i ima a, 


LISS Leen eaten a, Ay Ea eae ek 


J (In the case of the 2nd Argentine hypothesis) 


roduction programmed... . .. +++ se eee eee 
Mable: demand 5, 2222.9 son" et es 


Deficit SE ee ae ee ne a Pre eet a ee 


ce: See table 1. 


e first hypothesis for the San Nicolas plant belonging to the Sociedad Mixta ‘‘Siderurgia Argentina 


pothesis two blast furnaces. 


Ne Te. eae Oe, ae oe oe ee Pe 


keh es Book Ye fetal ee pie 


(Thousands of tons) 


oon Me ee 


a Set oes are 


4 eaters 


Finished Other than Flat 
rolled flat prod- Remarks 
products _ products ucts 
1 870 1 330 540 In addition, 417 000 tons of ingot, 108 000 
2 400 1 248 it sys tons of slab and 750000 tons of billet 
would be imported 
530 + 82 612 
2189 1 385 804 In addition, 656000 tons of ingot and 
2 400 1 248 abby: 550 000 tons of billet would be imported 
211) + 137 348 
329 1551 1578 
3129 1551 1578 
248 139 109 
495 310 185 
247 171 76 
Some 81000 tons of semi-finished prod- 
460 170 290 ucts would also be produced for rerol- 
400 188 212 ling, of which 12 000 tons would be for 
— the internal market and 69000 tons 
+ 60 18 + 78 for export 
2 000 1 200 800 
2 000 1 200 800 
100 70 30 
190 127 63 
90 57 33 
355 355 — In addition, 295 000 tons of tubing would 
850 553 297 be produced and 355000 tons import- 
a ed 
495 198 297 
200 200 _ 
1 500 1050 450 
1 300 850 450 
8 362 5015 3 347 
10 964 6 227 4737 
2 602 EZ LZ 1 390 
8 681 4070 3611 
10 964 6 227 AST 
2 283 LU57 1 126 


"" (somIsA) postulates one blast furnace only and the second 
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foreign exchange annually. Such an enormous deficit 
would undoubtedly be a powerful incentive for proceed- 
ing more energetically with plans to expand regional 
production, both in the countries which have large im- 


II. ANALYSIS BY COUNTRIES | 


l. Argentina 


(a) The over-all sitwation 


In the last few years, Argentine production of rolled 
products has reached substantial proportions (see ta- 
ble 4). But some comments should be made on this 
apparently positive result in order to reveal the weakness 
of the iron and steel industry in that country. 

(i) Argentina has no integrated iron and steel in- 
dustry. It has plants for smelting steel with an annual 
capacity of some 250000 tons, consisting of small open- 
hearth furnaces with a capacity ranging from 8 to 30 
tons. In 1958, 230000 tons of steel ingot for rolling 
were turned out. Thus the manufacture of the 876 000 
tons of final products indicated in table 4 called for the 
importation of some 760 000 tons of semi-finished prod- 
acts for subsequent rerolling. 

(ii) In order to attain the recent level of steel ingot 
production, large quantities of scrap to load the open- 
hearth furnaces had to be imported as well as part of 
the fuel used in processing. 

(iii) As may be seen from table 4 (column F), most 
of the output consists of non-flat products, chiefly bars, 
which are the cheapest and most common products on 
the world market. Since they are rolled in several small 


port requirements and those which could export hij} 
and steel products intra-regionally, provided that st\j 
trade were carried on much more vigorously than itt 
at present. 1 


| 


mills, production efficiency taken as a whole tends lt 
be low. Some estimates place rolling capacity as high}i 
1 million tons, but only part of it is utilized owing to ij- 
difficulty of obtaining raw materials and the unrelials 
condition of some of the equipment. The manufacti® 
of narrow flats, such as strip, is fairly up-to-date, ]§ 
neither plate nor tinplate is produced, and sheet oute 
is very limited (not more than 1 or 2 per cent of to 
rolled products). | 

These considerations show that Argentine consung 
tion is extremely dependent on imports which, in th); . 
turn, depend on the balance-of-payments situation afi 
the international steel supply. In 1957, Argentina pit 
duced 680000 tons of finished rolled products, but hi 
to import 540000 tons to cover consumption. Its ri 
ance on foreign sources is particularly marked in 
case of flats, of which only 86000 tons were mam 
factured and more than 400000 imported (see agé 
table 4 and table 5). 

Table 6 presents statistics of the apparent consung 
tion of rolled products from 1946 to 1957. After 
Second World War, Argentina had sizable foreign @ 
change reserves which helped to meet steel demand, | 
the world supply of rolled products was by no meg 
abundant. This restricted consumption which rose fr 


Table 4 
ARGENTINA: OUTPUT OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Tons) 
To- 
Steel ingot tal 
: : Per- Per- flat Per- Pes Per- Over- 
D tic import 4 cent- i: cent-  Tin- prod-_ cent- cent- all 
Year ae 4 ‘ a Strip@ ge Plate Sheet age platee _ucts age sang age total a ; 
Re (ee ‘ te A/H C/H ict E/H ucts °/H (E+F)e 
D 
yey) (2) (A) (B)  (C) DO). @) (F) (H) 
1946°3-. 3) 124000 19000 143000 1867 1.5 — 1247, 1.0 a 3114 2.5 123136 97.5 29126.250 
OF eee 000 57000 172000 3175 2.1 _ 3608 2.4 _ 6783 45 145434 95.5 152.217 
TOFS 113-000 70000 184000 3026 19 _ 1359 0.8 _ 4385 2.7 158261 97.3 . 162.6460 
1949... 115000 126000 241000 2965 _ 1.4 — 2 L9 alee _ 5484 2.6 207145 97.4 212629 ‘Bh 
1950... 118000 181000 299000 3921 a-a1:5 _ 2586 1.0 _ 6507 2.5 257514 97.5 264021 <f 
DO Sige 25 000. 9213/0005 336000 5761 2.0 — 2119 0.7 -_ 7880 2.7 288647 97.3 296527 ‘Mh 
1952°.°. . 116000 217000 - 333000 6846 2.3 — epee ell _ 9971 34 284580 96.6 294551 ‘i 
9 53s 94-0006 157,000 5531000 32/107 5 12.0 — 5798 2.0 — 37905 14.0 236718 86.0 274623 ‘Bf 
1954... 160000 434000 594000 66 848 13.0 — 4 342° 1.0 — 71190 14.0 454823 86.0 526013 <i 
1955... 191000 563000 754000 62828 9.0 _— 4715 ~1.0 — 67 543 10.0 591312 90.0 658855 : 
1956... 186000 507000 693000 72391 12.0 _ 6922 1.0 — 79313 13.0 533718 87.0 61303] 
1957... 199000 573000 772000 76 329 11.0 —_ 10083 2.0 — 86412 13.0 596848 87.0 683260 : 
1958... 230000 760000 990000 97930 11.0 _— 5:05] le) — 103887 12.0 772356 88.0 876243 } 


Bi 

Source: Centro de Industriales Sidertrgicos,. Buenos Aires, 

a Corresponding to the figures given by the Centro de Industriales Siderirgicos de Argentina under the 
been reduced by 5 per cent (representing the proportion of steel used for castings). 

b Calculated by subtraction (column Z minus column X). 

c Apparent consumption of ingot for the manufacture of rolled products. The figures have been calculated on the basis of the fi 


conversion coefficient of 1,13; this was chosen instead of the more usual coefficient of 1.33, because ingot of the billet 
in scrap. 


d Including strin for the manufacture of seamless tubes. 
e Nil or negligible. 


(a 


head of “steel ‘ingot for rolling and castings’, which 
igures in column H, multiplied be 
type is used, which reduces the | 


Table 5 
ARGENTINA: IMPORTS OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Tons) 
To- 
tal 
. Per Per- Per- flat Per- ee Per- Over-  p 
: cent- cent ‘ cent- Tin cent: rod cent- ek atte ll a 
Year Strip age Plate a age Sheet a age plate age fete age flat age en cent- 
A/H B/H C/H D/H (A+B E/H prod- FH (E+-F) 78° 
sell. ucts 
D) 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (H) 
31981 8 26 908 6 S21/04 5 4 LO 37 093 9 178686 42 250614 58 429 300 100 
38 930 5 42 895 6 132678 18 he 1] 297.2 Ouest 0 434290 60 726 566 100 
37 690 5 52 445 7 NPAUZAEIEN WP? Ue ae 10 IS ER Ge 43415720 30 772265 100 
33 147 5 40 187 6 124807 18 34 868 5 235,000 memos 453.42) 66 687030 100 
51 853 8 33 953 5 M4:626% 917 57 725 9 ASS) Weyl he) 397 233 61 655 390 = =100 
55 060 7 ZZ 219 9 225634 28 85 388 ial 438301 55 SO) Se) a) 797 631 100 
11 149 3 18 803 5 73485 921 68 159 20 759 Oa 178096 51 349 692 100 
1559 1 21 449 ) 64350 28 51776 Ah 139 13460 92129 40 231263 100 
: 7 852 ] 84264 13 252,822 +38 65 405 10 410 343 62 247085 38 657428 100 
' 1585 1 78982 10 236953 32 106 816 14 42433 0m]: 3251042 mt 748178 100 
) 1 667 1 (AUS br Pa ZO S Lite 37 115 506 20 397 862, 70 MAPA) 2X0 570575 100 
’ 1260 — 69 366 = =.13 PANO Wis she) 138 950 26 22 


es: Anuarios de Comercio Exterior, Argentina. 


A estimates—there are no separate items for 


“plate” 


and 


“*sheet”’ 


417 673 


D219259 


538 932 


100 


in the Anuarios de Comercio Exterior. The Anuarios have item 1056 (2) headed ‘“‘bars, 


«te or narrow plate”’ 
ig per cent of the final figure was considered as ‘‘plate’’ 


1000 tons in 1948 to 1.1 million tons in 1951 in line 
h inventories and then fell in 1952 as a result of the 
te foreign exchange crisis which developed at that 
se and still persists. These circumstances led to the 
ident fluctuations in consumption. Apparent consump. 
a was 500000 tons in 1953, ie., less than in 1946. 
rthermore, although it mounted to 1.4 million tons in 
55, it dropped again to 1.2 million in 1956 and 1957. 
‘The contraction in consumption is of course most 
rked in the case of flat products, which are almost 
irely imported. Apparent consumption of sheet fell 


and item 1059 ‘‘sheet”” which also includes plate. Hence, 35 per cent of the first item was taken and added to the whole of the second, and 
(see column B) and 75 per cent ‘‘sheet’’, 
ded to the percentage for sheet, and the total given in column C as ‘‘sheet’’. 


Galvanized rolled products, item 1065 in the Anuarios, were 


from 228 000 tons in 1951 to slightly more than 70 000 
in 1952 and 1953. Plate consumption dropped simul- 
taneously from 72000 to 20000 tons and has barely 
regained its 1951 level in the last few years. 

It is important to note that steel imports absorb a large 
percentage of Argentina’s foreign exchange budget.* 


3 Further details on the disequilibrium of the Argentine 
balance of payments in relation to the supply of iron and steel 
products are given in El desarrollo econdmico de la Argentina, 
Part Two, B, (United Nations Publications, Sales No.: 59.11.G.3. 
Vol, I. 


Table 6 
ARGENTINA: CONSUMPTION OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Tons) 
. To- 
tal 
Per- Per- Per- Per- flat Per- ele Per. Over Ba 
. - t- cent- Tin- cent- tod- _cent- cent- all = 
Strip a Plate @ re e Sheet ® age late age sets age flat age total cent 
Year age g' g P. 6 ' i prod- FuH r age 
A/H B/H C/H D/H Cae E/ oe / (E+F) 
D) 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (H) 
6 26 908 5 83951 15 37 093 a 181800 33 373750 67 555550 100 
; 3 He 5 42 895 5 136286 15 Vidi 9 299059 + =34 579724 66 878 783 100 
it8 40 716 4 52 445 6 U7 59200 9 77 371 8 342124 37 592787 63 934911 100 
49 36 712 4 40 187 S 127326 8614 34 868 4 239093 3927 660566 8 73 899 659 100 
150 55 774 6 33953 4 iW fp ae ES 57 725 6 264 664 29 654747 71 919 411 100 
pl : 60 821 6 TDG Sa 6 IH Uses 7H 85 388 8 446181 41 647977 59 1094158 100 
‘ 179953 18803 3 76610 12 68159 10 181567 28 462676 72 644243 100 
5B Be es fag 4h 470 14B gdh 9 STTIO 10, ATT) Ok eg tT Oa MSOs eg 
: a 74700 6 See PiszIb4ic, 2 GS 40h onan; Mar Ae 7008 ea 18s ett 100 
tas oe 644135 Sp barte: Gor AGV go RnT. 106 S1Grmias Tet SOM879 35) gun OlS 154-6 nn a07 5-100 
56. 74058 «6 bye oo MR GIORS VT AONES. MEG SDG RE 10a 477. 19 40 ge 706-4 Ads 60 251183 606 100 
sz. een Kocmaadlanna coil @aanoauoeel® << 13s 0siye Te bon Oe Sal /TO10/ Se 1220.02 et 
\ . 1152000 48 1248000 52 2400000 100 
oe a nae 1300000 50 1300000 50 2600000 100 
a 2 : : 
yORCE i: See tables 4 and 5. Apparent consumption = production ++ imports. 
‘ CLA estimates. 
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Table 7 


ARGENTINA: IRON AND STEEL CONSUMPTION 
(Annual averages) 


eS NN EL ES LS SRE A TTL AS SEA SEER A 


: Aggregate Per capita 
ese (Tons) ‘Kilosramines) 
1900-0402 — <2. sale 322 000 67 
1905-09. 9 oe 894 800 157 
1910=|4.). Gre" eee 1 036 200 143 
LOTS —19 ee eee 251 200 30 
1920224 Se cee nee 709 600 75 
1925-29 ee. wae eare 1 282 200 117 
1930=340 = <ngee ae 732 000 59 
1935-930 ern ee ons 934 000 69 
194 04 erage es 290 000 20 
1945-4 eee ne vee 999 000 62 
19 50=540 ave er. 995 000 54 
19S See eee were ate 1 650 000 86 
SS Grae eeireoes wee act 1255 000 64 


Source: Ecia estimates. 


In short, the evolution of iron and steel consumption 
in Argentina has been far from favourable, as may be 
appreciated from table 7, and its levels in recent years 
have been very low in relation to population and income. 
Sufficient proof of this is the fact that during 1950-54 
annual consumption stood at 995 000 tons, i.e., it was 
lower than it had been 25 years before (1282000 tons 
in 1925-29). 

Even more impressive is the decline of consumption 
in relation to the population. The annual per capita aver- 
age of 54 kilogrammes registered in 1950-54 is less than 
half the figure of 117 kilogrammes for the five-year 
period prior to the world slump, which, in turn, was 
considerably below its level in the first few years of the 
century when there was vigorous capital formation. In 
1955 and 1956, annual per capita consumption rose to 
an average of 75 kilogrammes. 

These data indicate that consumption is currently 
lagging far behind requirements. In its study, El desarro- 
llo econémico de la Argentina,* EcLA has put forward 
some hypotheses on the future development of Argen- 
tina’s economy, which estimate that the national prod- 
uct would increase 78 per cent between 1955 and 1967. 
On the basis of this figure, an increment of 84 per 
cent in demand for rolled steel was assumed; in other 
words, consumption would rise from 1 400000 tons in 
1955 to 2.600 000 in 1967. 

In accordance with the distribution of consumption 
by products (see again table 6) and taking into account 
the fact that greater economic development implies heav- 
ier consumption of flats, utilization of the latter has 
been raised to 50 per cent of total rolled products. Non- 
flat products, estimated at 1 300 000 tons in 1967, would 
account for the remaining 50 per cent. 

As the ECLA study includes projections of demand 
up to 1967, by interpolation the following figures are 
obtained for 1965, which would correspond to a dis- 
tribution of 48 per cent for flats and 52 per cent for 

-non-flat products: 


Thousands 
: of tons 
Otalerolledm products ies etre mien ur Cee kveise oat 2 400 
INOn-Elate prOdUCtsmeem sue Maren net. eaeec Ete ease 1250 
PANG) PIOAGS RI the sin POL he teas Res ee ss 1150 


4 Op cit. 


It should be noted that in the years that have alreajil 
elapsed since 1955 (the base year), the product le 
increased at much lower rates than those assumed fi} 
the projection of steel consumption in the study. UL. 
less the Argentine economy shows a striking upsurf » 
in the next five years, it may be necessary to reduy 
figures given here for 1965 by 15 to 20 per cent. 


(b) Development of production 


The situation just described has led to a search ff 
ways and means of increasing the supply of steel to t 
Argentine economy through the creation of an integrathy, 
iron and steel industry. This matter has been dealt wil)’ 
extensively in the ECLA study on Argentina and will ni 
be reopened here. It only remains to describe the m¢ 
outstanding aspects of Argentina’s iron and steel pr 
eramme in so far as they are relevant to this repof 
i.e., its programmes for developing domestic productic}) 

Up to now, private industry has been virtually ty 
only producer of ingot and rolled steel in Argentina. Jf 
capacity, as mentioned before, is 250000 tons of ingt 
and 1 million tons of rolled products, but has be) 
utilized only partially because of difficulties in obtaig 
ing a supply of raw materials and the poor condition | 
some equipment. It is estimated that a third of the pla¥ 
ought to be replaced since it is very obsolescent, tf 
remaining two-thirds being up-to-date. If this is donb 
and a prudent margin of about 10 per cent is kept § 
reserve, as already planned by some enterprises, it mi) 
be possible to reach the above-mentioned production lev 
of 1 million tons. With respect to the supply of raj) 
materials for private industry, the Sociedad Mixta S§ 
derirgica Argentina (somtIsa),° which is now construdi 
ing the “General Savio” plant at San Nicolas on # 
River Parana, has already prepared the first stage # 
its plan for supplying up to 132 000 tons of domesticall 
produced billet (318 000 tons during the second stage 
to supplement the 250 000 tons of ingot mentioned prj) 
viously. Should private industry then continue to impo 
some 750000 tons of billet for rerolling (550000 dup) 
ing the second stage), the target of 1 million tons d* 
rolled products would be reached. r 

Except for the renovation of rolling mills and 
modest expansion required to attain the above-mentioned). 
target, existing private industry seems to have no plat 
for expanding capacity any further, and its volume an)!® 
production policy will remain unchanged. | 

The charcoal-burning plant at Zapla, in the provindy 
of Jujuy in the north of Argentina produces only 35 00 
ions of pig iron, but it is hoped that with the entry inij) 
operation of two new blast furnaces its output will ris 
to some 165000 tons by 1960 or a little later. ¥ 

The plant’s expansion plans include complete ; 
tegration by 1962 through the installation of a Tho 
steel mill —which is needed because of the phosphoro 
content of the ore— and rolling mills to convert tk 
steel into bars and small shapes for consumption i 
northern Argentina. Hence out of the projected prod 
tion of 165000 tons of charcoal pig iron, 145000 
would be consumed in the plant itself for the man 
facture of 120 000 tons of rolled products. 


Nt 


5 The plant’s entire production programme is given in tabl 


Table 8 


TA. y: a : yl i 
ARGENTINA: PRODUCTION PROGRAMME OF THE SOCIEDAD MIXTA “SIDERURGIA ARGENTINA” (FIRST STAGE) 
General Savio plant, San Nicolas 
(Thousands of tons) 


Pig iron Steel ingot b Risoms and iglairs Rolled products 4 
Final production 


nlable production 


me blast furnace) 515 TROUGHS yng, 5 Fes 417 
szation: 
reserve ... 30 
il’ a ee a 
r steel making @ 485 
Production, .)-+divdsecrt< 632 
Ayaulability.4 a).30 seis) 1.049 
Of which the following 
will be used: Blooms 
For blooms. ... . 417 ProductiOnicaes aa. Harn OD 
Availability. . .... . 365 


Of which the following 
will be used: 


For billet) een 52 Billet for private in- 
asa, 26 oo o Wee 
For other than flat prod- Other than flat prod- 
{CES peigct seca ae 30 ucts. ce PAY 
Slab Of which: 

For Slade sess 632 Imports). x, see) tee, aml CS Rails. eee eons 100 
Production, * .°..4.~. 2°. 552 SES “Bo lc 6 110 
Availability . EDTA 

For manufacturing flat 
products... «ahs 2-0 900 Flat products . . . 540 
Of which: 
Plate sues roms 135 
Sheets carmvmcmion= 265 
Tinplate semen 140 


Total rolled products 
(excluding billets). 750 


Grand total. . . . 882 


ce: Information supplied by the Sociedad Mixta ‘‘Siderurgia Argentina’. 


tot included in this table are scrap supplies (domestic, imported or circulating) and other materials required in steel making in order to reach the steel ingot 


»oduction level indicated. 

wor the first stage, a plant with four open hearth furnaces of 230 tons /load is projected. 
sstead of the open hearth furnaces, or 4 Duplex solution, would be installed for the second stage. 

ng mill would combine the rolling of blooms and slab. In the second stage, the programme assumes that a slabbing mill would 


Other open hearth furnaces with a 250 ton/load capacity, or converters 


1 the first stage, the bloomi 

2 acquired which would leave the first mill free for blooms only. 

the final rolling equipment in the first and second stages would consist of: 

1. A continuous rolling mill for obtaining billet from blooms; 

2. A combined rolling mill for rails and structural shapes; 

3. A continuous rolling mill for hot plate and sheet with their respective finishing lines for cold-rolled black sheet, electrolytic tinplate and hot-dipped 
tinplate. 

In the third stage, a special plate mill will be added. 


It should be emphasized that the Zapla works will during the first stage of production (one blast furnace) 


2 nothing but domestic raw materials and fuels for its from 1961 onwards, it will turn out 515 000 tons of pig 

on and steel production. Even so, there seems to be iron and 632000 tons of steel (see table 8). Most of 
immediate prospect of raising output above the levels the iron ore and coal needed for pig iron production will 

di ated without access to an abundant supply of elec- have to be imported. 

icity, since the works would have either to enlarge their Thus, during the initial phase of production, 882 000 
n eucalyptus plantations or obtain supplies from priv: tons of rolled products would be manufactured at San 

sources at anti-economic distances. The same pro- Nicolas, of which 750000 would consist of finished 


i] es = 

ction figures as those projected for 1962 have there- ds end 132.000 of billet t is dart of theweqtire: 
17 eth eo goods an of billet to supply part o q 

re been maintained for 1965. Last but not least, it 1s * ents_of private iidustry. The production programme 


that th integrated iron and steel plant of the 
MISA will a ice to eel operations in 1960 and that, for 1962 would then be as follows: 
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Thousands 
of tons 
Rails’ and <accessories | 4) 2 ae wet ee eee et oe ree : 100 
Shapes (ier, toc) Sea cre meena ne mer eroded ee? ie are 110 
Plates: = i oto Ot ee ea ar ar aa a Soe 135 
Hot:rolledsheetse sential rate ass er ee on sree 5 
Gold. -rolledesheét +<-.eeeai terete omer ns 130 
NPE oo oe 6 GDL ot, o 0 Oo Oo aydeo Oo Co x 140 
TL otali-rolled ;productssmepecemuesese st sles loin ta re = 750 
Billetfor) prvatenndustty ss ee mise nid 132 
f Hoy et eas nace cle A I a ee 882 


The year 1965 is given for the second stage (two 
blast furnaces) as a mere indication only. The presumed 
programme of annual production for this stage is given 


below: 
Thousands of tons 


Pip ivOnera gas. g 6, ohsse ss) See ae eee 1 030 

DtCel aang Obama cost ens ee Tet te 1177 
RarismandeaccessOlles’ « 4. «1 > sees ee 140 
Slapesuemrenrias othccus WG! a en aime meres: 125 
dios” QA nO Re Oat Sts eae on cinerea 254 
inotprolled sheet. 3 s.dvcre-Delea! Sancuso wy cach 150 
Gold@rolled:=sheett.. 0.) aa a ce 220 
eLinplate “oy sates sg A aie | sea ge e ll s 180 
diotalerolledaproducts = sanju asa.) ves 1 069 
Billetfor private industty 2 2). - eee eee 318 
Total = 520 tees ease! ot 1a oe 1 387 


It is none the less very important to point out that, 
although most of the raw materials needed (iron ore 


Table 10 


ARGENTINA: STEEL ECONOMY BALANCE-SHEET, 1957 AND 1965 
(Thousands of tons)a 


1957 
Production: @ wiewi ren aici scare. <.< ose SR gk cheno ts 


Deticittmadesup» by amports (—)tea <i 2s soe Nee 
1965, 1st hypothesis (completion of only the first stage envis- 
APCUEDYESOMISA) Metre semamemenn deo oy esate) cemetys omy 
Production: Private industry 


Eee) eae eres OMe element eb, ee 


Total sproduchiOrss | srs vai. waa aap pes yw 


Probable demand amet cle subi dears eae 


Exportable surplus (—) or deficit to be made up by im- 
POLS Mi) re cog. Pecaehees ste ieee ee Sats See 
intaddition:<Imports.of ‘slab-%. oat -eer in cere aces) opens ccs 
Importssotcbillet mre pataecatuan tr, estes 


1965, 2nd hypothesis (completion of second stage envisaged 


Dy SSOMISA HE eek SOR tage 8 ei oT a a 
Productions Priyatesindustiy Gu wus Jeni aeet) ean ce avn 4 


LO cal PI OCUCHOT rae eens Raps oy tocaiys SPs idutie <oekh-s csiniuis..s 
PLODADIC CCIMANIG ie ce ery uncr nies) se cae eee Sea 


Exportable surplus (+) or deficit to be made up by im- 
Orsini divers tykoacipien, a4 ktiilees, Coe eas vhs 


Sources: The foregoing text of chapter III and tables 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9, 


a The difference in the sum of the various components is due to rounding of figures. 


10. 


| 
! 
il 
and coal) would have to be imported, the ora 
of both stages would also require the importation, yy 
the integrated mill at San Nicolas and by private induii 


try, of ingot and semi-finished products in the amounit 
shown in table 9. | 
‘ 
i 


Table 9 


ARGENTINA: ANTICIPATED IMPORTS OF INGOT AND 
SEMI-FINISHED PRODUCTS “Sl 


(Tons) i] 

: 4 First Secoitl 

Annual imports stage stagl 

Ingot (for soMISA). . . 2. . ee ee 417 000 656 ot) 
Slabe(forsSoscisA)/ es teesmeeeee mee nemo 108 000 af 
Billet (for private industry). .... . 750 000 550 Of | 
| 


Source: See table 8. i 

Somisa is also contemplating a third stage (three bla! 
furnaces) but without setting a date. All the rollinij 
equipment for the first two stages, and particularly th) 
continuous wide-strip mill, have been planned with suj 
ficient capacity for a third stage, the only addition need 
ed being a special plate mill which would enable thi) 
continuous mill to be used more efficiently since it coulg 


specialize in sheet. { 
To sum up, the situation in 1965 would be as fo) 
lows: First hypothesis — only the first stage envisage 


by somisa would be completed in 1965; Second hypo : 


Steel Rolled Other than Flat | 
ingot products flat products produc, 
199 683 597 86 | 
772 1 222 718 504 
573 — 539 77 — 4184 


250 1000 1 000 a 
145 120 120 4 
632 750 210 540 

1027 1870 1330 540 
2.400 1248 1152 

417 — 530 as: — 61m 

— 108 

e750 
250 1000 1 000 2 
145 120 ~ 120 3 
1177 1 069 265 + 
1572 2 189 1385 ‘ 

2-400 1248 2 
ee pa i 

— 656 — 211 + 137 — 348. 

550 3 3 


— the second stage envisaged by sOMISA would be 
pleted. 

According to the first hypothesis, Argentina would 
duce 1870000 tons of finished products, of which 
30 000 would be non-flats and 540 000 flats. It would 
a be able to satisfy its entire requirements of non- 

products and even export a small amount. By con- 
st, more than 600000 tons of flats would have to be 

ported (see table 10). 

According to the second hypothesis, Argentina would 
rease its output of finished products to 2 190 000 
s, divided into 1385000 tons of non-flat products 
1 805 000 tons of flats. Hence the exportable surplus 
non-flats would amount to about 140 000 tons and the 
ance to be imported would decrease to 350000 tons 
‘flats. However, in view of the intensive petroleum 
velopment programme that is being carried out, there 
yy be no surplus left over for export. 

It should not be forgotten that if such programmes 
-to be implemented, more than 1 200 000 tons of ingot 
4 semi-finished products would have to be imported 
aually (see again table 10). 

Some interest has also been shown in the establish- 
‘nt of an integrated iron and steel mill, using the 
tric reduction furnace process, on the coast in the 
ath of Argentina, close to the iron ore deposits of 
: Sierra Grande. 

This plan is likely to materialize, since the hydro- 
setric capacity is very large and arrangements for start- 
x the generation of energy at El Chocén power station 
> well advanced. The mill, like that at Zapla, would 
> domestic inputs. 

There are also plans for a new enterprise, Altos Hor- 
ss y Aceria del Parand, S. A., an iron and steel mill in 
2 province of Santa Fe, on the River Parana, south 
Rosario. 


2. Brazil 


Brazil, the foremost steel producer in Latin America, 
anufactured almost 1.5 million tons of ingot in 1957. 
1965, its production may possibly exceed 4 million 


In 1957, Brazil was able to satisfy from domestic 
urces 83 per cent of its requirements, and it is hoped 
rat by 1965 an approximate balance will have been 
ck between production and demand. 


| 
1 


1) The growth of consumption 

Apparent consumption of crude steel, calculated as 
se sum of domestic output and imports, has developed 
ppidly in the last few years (see table 11 and figure I) ‘ 
With respect to Brazil’s prospects, various studies 
ave been made recently with a view to projecting future 
smand for crude steel, particular stress being laid on 
e period 1960-65. The results may be appreciated from 
Lble 12 and figure II. ; 
The first projection, based on an extrapolation of 
ne straight-line trend observed in 1940-55, assumes that 
mand would be 2580000 tons in 1965. The second 
0 jection took the period 1945-55 as a basis, thereby 
xcluding the years 1940-44, when imports were at an 
viously abnormal level owing to the Second World 
Tar. In this case, the straight-line trend indicates a larger 
acrement of about 2800 000 tons towards 1965. 


Table 11 


BRAZIL: PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND APPARENT CON- 
SUMPTION OF STEEL INGOT 


(Tons) 
ne 
Domestic Imports perry 
veut production (Equivalent Bante 
(Steel in steel ti Le 
ingot) ingots) ey 

94 Oibeese nina casita 141 201 368 734 509 934 
194. eee 155 357 309 913 465 270 
1942 Moret taone 160 139 151 467 311 606 
1943) 5. mares 185 621 225 055 410 676 
1944.3 Bee 221 188 409 274 630 462 
eth ob 9 205 935 385 502 591 437 
1946.04 Ces oie 342 613 557 774 900 387 
04 ite om om eum 386 971 617 607 1 004 578 
1948 ee ok oat 483 085 299 240 782 325 
1949 hee ests 615 069 326 346 941 415 
1950.) Se, cee 788 557 353 491 1 142 048 
195 ears Neel me 842 977 497 770 1 340 747 
SEP culerhet 1, cau ue 893 329 497 134 1 390 463 
1953 seas 5 1 016 299 293 459 1 309 758 
NES SG one? 1 148 322 832 670 1 980 992 
195 Se aces) ee 1 156 036 425 599 1 581 635 
LOS Gis. oe nee 1 337 000 300 000 a 1 637 000 
TEE ery aD). Does 1 470 000 300 000 a 1 770 000 

Eo) oh Been. oc 1 647 000 


a TS 

Sources: Companhia Sidertrgica Paulista, Memoria Técnica 1956; and informa- 
tion supplied by the Banco Nacional do Desenvolvimento Econémico. 

a Ecta estimates. 


Figure I 


BRAZIL: PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND APPARENT 
CONSUMPTION OF STEEL INGOT 
(Thousands of tons per year) 


NATURAL SCALE 


e 1940 1945 1950 1955 1859 


Source: See table 11. 
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Figure I] 


BRAZIL: ESTIMATED FUTURE DEMAND 
FOR STEEL INGOT 


(Thousands of tons per year) 


NATURAL SCALE 


RECENT ESTIMATE BY 
THE BNOE (Vv) 


COSIPA STUDY (III) 


ECLA-BNDE STUOY (IV) 


STRAIGHT -LINE TREND 
BASED ON 1945-55 (Ii) 


STRAIGHT-LINE TRENO 


BASED ON 1940-55 (1) 


APPARENT CONSUMPTION 


1940 1946 (950 1965 1960 1968 


Sources: See tables 11 and 12. 


The Companhia Siderurgica Paulista (cosipa) adopt- 
ed a third method in 1956 for projecting future demand 
for crude steel in 1960-65, based primarily on the cor- 
relation which would exist between per capita steel con- 
sumption (vy) and the industrialization rate (x).° This 
relation is expressed by the equation log y = 0.43155 + 

6 The industrialization rate is the relation between the index 


of industrial production and that of aggregate domestic pro- 
duction. 


i 
0.04234 XY, which has apparently been applied to 
countries at varying stages of development. In view 
the anticipated population increment in Brazil,’ its a® 
plication to that country would give a presumable tot} 
demand of some 3 462 000 tons a year for crude steel.) 
1965, which is considerably higher than the figures in tl 
other two hypotheses. 
The joint group formed by the Banco Nacional ah 
Desenvolvimento Economico (BNDE) and the Econom): 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) also estimatel 
future steel demand in its 1956 study of Brazil’s econom) 
development.® It took into account projections of growl 
in various branches of industry (metal transformir} 
industries, construction, agriculture, railways). The rf 
sulting estimate for 1962 was 2 million tons of rolle} 
products, i.e., slightly more than 2.5 million tons | 
| 


ingot. 
* The projection formulated by cosipa is the most opt} 
mistic of the four. It is known that during the earl 
phases of important economic development periods, th, 
growth of production is exponential rather than a straiglit 
line, Brazil being a case in point. In the light of thi) 
concept, the cosiPa estimates follow a typical line (sel) 
again figure II). If this line is to be compared with thi 
trend in an industrialized country, where total and pe 
capita consumption are at much the same level as if 
Brazil, Germany (including Luxembourg) might be | 
suitable example to choose in spite of the very differer| 
composition of demand in the two countries. Iron an} 
steel consumption in Germany rose from 1.65 million t 
3.5 million tons between 1880 and 1890, while the port 
ulation increased from 45 million to only 50 million. 
The comparison makes the COsIPA estimates appear cor) 
servative, since they presuppose that Brazil’s consumph 
tion would expand from 1.5 million tons of ingot ij 
1955 to 3.5 million in 1965 while its population woulf 
rise from 58 to 74 million. 4 

For this reason, the COSIPA projections were recentl: 
revised by the BNpE.1° Future demand was estimated fo 


7 1955: 58 million inhabitants; 1960: 66 million; 1965: 7 
million. 

8 See The economic development of Brazil, United Nation 
Publication, Sales N°: 1956,II.G.2, Chapter VI. 

9 See Ingvar Svennilson, Growth and stagnation in the E 
ropean economy, Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva, 194 
p. 274, and table a.40. , 

10 In a recently-completed and still unpublished study. Th 
conclusions were communicated by the BNDE directly to ECLA. 


Table 12 


BRAZIL: ESTIMATED FUTURE DEMAND FOR STEEL INGOT 
(Tons) 


Method 
I II UI IV Vv. 
Year ightli ichtli 
Pa Ta A Oak Ecta- Recent 3 
Ten tren ead BNDE estimate by 
1940-1955 1945-1955 y study the BNDE 
1960 : 2118 000 2 252 000 2 368 000 — 2.900 00¢ 
PS BIER «Cicer ce). : = ie 2 359 340 2 550 000 aa 
BO Zawcetsitins obs Waa. 5 303.9 2 466 680 2 749 000 2 500 000 000 
RIGS cea Meise cx 2 396 850 2 574 020 2 967 000 a 5A 
LO GAPE sed ve scale wd 2 489 800 2 681 360 3 204 000 2 E. 
JRL See, Ses SNe eee 2 582 750 2.788 700 3 462 000 a 


Sources: Companhia Sidertirgica Paulista, Memoria Técnica 1956; 
a Ecta estimates, 
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and information supplied by the Banco Nacional do Desenvolvimento Econémico. 


istries existing in 1956, on the basis of average con- (c) plate and other steel products for the shipbuilding 
ption during 1954 to 1956 to which the following industry which was initiated a short while ago. 
metric rates of growth were applied in accordance 


The results of the estimates are given in terms of in- 
n the trend of apparent consumption from 1947 to 


gots in the last column of table 12, from which it may 


6: a a be seen that total crude steel consumption in 1965 is 
. roduc Rate estimated at 4120000 tons. The iron and steel enter- 
rend. ther Gath pidiets sons Pine oe ue avery eikort tp cara 
ses (excluding rails) ey 8.0 duction levels that would satisfy future demand on a 
Me ne ee ia eae ek tes 6.1 scale comparable to that postulated by the BNDE. As 

’ ; indicated later, this figure is roughly that of the pro- 
To the figures thus obtained was added anticipated duction level planned for 1965, i.e., 4 297 000 tons. 


sumption of: 


il d sories for the railway re-equi : 
ee pee eeway re-oquipment (b) The market for the different rolled products 


gramme; 

) sheet and other steel products for the newly-created At this juncture, some consideration should be given 
tor-vehicle industry, as indicated in the programme ap- to the probable division of the market according to the 
rved by the GEIA;™* and various rolled products manufactured by Brazil’s iron 
11 Study Groups on the Motor Vehicle Industry (Grupo de and steel industry. : 

utos da Industria Automovilistica). Table 13 gives the apparent consumption of rolled 


Table 13 
BRAZIL: CONSUMPTION OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Thousands of tons) 


; Total flat prod- Other than flat Grand 
suet s BED ucts os products total 
, Strip a Plate 28_=——-@-——_—___————_- )3—9- —_ = eee eee eee A se ee 2. 
Year rip ate a % % {(A+B+ % % (E+F) % 
C/H D/H C+D) E/H F/H 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (H) 
1 aga oe re os ees |) 293-40 Vi 733 100 
:§ on. ‘ os = 4a 13 2402 42 537 to abs 572 100 
i a ms we a 66 10 297 43 307 ue 57 694 100 
‘ wi, x. ae 86 «10 37608 39 si4 5 “61 840 100 
[ ane Hy A ta 137 13 44a? 619 58 1061 100 
: ha < ee as ‘i Oadall 4e1ee mess 586 ess 1067 100 
ies. | BY aoe 0 105 10 36nd} Siu “57 1007 100 
: ae a - 16S 11 bide a4. 862 «58 1476 100 
[ 3 ~ 110 9 583 46 688 1. 54 1271 100 
: en > a 172. ert gee ee Ane aly: 1306 100 
: eee is es ie ts 634-46 726 54 1360 100 
»jections: 
1960 
si 4 berase foes 3 sh he 215 887 933 1820 
ils and accessories (rail- ris “eh = 
BWYS)oo 6 ee ee le aee tes Bi = a 
btor-vehicle industry . ee es 178 — 178 58 3 
= 18 5 23 
pbuilding . ..- - ae 16 2 2 
Total 21570 10 1083 49 T1li7eee 51 2200 100 
1962, 
: eee en a 251 1035 1079 2114 
‘ils and accessories (rail- a 21 121 
WES) rs. = + pase shes < me a es 256 
‘otor-vehicle industry - 33% ase 193 ze 38 
fipbuilding . . - - - oe 39 6 x 
‘Total 251 10 1273 50 1276 50 2549 100 
os) eam ed ys PRA) ese aad 
C 
ie in eae Peart 317 1305 1342 2 647 
: nd accessories (rail- oe a 121 121 
Wa ) ee ia tag ge A ea see aoe eer oes 228 a5 
TE ckicie industry . mre se 228 = Pe “ 38 
litbuilding . . . ie 39 6 eed ~ — 
950¢ 30 50 3 


by the Banco Nacional do Desenvolvimento Economico. 
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lucts in Brazil from 1947 to 1957."* Consumption of 
; rose considerably and has come to represent 46 
cent of total rolled products consumption in the last 
years, thereby exceeding the Western European pro- 
tion of 41 per cent and approaching that of the 
ted States, where the respective levels are 54 and 56 
cent. 
Every country now admits that there is a tendency 
consumption of flats to increase proportionately to 
t of other rolled products, according to the pace of 
nomic development. In the industrialized countries, 
s, while tinplate is utilized in the canning industry. 
_in the industries manufacturing durable household 
sumer goods —refrigerators, washing machines, elec- 
and gas cookers, etc.— and metal furniture for of- 
ss, while tinplate is utilized in the canning industry. 
» progress made during the last 20 years in the manu- 
ture of welded tubes leads to an ever-increasing con- 
aption of flats by that branch of industry. The rapid 
selopment of Brazil, and of its motor-vehicle industry 
particular, point to a substantial increment in both 
-olute and relative consumption, similar to that of in- 
ttrialized countries. 
‘The projections of consumption of rolled products 
ich have recently been made by the BNDE and are ex- 
essed in terms of rolled products in table 13 confirm 
foregoing hypothesis. It will be seen that total con- 
mption is estimated at 3 129 000 tons in 1965, divided 
aally between flats and non-flat products, a continua- 


nm of the established trend. 


| The development of production 


Production statistics for the Brazilian iron and steel 
lustry in 1947 (see table 14) show that the manu- 
ture of flats lagged behind that of other items. It was 
e to supply only 13 per cent of domestic consumption, 
ereas, in the same year, the output of non-flat prod- 
's reached 53 per cent. This was due to the previously 
ntioned fact that a country which is not highly in- 
trialized finds it much easier to produce shapes and 
rs at competitive prices for a small or medium-sized 
arket than flats, which require much larger scales of 
duction, investment and markets. 

The figures about to be analysed show that efforts 
e been made in the right direction, to increase not 
ly aggregate steel production but also the manufacture 
flat products in relation to total output. In 1957, the 
ustry was able to meet 79 per cent of the demand for 
ts and 86 per cent of that for non-flat products (see 
in table 14). Moreover, the total deficit in rolled 
ucts dropped from 464000 tons, which ten years 
ore were imported in their entirety, to only 230000 


s. 

Plans for expansion up to 1965 denote a prolongation 
the same trends towards self-sufficiency. According 
‘table 14, production of flats in that year would suf- 
te to cover demand and there might even be a pos- 
ility of exporting 143 000 tons of non-flat products.” 


In order to attain this objective, more effort would have 
to be constructed in the future will consist of flats. These 
non-flat products. The entire output of the two big plants 
to be constructed in future will consist of flats. These 
plants —cosIpA and USIMINAS— have a respective capa- 
city of 485.000 and 350000 tons, expressed in terms of 
finished products. The Companhia Siderurgica Nacional 
and the Companhia Siderurgica Belgo-Mineira will also 
step up their manufacture of flat rolled products. 

However, as short-term consumption is increasing 
more rapidly than production, it will be essential for 
imports to expand up to 1960, when there will probably 
be a deficit of 244.000 tons in respect of non-flat prod- 
ucts and of 277000 tons in respect of flats. By 1962, 
the industry could have an exportable surplus of non- 
flat products, although it would still be obliged to im- 
port 47000 tons of flat rolled products. 

Other possibilities of expansion already under study 
refer to the years after 1965. Production of ingot by 
the Companhia Siderurgica Nacional may rise to 2 mil- 
lion tons and that by cosipa to 1 million and subse- 
quently 2 million tons. In fact, the latter enterprise’s 
semi-continuous wide-strip mill is intended to be convert- 
ed into a fully continuous mill by the addition of other 
stands as demand increases. Ustminas is also consider- 
ing an expansion of its capacity in order to produce 2 
million tons of ingot for rolling all kinds of flat and 
non-flat products. At a later stage, Brazil will doubtless 
become a large-scale exporter of iron and steel products. 


3. Colombia 


Table 15 gives the figures for apparent consumption 
of rolled steel products in Colombia in recent years. It 
may be noted that consumption reached 317 700 tons 
in 1956, but dropped sharply to 261 200 tons in 1957 
and 170100 tons in 1958, thus reflecting the economic 
crisis in Colombia. The data so far available for 1959 
indicate that a recovery is setting in. 

If the small output of the steel works at Medellin—a 
few thousands tons of bars—is disregarded, figures for 
apparent consumption corresponded exactly to those for 
imports up to 1954. 

The Belencito plant belonging to Acerias Paz del Rio 
then entered operation, with the result that from 1955 
onwards, domestic production satisfied a large propor- 
tion of Colombia’s consumption of products other than 
flats (bars, shapes, wire), as can be seen in table 16. 

Colombian production attained its peak in 1957, with 
125000 tons (in terms of ingots), of which 115 000 
were manufactured at Belencito and 10000 at Medellin. 

Nevertheless, it should be noted that Paz del Rio’s 
effective sales to the domestic market have always fallen 
far short of production, on account of the domestic crisis. 
The following statistics illustrate this problem: 


Sales of finished Output of finished 


products products 
Paz del Rio (Bars, shapes, wire) (Bars, shapes, wire) 
(Tons) (Tons) 
195 5:ca te eae ee 35.175 24 000 
1956 car rere ae 72 409 60 000 
Ks Lye eos es 90 360 66 000 
VOSS apace 88 073 53 000 
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Table 15 
COLOMBIA: CONSUMPTION OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS a@ 
(Tons) 

eR RRC RC REE TT ES TT SS TE IY I 
5 Plat Sheet Tinplat ep om Other than flat Grand al 

trip ate ee inplate b E ; 

I (A+B-+C+D) products (E+F) | 

Y a Ie = reese seed ee 
a % % % % % % 
A/H B/H C/h D/H E/H F/H 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 
1948 Pies, 200 0.2 — 10400 10.5 6 500 6.6 171100.) 173 81700 82.7 98 800 | 
1949 Sessvns eee on 500 0.5 — 11200 10.2 4 400 4.0 16100 14.7 94100 85.3 110200 1) 
1950 er eae 1 500 1.0 = 22000 14.3 5 500 3.6 29000 189 124400 81.1 153400 1) 
RS ER Se pee cont ate 1 000 0.9 1 500 eee} 18900 16.3 7 200 6.2 28600 24.7 87400 75.3 116000 1 
LOS 2a. ee aes 700 0.6 2 200 1.9 26000 23.0 7 800 6.9 36700- 32.4 76300 67.6 113000 Jj 
1953, tt Seay 1 100 0.5 3 000 1.4 46800 21.7 9 800 4.5 60700 28.1 155200 71.9 215900 Gi 
1954 A feed bes 2 100 0.8 3 500 1.3 67200 24.6 8 100 3.0 80900 29.7. 192300 70.3 273200 JV 
MC = oo BS eee 2 200 0.9 3 500 1.4 59,100 23.1 13 400 pf 78200 30.6 177600 69.4 255 800 I} 
Uy ae Coowaues 4 000 1.3 6 000 1.9 82300 25.9 13 000 4.1 105300 33.2 212400 66.8 317700 - Jj 
AS gene pliner 3 900 a5 3 700 1.4 44300 17.0 20 100 a 72000 27.6 189200 724 261200 i 
ROSS aes 7 oak 2 000 1kZ 1 000 0.6 29 200ar 17.2 13500 17.9 45700 269 124400 73.1 170100 1 
a cer ET a ST LR SS UTE SF A ET RL IE. 8 ITE PCT 7 a EE 


Source: Data supplied by Acerias Paz del Rio. 


a Up to 1954 the figures for apparent consumption and for imports of rolled steel products are the same (if the small output of Sidertirgica de Medellin is dis) 
garded); from 1955 onwards, with the entry into operation of the Paz del Rio plant, domestic production coyered a large proportion of Colombia’s consumpt) 


of bars, shapes and wire. 
b Including steel tubing. 


Owing to this anomaly, Belencito was for a long time 
saddled with large stocks of unsold products. The situa- 
tion is now becoming more normal, thanks mainly to the 
fact that not long ago the national railways signed a 
contract with Acerias Paz del Rio for the supply of 
10000 tons of rails. The enterprise has also been con- 
sidering exporting small quantities to neighbouring coun- 
tries. Steel will probably be sold to Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Puerto Rico and some of the ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

As flat products are not currently manufactured at 
Belencito, all requirements of this kind still have to be 
met with imports. 

In 1955-56, a mission from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development attempted to project 
the probable growth of demand for steel products in 
Colombia, taking into account past and present con- 
sumption of iron and steel products, the growth of the 
population, the over-all level of income, the rate of in- 
vestment and the expansion of industry. This mission 
estimated that total demand would expand by some five 
per cent annually—a rate close to that considered pos- 
sible for the growth of national income during the next 
few years. In making its computations, the mission bore 
in mind that in 1955, because imports were restricted 
by the foreign exchange shortage and the output of Paz 


Table 16 


COLOMBIA: SOURCES OF SUPPLY OF ROLLED PRODUCTS 
OTHER THAN FLATS 
(Thousands of tons) 


Paz del Sidertrgi- 
Year Imports Rio ca de Total 
sales Medellin 
LOS 5 aes hors 147 24 7 178 
Ce ae 142 60 10 212 
1957 a 111 66 12 189 
MOS Bie mats ay 65 53 6 124 


Source: Data supplied by Acerias Paz del Rio, 
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del Rio had fallen short of expectations, the supply 
steel (some 256000 tons) had failed to match real dj 
mand, which was estimated at 400 000 tons. The missici 
calculated that by 1965 domestic market requiremen} 
would amount to about 660000 tons of iron and ste 
products, or 65 per cent more than the correspondir) 
estimate for 1955. Total demand would be distribute 
approximately as follows: | 


Thousan 

of tons 
Stripe(including “tubing)es .. kt. ces meen: Sean 100 
Plate $3. eraate. owls s. aed. betee! ot 42 
ShicCt s suttneaines «note ce Sirckas tek cuca ate ee aat 173 
Wein p late cage.) Goi as aie a gee a 20 


‘Total fat; products 0%. ee eases ake eet ya 
Other than flat products 


Grand “total je Sen aa pe ee 


More recently (1958), the directors of Acerias Paz di 
Rio requested a United States firm of consultants t 
make a complete study of the plant’s financial and oper 
tional problems. This study was intended to provide | 
basis for general recommendations as to the expansio 
of the works. The consultant’s report contained a s¢ 
ries of projections for average annual consumption o 
iron and steel products during the next five years. A 
can be seen from the following figures, these projection 
are considerably more conservative than those prepare 
by the mprp. 


Poor 
year 


Normal 


(Tons) 


Strip (including tubing) . 28 500 41 500 
Plater Prise pe tof Pier i). 3, 19 300: 30 300 
ROSE CLM VON cS ss 27 250 51 850 
pinplate sy Gam ee go 10 000 16 000 
Total flat products . . 85050 139 650 
Other than flat products 77 300 122 600 
Grand total... . . ‘ 162 350 262 250 


2e Bank’s study was prepared at a time when the 
omic situation was favourable, mainly owing to 
1igh price of coffee. Subsequently, as a result of the 
in coffee prices, the situation radically altered, and 
ections based on a normal rate of growth of national 
me proved over-optimistic. On the other hand, the 
ections of the United States consultants are con- 
ced too conservative. The most hopeful represents 
nnual rate of growth of consumption of 4 per cent, 
th is low if the following points are borne in mind: 
efforts are being made to implement an import 
titution programme, especially in respect of durable 
umer goods; ‘* and (b) from 1961 onwards Colom- 
will be producing sheet, which will introduce a dy- 
ic element into the development of the steel-consum- 
industries. 

Hence, the projection chosen was one falling midway 
reen that of the Bank and that of the consultants 


Figure III 


YLOMBIA: APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF ROLLED 
STEEL PRODUCTS 1948-57, AND PROJECTIONS 
FOR 1965 
(Thousands of tons per year) 


NATURAL SCALE 


1955. 1957 


everal large United States companies are in fact planning 
stablish factories for refrigerators, electric fires, washing 
nines, electric motors, transformers and other capital and 
le consumer goods. 


(see figure III), and at the same time representative 
of the rectilinear growth trend registered by consump- 
tion over the last ten years under consideration (1948- 
97). The figure for 1965 given by this projection is 
495 000 tons of rolled steel products, the distribution of 
which could be computed proportionally * to the Bank’s 
calculation for the same date, as follows: 


Thousands 
of tons 
Plate products een tae cma ace cern le tess: aero oa 185 
Other:than) flat products) aren. nh é 310 
Totaly cabaret oats es. iene 2 495 


In order to meet future demand, Acerias Paz del Rio 
has a project afoot for expanding production by supple- 
menting its existing installations with a sintering plant, 
a better and larger output of coke, the addition of a 
turbo-blower for the blast furnace, and other equipment. 

The expansion of output to about 300 000 tons of in- 
got annually 1° would permit the production of hot-rolled 
annealed and galvanized sheet and tinplate, for which 
there is a considerable demand on the Colombian mar- 
ket. Thus production of finished rolled steel products 
would be still further diversified, and distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Thousands 

of tons 

late products peck miimtenck ogre aste een mer ae 108 600 
@thersthan’ flats products eae came m oor a 119 100 
Grande toballs cc, cree cee cey ee eee ort Me me 227 700 


For the manufacture of sheet, equipment already in 
existence at Huathipato will be purchased, since it will 
no longer be used in the Chilean plant because a moder- 
nized rolling system is being adopted. The rest of the 
financing of the expansion in question can be effected 
basically with the company’s own resources. However, 
consideration is also being given to the possibility of 
loans from international sources. 

Table 17 shows a probable balance sheet for Colombia’s 
steel economy in 1965. To the figures mentioned some 


Table 17 


COLOMBIA: STEEL ECONOMY BALANCE-SHEET, 
1957 AND 1965 
(Thousands of tons) 


Rolled Other than Flat 


products flat products _ products 

1957 

Output sold. ... . 78 78 _— 

Apparent consumption . 261 189 We 

Deficit imported . . . 183 111 72 
1965 a8 

Output programmed. . 248 139 

Probable demand. . . 495 310 185 

Deficit to be imported. 247 171 76 


15 Tubing being grouped, however, with products other than 
flats, in line with the general method adopted in the study. 
16 From the Thomas converters, 278 000 tons, and from the 


electric furnace, 27 000. 
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20000 tons are added, to allow for the output of the 
Medellin plant and other small enterprises. 

As can be seen, there would still be a deficit, but the 
proportion of demand which could be satisfied by do- 
mestic production would have advanced from 30 to 50 
per cent. 

Financing difficulties are holding up the biggest ex- 
pansion project, recommended in 1956 by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and 
calculated to raise output to 374000 tons of finished 
products yearly. This project would require the con- 
struction of a second blast furnace at Belencito, with a 
daily capacity of some 800 tons, as well as the enlarge- 
ment of the coking, steel making and power plants. Its 
ereatest advantage would lie in a significant reduction 
of production costs, with the consequent easing of the 
burden at present constituted by overheads for manu- 
facture on an unduly small scale. 


4. Chile 


The development of Chile’s consumption of iron and 
steel products in recent years is common knowledge, 
thanks to several studies carried out by the Compania de 


Table 18 | 
CHILE: CONSUMPTION OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS a 
(Tons) 
Total sabe. 
: han Grand 
: % Plate % Sheet % Tin- % flat % : %o eee 
Year SHIPS TAH b B/S e Cf plate | D/t pod? ey eye ee 
ae aes : ee g (E+F) 
| 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (H) . 
I. 1945-58 , | 
945 tratec see 5 aul 5 11 733 12 7 305 i] eae a) eA 76276 76 100525 Wy 
ISS & Gee 8 4142 ar Was ale} 4 874 5 21/68 eee. 75660 78 97 428 1} 
USE UP pos te 4 336 5 15719 16 UES 8 28010 29 69 729 71 97739 Ii 
OSS melo 4120 4 19 401 7) 11330 eeeld 35 359 32 76838 68 112197 
WES ees 6 605 5 23 053 19 9 793 8 39 451 32 85514 = 68 124965 Wy 
UU cones 6712 6 21 865 19 O24 8 37 831 33 76 630 67 114461 ay 
105 lies cco, 2 7 622 5 30 55am 21 13 348 9 S25 M5 93189 65 144314 1] 
USER ore Siac 9 529 5 44356 24 16719 9 70 604 38 115902 962 186506 1) 
1OS3eeee ates 8 846 5 bars 33,266 = 21 13 625 8 SE EY) 34 107 572 66 163 309 
1954 eadewre 11 523 6 23609 11 30615 3814 18 238 9 83985 40 123508 60 207 493 
eae ane a 13 163 6 221024 aera 0 41 202 19 17 723 8 Choy 78) 125 189 57 —- 219 301 
LOS OSes 10 416 5 24391 11 36118 16 20 079 9 90944 Al 128 200 59 219 144 
19S arene es 8112 4 36 311 19 31188 16 15795 8 Ol 40G Ret 7 eee 02,852 53 194 258 
LOSS, tetas 8 128 4 37 523 18 29433 14 18 086 9 VERS i 112 227 55 205402 
Il. Estimates of future demand, 1955-60 (prepared by cap in 1955) 
OS See neoieene: 13 296 6 60200e 28 18 180 9 ONG7G ee 45 123 500 5 
EP PAS IIS 
WIS 5 oo a 13 300 5 70000e 29 21 000 9 104300 8 §= 43 136 800 5] eee2an 100 
GSU Siko oe gee ae 14 800 5 81200¢ 31 21 000 8 117000 44 147 100 56 264 100 
ae ee 18 700 6 94000¢ 32 25 200 9 137900 47 158 500 53 296 400 
: Bah arses 20 600 6 108 800¢ 33 28 700 9 158100 48 171 200 52 329 300 
O60 Seater 22 700 6 125800e 34 34 500 9 183 000 50 185 000 50 368 000 
III. Estimates of future demand, 1963-65 (prepared by cap and xcta in 1959) 
ieee se 21 000 6 60000 16 77000 = 21 30 000 8 188 000 51 180000 49 368 000 
Sea Neetacss 92000 23 ~~ 212000 53 188000 47 400000 — 


Source: Statistics stoulded by hs Compania de yas oa Pacifico S. A ereks) 
; p ae and Customs Department (S in’ i i 
ne ais figures for apparent consumption calculated as the sum, of imports plus deliveries teats. Chilean cetiosigsdase ol) hie! eee 
ncorporated in figures for sheet up to 1953 inclusive, as no separate data were available. i es 


c Including plate up to 1953. 
d Bars, shapes and wire rod. 
e Including plate. 

f Cap estimates. 

g Extrapolated by Ecia. 
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| 
Acero del Pacifico, S. A. (cAP).17 The first part of tal} 
18 shows this development with respect to strip, plat 

‘ 


| 


sheet, tinplate and the group of rolled products othi 
than flats (bars, shapes and wire rod). 

From 1945 to 1949 demand developed very slowly, | 
in those years total annual consumption of finished proj 
ucts rose from approximately 100 000 tons only to 1250; 
tons. After 1951, however, with the entry into operatiy 
of the Huachipato plant, Chilean consumption expand 
much more rapidly during the next five-year period, ai 
by 1955 had reached 220000 tons. These data indice 
the strong influence which is always exerted on a 
market by the existence of domestic production. (As w 
be seen later,!8 prior to 1950 almost all the steel co 
sumed in Chile was imported.) 

Demand remained stagnant from 1955 onwards aij 
even declined sharply in 1957, recovering slightly bj 
not completely in 1958. However, as will be seen latd 
there is no reason why this short-term trend, attributal} 
to the economic crisis in Chile, should affect long-ter} 
erowth trends. | 


i 
i 


| 


i 
| 
i 
| 
Hl 
! 


| 
| 


| 

17 See especially Estudio del mercado nacional de produc} 
sidertirgicos terminados, Santiago, Chile, December 1955. 
18 See paragraph (a) and table 19 below. ; 


ble 18 shows that consumption developed very dif- 
tly for the different types of products. While con- 
tion of flats almost quadrupled between 1945 and 
, rising from 24.000 to 94000 tons per annum, that 
ore current products—hars, shapes and wire rod— 
aded by less than 65 per cent, from 76 000 tons to 
oximately 125.000. In 1954-58, consumption of flat 
ucts represented from 40 to 45 per cent of Chile’s 
‘steel consumption, as against only 24 per cent in 
. Over the same period, consumption of bars, shapes 
wire rod fell from 76 to 55-60 per cent. 
is is yet another indication that consumption of 
tends to increase much more rapidly than that of 
steel products. 
-e second part of table 18 presents the estimates 
smand for the various finished products prepared 
AP in 1955. The estimates for 1955, 1956, 1957 and 
are not of course identical with the figures actual- 
-gistered; but the discrepancies, which must be as- 
-d to the unfavourable conditions prevailing in the 
san economy, do not necessarily mean that long-term 
sasts must be modified. According to CAP’s most re- 
,evaluation (made early in 1959),!® the level of 
and previously forecast for 1960—368 000 tons— 
id be reached in 1963, although the proportions 
«sponding to the different types of finished products 
id alter somewhat (see the third part of table 18). 
‘would support the conclusion that Chile’s consump- 
sof finished steels, which climbed from 100 000 tons 
#45 to 200 000 in 1955, might rise as high as 400 000 
Iby 1965. 
- extrapolation, demand in 1965 would then amount 
38 000 tons of products other than flats and 212 000 
sof flat products. Of the latter, sheet would account 
92 000 tons. 


Data supplied by cap directly to the ECLA secretariat. 


(a) Imports of tron and steel 


Table 19 shows Chile’s imports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts from 1945 to 1958. It is of interest to note the fall 
in such imports after 1950, when the Huachipato plant 
entered into operation. A comparison of this table with 
table 18 will show that imports, which in 1945 covered 
almost 70 per cent of Chilean consumption, in recent 
years satisfied less than 10 per cent, this proportion 
being made up of small quantities of high-quality non- 
current steels. 


(b) Production and exports of iron and steel 


Table 20 gives detailed statistics of production at 
iluachipato since its establishment. In line with the dic- 
tates of demand, output of flat rolled products has ex- 
panded much more rapidly than that of other articles. 
It should be noted that while Huachipato alone manu- 
factures flats, about 20000 tons of bars and shapes, 
produced by various small plants, must also be taken 
into account in computing Chile’s total production in 
recent years. 

According to these figures, iron and steel production 
is at present sufficient to cover Chile’s requirements in 
the aggregate, since it exceeds consumption in almost 
every aspect. A large proportion of Huachipato’s pro- 
duction capacity is therefore devoted to manufacture for 
export, by which means car has been enabled to maintain 
output at a high level despite the economic crisis in 
Chile and the contractions in domestic consumption. It 
can be seen from table 20 that in recent years exports 
have represented from 25 to 50 per cent of the sales: 
effected by CAP. 

Tables 21 and 22 indicate that almost all the Latin 
American countries are now purchasers of Chilean steel, 
Argentina being the leading buyer. Shipments to Cana- 
da, Japan, the United Kingdom and the United States 


Table 19 
CHILE: IMPORTS OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 


——————— 


t: Compafiia de Acero del Pacifico, S. A. ; 

frporated in figures for sheet up to,1954 inclusive, as no separate 
ding plate up to 1954. == 

- shapes and wire rod. 


Total flat 

: : products Other than ioc 
. Strip Plate a Sheet b Tinplate (A+B+C flat products © (E+F) 

ear +D) 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (H) 

ua 11 733 7 305 20 053 49 262 69 315 
: oe ia 12752 4 874 19 649 45 690 65 339 
1 889 = 15.719 7955 25 563 35.966 61 529 
1505 a 19 401 11 838 32 744 32 897 65 641 
2 426 bat 23053 9 793 35 272 42 888 78 160 
2 563 = 9975 3612 16 150 43 524 59 674 
|= 1851 *- 4 488 1534 7873 21 501 29 374 
. 2209 = 9 582 2.003 13.794 18 873 32 667 
| = 829 ae 7225 653 8 707 20 597 29 304 
} 810 ee 3503 as 4313 10 394 14707 
1049 1349 2017 21 4 436 16 398 20 834 
; 1015 1144 3067 792 6018 14 156 20 174 
| <a 974 1578 2 639 241 5 432 14314 19 746 
1000 1 600 2 600 5 400 14.000 19 400 


data were available, 
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Table 21 
CHILE: EXPORTS EFFECTED BY THE COMPANIA DE ACERO DEL PACIFICO, BY MARKETS OF DESTINATION 


ee eC nL, ed 


1956 7 
Country ise fa: 1957 + 1958 ae 
Tons Percentage Tons Percentage Tons Percentage 
RE I 19 570 26 49 101 ees 8116 
MC. otal oS 2 281 3 WSs ] ie eo 
ae Se 1176 2 W Thies 6 1 486 ] 
| a AOS AAAS ot 6 261 8 2 089 2 1 306 1 
NCAR: in th. 16, SRM ON — — ilps? ] 545 1 
| a i a 1 638 2 5 860 4 2985 3 
1 a tS we 1192 2 4148 3 = — 
| ae ge tile pa a mo = — 112 = 313 ese 
Soe Se wb — 1 584 1 126 — 
= Se ee 31343 "i 16 040 12 45D 4s 
° Sy eaneeceg Catia ae ieee ae 3 226 4 4 136 3 = = 
Bre tema hah sors << S, Care <8 —_— -- 4811 4 6971 7 
‘al for Latin America 40 702 54 97 991 a 99 472 SFr 
Lo. ps SER ain Sea er ee 14 811 20 5 932 5 189 — 
MEOEATCS ol Sc Ss ox ce 14 767 20 13 12 6 245 6 
- ote DOES Sere 2 164 3 11 799 9 = — 
retains.) < Gee. ks os ray 3 _— — — — 
errerotais. 2. AWS Gees fess 74 601 100 131 115 100 105 906 100 
z=: Compania de Acero del Paciifco, S. A. 
be regarded as occasional. Most of the exports to Tons 
entina consist of plate, sheet and semi-finished prod- Dtceh ingots cere eg meals gs tae Creme 650 000 
P p : 
for rerolling. Nest o. piwanta OLS. Guns Geom kG. Gbiea o 21 000 
© Pigtemes tk cle aa ic Soke eb canta cerine 60 000 
Shiscts itera Aka ian act Nee tea 179 460 
| Expansion of the Huachipato plant ‘Linplste. wcAtg o.oo ce eee 30 000 
AP is enlarging its plant to satisfy the increase in Total flat products... ...... 290 460 
rnal demand and maintain exportable surpluses. Un- Other than flat products ...... 145 000 
mm 
the eS mapped out, the second sage of Total finished rolled products... . 435 460 
expansion should be completed by 1960 with the Sait innhodi prodact  eaenene es 81 240 
duction possibilities indicated in table 20, i.e.: 
Tons The advance from the second stage (1960) to the 
Bee err eh. Prot iat o 430 000 third (1964) would therefore consist in an expansion of 
| Ni ee 21 000 production of steel ingots, thin sheet, and semi-finished 
MEE arr einw, 253: .)o : 60 000 products to be sold for rerolling. It would call for the 
=. Bria ems e+ koe cen* ze on installation of a second blast furnace, increased facilities 
| aid eas aes en for the maintenance of raw materials, 39 new coking 
Yptal flat’ products. 2 2... 181 950 furnaces, some additional reheating furnaces and certain 
(Other than flat products... .. . 145 000 alterations to the steam generator. 

“al It is important to stress, however, that the transition 
ferns Milled Dara ya acne from the second to the third stage would not entail any 
m1 the course of a third stage of expansion, cAP would fundamental expansion of the steel making plant and re- 
se its output by 1964 to the following figures: cently installed rolling equipment, which are already ade- 

Table 22 
CHILE: EXPORTS EFFECTED BY THE COMPANIA DE ACERO DEL PACIFICO, BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF PRODUCTS 
1956 1957 1958 
oak Sa ace eee I 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
ee Tons of bie Tons of CAP Tons of CAP 

| Seem 
ee ee 25 219 52 17 858 34 9 631 21 
a Sn ae a ee 22 665 41 33.923 54 28 674 52 
tal flat products ..... - 47 884 33 51781 37 38 305 32 
17 240 18 

r than flat products. ... - 21952 18 47 081 39 

i-finished peoductd: Mee oe ae 4765 75 32 253 94 e026) te 
Ng a ae snc ne 74 601 29 131 115 46 195 906 39 


ke: Compafia de Acero del Paciifco, S. A. 
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Pittman on. 


quate to absorb the additional production from the se- 
cond blast furnace and achieve the output visualized for 
1964. 

The steel making plant comprises three open hearth 
furnaces of 100 tons each and one of 200 tons, which 
would work on the Duplex system using two Bessemer 
converters. The rolling equipment consists of a bloom- 
ing-mill for blooms and slabs to feed a rolling-mill for 
bars and shapes and another for plate. This latter in its 
turn feeds a hot reversing rolling-mill (Steckel) for the 
manufacture of sheet, which is finished by cold rolling 
in a three-stand continuous mill. 

Table 23 presents a balance sheet for Chile’s steel 
economy in about 1963-64. The figures for 1957 are 
given for reference purposes. From a comparison of 
the estimates of future supply and demand, it can be seen 
that approximately by 1963-64 Chile might be complete- 
ly self-sufficient in respect of all types of flats, and 
furthermore, might be in a position to export 100 000 
tons of sheet and 69 000 tons of semi-finished products 
for rerolling. These volumes might help to reduce the 
deficit in other Latin American countries. At the same 
time, Chile’s imports would be confined to some 10000 
tons of bars and shapes, of a very special type, which it 
would probably be uneconomic to manufacture in the 
small quantities needed for the local market. 

However, unless further expansions were undertaken, 
this 1963-64 level of exports would be destined to decline 
rapidly. For example, if the 1965 figures are compared 
with those for 1963-64, it will be seen that the balance 
is less favourable to exports, because of the growth of 
internal demand (see again table 23 and table 24). 

The increase in Chilean demand and the stabilization 
of output between 1963-64 and 1965 would produce the 
following results: 


(a) Import requirements in respect of bars and shapes 
would rise from 10000 to 18000 tons; 

(6) Export possibilities for flat products would fall 
from 102000 to 78 000 tons; 

(c) Export of semi-finished products for rerolling 
would remain stable at 69 000 tons. 


There can thus be no doubt that the balance of Chile’s 
steel economy, so positive in 1963-64, will become less 
favourable from 1965 onwards, unless provision is made 
for further expansion programmes. 


5. Mexico 


Mexico’s iron and steel industry—second in import- 
ance in Latin America to that of Brazil—has produced. 


Table 24 


CHILE: STEEL ECONOMY BALANCE SHEET, 1965 
(Thousands of tons) 


Prodieuon) programmed: fey. a. «tees es ae 
rObablemclemiand sets Mi nce eeneuls,) wane at 20k Smee 


Net deficit to be imported (—) or net exportable sur- 
plus (+) 


Source: Preceding text and tables. 


lee Meena Ur NCD Me CL) SL tT amy eal Say Jig oy ene my 
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Table 23 


CHILE: STEEL ECONOMY BALANCE SHEET, 
1957 AND 1963-64 
(Thousands of tons) 


Rolled Other FH 

products than flat pu); 

(E+F) products ul) 

qe 

1957 a I 
GNP OMe 5 5 oo so ge a 251 113 iW 
Output of other enterprises . . . 23 23 | 
errs | 

Total eproduction semi amen 274 136 i 
Apparent consumption. .... . 194 103 | 
Ta 

Imports, eee aoe ee ed eee 19 14 I 
Wales 5 4 os 5 a tb oO G6 99 47 | 
Net surplus exported (+). +30 433) 
1963/64 b \ 
Cap output (1964)... .... 435 145 2H 
Output of other enterprises . . . 25 25 | 
a 

Total production programmed . 460 170 2] 
Probable demand (1963) ... . 368 180 1) 
ING seo bo Bo BS ae 10 10 ‘ 
Exports. cele te eee ets 102 — ‘ 
Net deficit to be imported (—) 
or net exportable surplus (+) . + 92 — 10 +1) 


Source: Preceding text and tables. 

a In addition, in 1957 cap produced about 34000 tons of semi-finished prot 
for rerolling, of which: 2000 tons were for the domestic market; 32 000} 
were for export to Argentina, i 

b In addition, in 1963-64 cap is planning to produce about 81000 tons of < 
finished products for rerolling, of which: 12000 tons will be for the dom 
market; 69000 tons wil] be for export. 


over 1 million tons of ingots in recent years. Its out 
should be 2.6 million tons by 1965, and, like Brazil’s 
expected to supply the national demand. . 
(a) Development of iron and steel economy 

The rate of growth of steel consumption in Mexiced 
—along with that registered in Brazil—the highest 
Latin America (see table 25). In 1958, consump 
attained a figure equivalent to 1000000 tons of ing; 
As regards rolled products, however, the proportion 
the total represented by flats has increased very slov 
since it had reached 30 per cent by 1958, when in Arg 
tina it was 40 and Brazil 46 per cent (see table 26). 
though at first sight this relation would seem to sug, 
that the metal transforming industries are under-devel 
ed, what it really means is that construction activities 
Mexico, which are characterized by the widespread use 


Finished 


Other than Flat Semi-fi 
tolled d 
products | flat products products P. pee ; 
460 170 290 81 00 
400 188 212 12 00 
+ 60 Deity + 78 


Table 25 


ICO: PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND APPARENT CON. 
SUMPTION OF CRUDE STEEL 


(Thousands of tons) 


Total appar- 


Steel ingots a Steel ingots > Sat aie 

‘ear domestic crude steel 
production Imports Imports (A+B 
+C) 
(A) (B) (C) (D) 
| a 144 — 139 283 
| ae 149 1 152 302 
Es 144 1 167 312 
* 173 4 126 303 
+2 166 1 191 358 
Le 175 (— 4).4 365 536 
+3 230 2 348 580 
} 258 — 422 680 
- 290 (—11)4 470 749 
Ba: 291 3 283 577 
. 3 371 6 277 654 
De. 390 16 382 788 
ha 467 10 593 1 070 
2a: 533 14 465 1012 
35 4 525 5 376 906 
te 610 29 291 930 
De 725 54 360 39 
Of. 888 56 546 1 490 
ve. 1050 127 482 1 659 
Be. Lbs 96 403 1614 


ce: Data supplied to ecta by Altos Hornos de México, S. A. 


cluding only steel ingots for rolling. 


et imports of ingots (including free zones) minus exports. Steel ingots, pig 


products other than flats in steel structures, also made 
ereat strides. At the present time, Mexico consumes 
1 300 000 tons of rolled products, of which 398 000 tons 
are flats. 

The case of production is the opposite of that of con- 
sumption, since the relatively slow growth trend regis- 
tered in the last decade but one turned into a process of 
vigorous development in the ten years just ended, despite 
certain obstacles which there will later be an opportunity 
of analysing (see tables 26 and 27). 

Mexico has devoted particular attention to the manu- 
facture of flats. This line of production, which was only 
just being embarked upon in 1941, by 1944 already ac- 
counted for 13 per cent of total output of rolled products, 
and in recent years has remained at a level somewhere 
between 40 and 45 per cent. Altos Hornos de Mexico is 
almost the only enterprise making plate. It also manu- 
factures a large proportion of the sheet produced in Me- 
xico, the rest being supplied by Hojalata y Lamina, S. A. 
and by Herramientas México, S. A. 

Since 1950, Mexico’s iron and steel industry has been 
affected by the following two unfavourable factors: (a) 
the shortage of coking coal and coke; and (b) internal 
transport difficulties which in some cases, especially in 
frontier areas, make it easy to obtain supplies of metal- 
lurgical products from United States sources. In recent 
years the combined action of these two factors has pre- 
vented domestic enterprises from working at full capacity 
and has brought into being a steel casting and rolling 
industry using imported scrap from the United States.*° 

The following data (in thousands of tons) show the 
relation between capacity for production of ingots and 
current production: 


en and steel alloy ingots are taken into account. 

st imports of finished products (excluding scrap and ingots) minus exports; 
myerted into ingots at a rate of 1.33 tons of ingots per ton of finished 
oduct. 


20 According to the 1958 annual report of the Nacional Fi- 
nanciera, imports of scrap amounted to 257000 tons in 1956 and 


et exports. 264000 in 1957. 
Table 26 
MEXICO: CONSUMPTION OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Tons) 
Dn a ca ae aT EE SE STS SEES SSID UISESIS 
To- 
tal hi 
EET | 
- %e % Tin- %o prod- Fo 7 %o Grand 
ae Strip AH Plate B 7H Sheet C i H plate D/H os E/H ash F/H total 9% 
(A+ 
+C+ ucts 
D) 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 
S658) SBOLI & 13° 17 381pinie 420 0 11D.270 e260 2s Cr ees 
i ; 717460 1S 36473. B18 463. 4 <126 G82 27343 105g 1 
‘G . e060" 916 2457942... 8 $116599- 003. 048.353. 0-27 5.402:326 Gaee7 soe 067) eat 
17. SA TIScc ll 539592 a. Goons, 27 he 4 tA9 9B aged CAR 20, 0 OU ct ee 
18. Se GOs 12 > 65536. 1d 20 30 eeerr fT 139 82500 ees a 32010 0 aatOy, eee 
19. Se ee Meee eT es aie ray eee) De i a 
‘i eek a8. 489.97 amI4 31725 us St re Sera a AOA) a ee 
Lf. oe Ss we Bo nl08 4s «113 1° 34: 340.004 47 109) sate to 610314 mete ge 0 OTe 
: on gage <. B . GaOL 43Q.0 GI 2G} 35 SOUL 4109 Oh mneede 022 OL eevee Ct Oee 1 
| HE EL SL OF TMB EIS S42 Ortpwe 6 e207 Tete 28g 390 00S ae, ina? 770 S880 
a yastueasl0> nels? 190 mES IB. & 40 Sheep Ou 1252, Seana ae 404 08 OGN 14977 100 
Ty POR na. uns 162 4nOmma Luan, 52, 820iamn Gmeea) Osama te gel? 002 amet a 710 838 Set 
bho aa) wo wall 3epiaee 72 e233 37 e172 SSRs Creel PO RRS 783253 66 1197111 100 
SUGes he aeen pls 27k te 237 ele 8 487d oet22 De 32 914628 +468 +1336714 100 
Sh chcbaus? cis soe atsl, gal0s Osta. 0 669 ODS are sy 08 086 903495 70 1301551 100 


nce: Department of Economic 


* 


i 


pparent consumption comprises produc 


Studies, Altos Hornos de México, Saas 
tion plus imports (including free 


zones) minus exports. 
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Production Current tly brought into operation by the Compania Hojalata\\ 


co capacity production Lémina, S. A. | 
ee Le ee hase ie Thus, Mexico is still compelled to import a large pj 
[937 Ae ses 1 303 1050 of the rolled products it requires (see table 28). Nevertl) 
WSS. Gy ah eae 1 378 1115 less, as can be seen in table 29, an increasing proporti} 


of consumption is covered by production. In 1958,| 


But the impossibility of working at full capacity has 
fell to 91 per cent for flats, 58 per cent for products o 


not prevented Mexico from developing its production 


media in the last few years. The situation has now been er than flats and 68 per cent in the aggregate. In the ce 
eased by the installation of the new coking plant at Mon- of sheet and plate the corresponding proportions exce} 
clova and the contribution of the sponge-iron plant recen- 95 per cent. | 
Table 27 
MEXICO: PRODUCTION OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Tons) i 
eee aaa 
Lo- 
tal Other 
flat than 
' % % % Tin- % prod- % % Grand 
Year Strip A/H Plate B 7 Sheet C 7H plate D/H ucts E/H aoe F/H total 
(A+B ucts 
+C+ 
D) 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (H) 
oP ot = hee ape 4 002 3 14773 10 — 18775 13 124 829 87 143 604 
19 SS eae cee aise 32 648 18 20 598 11 — 53 246 29 132 647 71 185 893 
1940 Se ars 38 170 18 31 298 15 2 373 1 71 841 34 135 592 66 207 433 
1947 SSeS Ae 46 227 20 45 688 20 1 641 1 93 556 41 138 533 59 232 089 
948 re: Erte. BAe, 41 130 18 54 153 23 3 501 1 98 784 42 133 249 58 232 033 
1949 yer To oer ak 40 588 14 63 300 21 9 063 3 112951 38 183 703 62 296 654 
US De ge sexes aes 36 424 12 78 202 20 11 785 43 126 411 41 185 191 59 311 602 
105 Were coos age 39 329 11 92 040 25 13 671 4 145 040 40 228 150 60 373 190 
LOS 2 ee a cs at 50 869 12 91 832 7 13 015 3 155 716 36 271 824 64 427 540 
B95 3 eens; te - ree 57 653 14 85 923 20 19 180 5 162 756 39 257 137 61 419 893 
Lob 4s cee: ae 63 620 13 131 704 27 Ue e213 5 219 658 45 264 421 55 484 079 
195 Sheeran Des 72 898 13 159 203 28 24 516 4 256 617 45 320 041 55 576 658 
jE 0) ea ae 16669b 2 75 879 11 187 865 14 29 854 4 310 267 oe 396 464 56 706 731 
LOS faces 239594 97 848 12 218 969 26 33 268 4 373 679 45 460 394 55 834 073 
LOS Sr ae ee ESI ESE RS SS} 92 279 10 189 602 21 53 843 6 363 863 40 525 885 60 889 748 


Source: Department of Economic Studies, Altos Hornos de México, S. A. 
a Excluding production of deformed concrete-reinforcing bar, which is manufactured from rails and axles scrap, both imported and from domestic sources. 
b Skelp. 


Table 28 
MEXICO: IMPORTS OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Tons) 
To- 
tal 
p i tat set 
j lo lo % Tin- % prod- % %e Grand 
Year eeeP gare FC ea aS Oey 7 plite 2/71 Se Wee DE ae, F/H total 
(A+B ; 
+C+ ucts 
D) 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (H) 

1944 ae Gere sana 34 876 12 40 238 Was 17 381 6 92 495 32 198 347 68 290 842 
1945 eer oes oes 39098 = 14 15 875 6 18 463 >) 73436 27 210458 73 283894 
1946 eae ee Bae 7 Oe 14 496 4 14 226 4 76512 22 266734 78 343246 
1947 eae £0: wit 22 488 6 8 271 2 25 613 7 SO372— JS ~~ -319°'7535, 85. seas 
4948 5) 2. eh 12 774 5 11 383 5 16 882 7. 410395 17 - 192916 - 83, 233.955 
1949) 0 Say ae 15 667 7 10921 5 18 811 9 a3 3991 mel 170.756.2719 -en 21 Oas 
NOSO ees oar rs! 14 857 5 11771 4 19 943 6 46 571 15... 279 761° > <85. =. 32ise7 
LOST Sue fas aust 17 183 3 16 801 3 20 669 4 54653 10 442174 90 496827 
on EERE “a8 11 708 3 9 606 2 22 584 6 13 895. 4 ld 350193 89 394091 
1953. Rem cat, ores 8 891 3 8 295 3 22 844 7 40030: 43 272867. 87 312.897 
LOS 4a ts: see 9132 3 1595 1 22 188 8 32915 12 = 230563 Ss 88 ~—s 263 478 
LOSStees Bae ao 8 700 3 3 207 1 29812 9 41219 13 298961 87 340180 
1956-Sa> aye. 9923 2 5510 1 45 459 9 42 699 O~ 310359128 221 386789 79 490 380 
LOS see nies 8071 2 6 419 i 18 472 4 15 445 3 48407 — 10° 454234 ~~ -90- 502.641 
ACE eminem 7 504 2) 5 059 1 6 450 2 15 180 4 34.193" EO 2377 O10. oO) eee gee 


Source: Tables 26 and 27, 
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Table 29 


MEXICO: RELATION BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Percentages) 


Year Strip Plate Sheet Tinplate Total flat Other than Grand 
products flat products total 
| ae or 87 91 46 80 
ese. 3) aa 87 99 52 87 le A 
2a oar 89 98 46 86 52 63 
See 63 93 81 41 75 51 59 
oa ae 75 94 92 68 88 50 62 
See 79 95 97 78 91 58 68 


*e: Tables 26 and 27. 


Projections of demand and production 


In 1957, EcLA 2! estimated future demand for iron and 
1 products by a method which consisted essentially in 
jecting demand on the part of consumer sectors (the 
al transforming industry, the construction sector, tin- 
-e production and railways). The result of these cal- 
utions was that demand might reach 1.9 million tons 
-olled products by 1965, or 2.5 million tons in terms of 
ots. 

fore recently (in 1959), another projection of future 
aand was presented in a document prepared by Altos 
rnos de México, S. A. for the meeting at Santiago, 
le, in which the annual increment in per capita steel 
sumption was adopted as a base, and in which it is 
nted out that “per capita consumption averaged 25 
grammes in 1944 and 1945, and followed an upward 
ad until it reached 50 kilogrammes in the last three 
rs (1956-58)... from 1944 to 1958 the average incre- 
mt registered was 1.8 kilogrammes and from 1950 to 
58 2.4 kilogrammes. On this basis, by 1965 apparent 
- capita consumption would be 62.5 and 66.7 kilo- 
‘mmes respectively. Apparent consumption of steel 
-9ts would be 2.5 million tons in the first case and 2.7 
lion tons in the second”.** 

Thus, for the purposes of the present study, 2.6 mil- 
n tons of ingots was adopted as an average figure for 
mand in 1965, which would imply demand for 2 mil- 
nm tons of finished rolled products. 

In line with the trend shown by development in other 
antries, a possible hypothesis would be that in 1965 
tt products might represent 40 per cent of total con- 
mption, which would suggest that of the 2 million tons 
‘erred to, 800 000 would be flat products and 1 200 000 
oducts other than flats. 

No precise information is available on the expansion 
ogrammes of Mexico’s iron and steel industry. How- 
er, in view of the projects in course of execution,” it 
\believed that by 1965, Mexico will probably have the 
\lowing installed capacity: 


(21 See External disequilibrium in the economic development 
Latin America: The case of Mexico (E/CN.12/428/Add.1), 
]. II, chapter IV. 

22 Marcelo Aramburu Diaz, Consideraciones sobre el mercado 
+xicano de productos de hierro y acero. 

23 The information is based on data supplied to EcLA by the 
| oe of Economic Studies of Altos Hornos de México, S. A. 


Thousands of tons of ingots 
Capacity for steel production in open hearth 
fUTMACES hae kon a eee 
Altos Hornos de México, S. A. 
Compaiifa Fundidora de Fie- 
tro y Acero de Monterrey . 600 
Other enterprises grey on 200 
Capacity for steel production in electric 
furnaces (several enterprises) 


1 800 
1000 


Of which 


Total steel making capacity. ...... 


According to table 25, Mexico’s total output of steel 
ingots amounted to 1 050 000 tons in 1957 and 1 115 000 
tons in 1958. Of these, in 1957 Altos Hornos de México 
produced 335 000 tons and the Compania Fundidora de 
Fierro y Acero de Monterrey 211 000 tons. 

A steel making capacity of 2.6 million tons in 1965 
might well mean an output of 2 million tons of rolled 
products. Half of these (1 millions tons) might be pro- 
ducts other than flats, and the other half flat products. 

Where flat products are concerned, it is particularly 
noteworthy that to the already large output of Altos Hor- 
nos de México and of Hojalata y Lamina will be added 
the production of a new enterprise—Aceros Planos de 
Monterrey, S. A.—a subsidiary of the Compania F undi- 
dora de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey. This establishment 
will have a semi-continuous rolling mill, which will pro- 
bably be used to begin with to manufacture at least 
250 000 tons of sheet and plate, with a view to an ulti- 
mate output of 500 000 tons, if this is warranted by the 
demand situation. 

A comparison of the projections of demand for 1965 
with known development programmes suggests the like- 
lihood of a surplus of 200000 tons in respect of flat 
rolled products and a deficit of the same size in the case 
of products other than flats. Probably, however, Mexi- 
co’s iron and steel industry will employ some degree of 
flexibility in readjusting its production, and will manage 
to satisfy demand without the emergence of a significant 
deficit or surplus in either direction. 

Lastly, it is worth noting that interest is still being dis- 
played in the development of the iron and steel industry 
in the Pacific area with a view to utilizing the iron ore 
available in several deposits. 


6. Peru 


Table 30 shows apparent consumption of rolled steel 
products in Peru, including the output of the Chimbote 
steel works (Siderirgica de Chimbote) which began pro- 
duction at the end of 1957, using imported ingots. In 
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Table 30 i 
PERU: CONSUMPTION OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS a i 
(Tons) i 
ee 
To- iH 
tal Other fi 
9% 9% i - ae 9% than of Grand 
F N lo /o In- %o prod- "0 flat lo total 
ven Strip say Piste py Sheet cy plate D/H ucts, E/H | req ee 
(A+B ucts i 
+C+ iM 
D) ] 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (H) I 
1950 ore 424 0.7 3 639 6.1 4 581 Wah: 3 176 5.4 11820 20.0 47610 80.0 59 430 i 
LOD 1 ere setcmn ian 954 1.0 6 463 6.6 8 076 8.2 4 636 4.7 20129 20.5 77910 = 79.5 98039 
1952 weer eons 1414 1.6 6 389 os 7491 8.6 4 864 5.5 Z0)15859923-0 67 340 ~=77.0 87 498 
UM Leer ia WaPo cae 2 479 Zell 6 182 bye} 9 249 7.9 6 329 5.4 24239 20.7 93 005 5793 5 11/244 
1954 Fer es 2933 Bib) 6 947 8.2 10468 12.3 S107 LOrZ 29021 34.2 55778 65.8 84 799 i 
1 oe eee wees 1 762 1.7 6 823 6.5 10902 10.3 8 230 7.8 PHPIENTE PASS 77.62) 32) ae lLODES 6 i 
LOS OA wrecker 1 530 welt 9 131 6.4 SoZ 25 Ou, 11 842 8.4 37726 26.6 104137 73.4 141863 - J 
IS EW hon deat aS arte 2527 2.0 9 941 8.0 L722 3.9 10 225 8.3 39815 32.2 83862 67.8 123677 
15S ese rae insy ys as 4 048 4.0 6185 6.1 13994 13.7 10 092 9.9 34319 33.7 67612 66.3 101931 
Source: Data supplied by the Corporacién Peruana del Santa; and Anuarios de Comercio Exterior del Pert. 
a Including the output of the Siderirgica de Chimbote, i.e.: 
1957 1958 
Bars] and? wire *TOd: anc semen eticktihe. o.com sae aeeine 2715 21 480 
Black’- platem sane w eres 18a Can ie 8: a fs eens ra 1 479 2 500 
Galvanized . sheet < 43) Sallsci. 2-6 wae es oo hw ote oe 95 1500 


April 1958, the other departments of this integrated mill 
entered operation and since then it has been producing 
its own steel. 

Hence, it is clear that consumption increased, although 
unevenly, from almost 60 000 tons in 1950 to over 140 000 
in 1956. Subsequently, in 1958, it decreased to 100000 
tons, owing to balance-of-payments difficulties. 

In its study on the industrial development of Peru,** 
the ECLA secretariat prepared a projection for the Pe- 
ruvian economy up to 1965, 1955 being taken as the base 
year. When the possibilities for the development of the 
metal transforming industry were evaluated in terms of 
probable production at the date mentioned, estimates were 
also prepared of the volumes of raw materials—cast-iron, 
flats, bars and shapes, tubing, wire, etc.——which the in- 
dustry in question would require in order to attain the 
hypothetical targets. These materials, which the iron and 
steel industry would have to supply to meet the needs of 
the metal transforming industries, were taken in combi- 
nation with the requirements of other direct consumers 
of iron and steel products, such as railways, the construc- 
tion sector and the petroleum industry. In brief, the con- 
clusion was reached that by 1965 total annual require- 
ments would have risen to about 21 000 tons of cast iron 
and 191 000 tons of rolled products.. A breakdown of the 
latter by types of products would work out as follows: 


Tons 

anplate eo ow | <inee es eee amore 15 850 
Plate seins Peseta s. Fhe é 9 000 
Sheet trek aigsty. ouehte bay. 5 . 38 426 
Total, flat products... . . ss « 63 276 
Raise haere Sa shee dere ey. § 9 800 
Rod for construction ....... 59 000 
Other bars, shapes and wire rod . . 48 167 
Seamless tubing) + 7....450 onc Bixee, 10 500 
Total other than flat product: 127 467 
Total rolled products. .... . 190 743 

24 See The industrial development of Peru (E/CN.12/493) , 


United Nations publication, Sales No. 59.II.G.2. 
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To increase the Peruvian economy’s steel supplies wit 
out such intensive recourse to foreign exchange disburg 
ments, the decision was taken to intall a steel works | 
the coast at Chimbote, 460 kilometers north of Lima. T]} 
plant was inaugurated in April 1958, and seems likely § 
be working at full capacity within a very short time.”° T} 
project comprises an integrated mill, with two electric i 
ducing furnaces (Tysland-Hole type, 15000 kW each} 
two electric steel making furnaces and two rolling-mi 
one for bars and shapes and the other for thin flats. T) 
annual capacity planned for the Chimbote works is 66 50 
tons of ingots, or, in other words, 55 000 tons of roll} 
products, divided into 35000 tons of miscellaneous bai 
and shapes, 5000 tons of wire rod and 16000 tons { 
sheet. 

The EcLA document referred to expresses the opini 
that before 1965, with relatively moderate investment, re 
ling capacity for flat products could be doubled, i.e., rai 
ed from 15 000 to 30 000 tons. Thus, an output of 15 8! 
tons of tinplate and 14.150 tons of sheet would ultimate 
be obtained. Expansions would consist mainly in the a 
dition of a finishing mill, an electric reducing furna 
and an electric furnace for steel making. Furthermore, | 
part of the sheet for consumption by the metal transfor1 
ing industry should be suitable for deep drawing, it m 
perhaps be necessary to add a thermic treatment unit fi 
normalization. Domestic production of tinplate, the iz 
portance of which lies in the fact that it would help 
lower the cost of containers for the tinned fish exports 
by Peru, would also call for the installation of tinniz 
equipment of the immersion type, which is the be 
adapted to relatively small volumes of production 


se 


25 According to information recently received from the Si 
rurgica de Chimbote, the estimated peak production was attained 
June 1959, The following exports were effected during the yea 
Argentina, 6 000 tons of pig iron, 700 tons of sheet and 1500 t 
of billet; to the United States, 2000 tons of bars for constru 
purposes; and to Ecuador, 300 tons of bars, also for construct 


es it possible to meet the specifications for the high- 
lity sheet required by the food preserving industry. 
urthermore, to judge from programmes for 1960-61, 
supply of steel available will be sufficient for the 
ing of some 35 000 tons of bars and shapes at Chim- 
>. But the incorporation, before 1965, of the electric 
ucing furnace and the electric furnace for steel making 
ationed above would permit the manufacture of up to 
900 tons of bars and shapes. The following could be 
en as a probable break-down of the Siderurgica de 
mbote’s 1965 production: 


Tons 
1 ingots Jag ath oe a eee 106 400 
Meputcese ne ee oe tn we 15 850 
SP. ls Bt en a 14 150 
laa) flat products ... .. . . «+ « > 30 000 
)ther than flat products (bars, shapes, etc.) 50 000 
f@eat rolled products... ..:...- 80 000 


To complete Peruvian production in 1965, a new small 
ai-integrated mill should be installed, using scrap and 
ctric energy and capable of producing about 20000 
1s of bars and shapes for construction. This project 
uld consist of an electric installation for melting scrap 
d a small rolling-mill, mainly for bars, which might be 
uated in the Lima-Callao area, this being the principal 
arce of scrap and the biggest market for bars for cons- 
iction and small shapes. It is known that this area 
ll have enough electric energy at its disposal in the 
ture for a development of this kind. 

It is believed that a plant of this type can compete on 
vourable terms with the large integrated mills in turn- 
= out products which, because of their small weight per 
it of length and given the low prices they fetch, it is 
‘t economic to produce in integrated works where heav- 
- and higher-priced steels can be manufactured. 

‘The situation in Peru is summed up in table 31, which 
esents a balance sheet for rolled steel products in 1965, 
th reference to consumption in 1957. 

‘The Corporacién de Santa, however, is of the opinion 
at ECLA’s projections are conservative and that de- 
and will be on a larger scale. Consequently, the Cor- 
yration is studying a project for considerably expand- 
g the production capacity of its Chimbote plant. This 
-oject would seem to be awaiting financing. 


Table 31 


2RU: STEEL ECONOMY BALANCE SHEET, 1957 AND 1965 
(Thousands of tons) 


Other 
Rolled Flat 
than flat 
products products products 
157 
‘Production ...----- 4 3 1 
Apparent consumption . . . 124 84 40 
Deficit imported. .. - - 120 81 39 
65 
Probable production... . 100 70 30 
Probable demand ... - - 190 127 63 


Deficit to be imported . . 


: Preceding text and table, 


5 
o 
+ 
¥ 
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The additions would consist in a coking-plant and blast 
furnace for 900 tons daily, which would raise annual out- 
put of pig iron to 370 000 tons; and a steel making plant 
with converters for 340 000 tons; which, together with the 
existing installation, would permit the production of 
410 000 tons of steel ingots. A breakdown of the rolled 
products manufactured would be as follows: 


Thousands of tons 


TREVGy 6. on <a ip Caen GOO Chee io 30 
Platerandashcetemamnurma intel cil eits (6 78 

Motaletlat! products inst eh ee 108 
BES eutel GIES 6 o 6 Goo & oo 6 « 120 
Rails’ and steel structures). © 2. | 30 
Wirlch0d cam cme eterea es Sie 17 
Seebiegs teas, 5 6 6 o 8 oo O € a) 
Welded= tubing area arena eto: 10 
Steel alloys for the mining industry . . 10 

Total other than flat products . . 232 

Grand (total = eee ee ee 340 


7. Venezuela 


The characteristics of the market for iron and steel 
products are not the same in Venezuela as in other coun- 
tries, owing to the highly-developed state of the petroleum 
industry and the extremely favourable position as regards 
foreign exchange for imports of these materials. The in- 
fluence of this latter factor can be seen in the rapidly 
rising trend registered for consumption of the various 
items. In contrast with the situation in other countries, 
where a curtailment of steel consumption is often rend- 
ered imperative by foreign exchange shortages, no obs- 
tacles of this kind have stood in the way of the expansion 
of demand in Venezuela. 

Table 32 shows consumption of iron and steel products 
in recent years. If the year 1957, in which the level 
reached by consumption was exceptional,?® is disre- 
garded, the series displays very steady increments and 
a marked acceleration of the growth rate. 

The 1950 consumption figure of 224000 tons had be- 
come 835 000 tons by 1958, or, in other words, consump- 
tion was quadrupled over a term of nine years. In no 
other Latin American country was a similar development 
registered. It was influenced not only by the petroleum 
industry but also by Venezuela’s industrialization process. 

Almost the whole of consumption is covered with im- 
ported materials, since domestic output is on a very 
small scale and is produced by a semi-integrated mill 
(sIveNSA), with modern installations consisting of elec- 
tric furnaces and rolling-mills for the production of bars, 
in which the local scrap used is supplemented by import- 
ed scrap and billet. As can be seen in table 32 above, 
output stood at 10 000 tons in 1952 and reached 54.000 
tons in 1957. ; 

Figure IV reflects the trend followed by consumption 
of rolled steel products. It was decided that in determin- 
ing this, consumption of tubing and that of other rolled 
products should be taken separately. What is more, with 
the aim of giving a more exact idea of this trend, the 
year 1957, because of its obviously exceptional nature, 


26 The figure registered was almost double the preceding 
year’s owing to heavier investment in the petroleum industry. 
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excluded from the series for tubing. For the other 
ducts, on the other hand, moving 3-year averages, in- 
ling 1957, were taken, because it was eoneidered that 
e imports were warehoused and did not immediatel 

sh the hands of consumers. “ 


Figure IV 


NEZUELA: APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF STEEL 
PRODUCTS 1950-58, AND PROJECTIONS FOR 1965 
(Thousands of tons per year) 


NATURAL SCALE 


aa 


TOTAL 
CONSUMPTION 


CONSUMPTION OF TUBULAR 
PRODUCTS 


1950 1955 1956 1965 
‘Greater uniformity in the petroleum industry and the 
ser industrial sectors would warrant the supposition that 
-mand might well follow a trend representing a projec- 
yn of the straight lines shown in figure IV. In this 
ent, by 1965 consumption would amount to 1 500 000 
ms, of which some 650 000 tons would be tubing and 
(0 000 tons would be other rolled steel products. 

llf tubing is excluded, it will be seen that the share of 
ats in total consumption of rolled products is steadily 
«creasing. Between 1950 and 1958 it ranged from 15 to 
; per cent. This index must necessarily rise as the de- 
llopment of the sheet and plate consuming sectors of 
-dustry is intensified. The rate of growth contemplated 
‘therefore one which would enable the same propor- 
on as was estimated for Colombia (35 per cent) to be 
tained by 1965. Thus, in that year consumption of 
i oe rolled products might be broken down into 
97000 tons of flat products and 553000 tons of non- 
ts. 

To meet the growing demand for steel, the Government 
Venezuela is constructing an integrated iron and steel 
rks situated at the confluence of the rivers Orinoco 
d Caroni, near the iron ore deposits. The choice of 
tis site was influenced by the possibility of utilizing 


electric energy from the Caroni hydro-electric power sta- 
tion. The iron ore would thus be reduced in electric fur- 
naces, which require plenty of low-priced electric energy. 

The steel works is expected to enter operation in 1961, 
and, unless unforeseen difficulties arise, by 1965 it might 
be producing 750000 tons of ingots, on which the fol- 
lowing programme for the manufacture of finished pro- 
ducts could be based: 


Thousands 

of tons 
Stecletubingmeniermcmc i rcmne oir Gt iy sy ryan ms 295 

Barse shapesyand eralls ermerammen seen ims veste sure) eur 200.5 

Wire s4 peas OR a eek carat md eels 54.5 
Totalerolled sproGuctS sae ua sereaso ote ison: 550 
Piziqronstu bing cma aiciaran Matton Masi tonr-ii-l <> 30 
Orta. ere et o01o ho) eee 20 
Grand total Seamaster etree pect ier 1 son 600 


_ It is important to note that the programme does not 
include manufacture of flat products. The integrated 
plant for tubing and products other than flats would be 
the largest in Latin America. 

The main equipment will comprise a coking plant; 9 
Tysland-Hole electric reducing furnaces, each with a daily 
capacity of 200 tons of pig iron; a steel mill with four 
250-ton open hearth furnaces; a plant for the manufac- 
ture of tubes; rolling-mills for the manufacture of large 
and medium bars, shapes, rails and steel structures; a 
small mill for bars, shapes and wire rod; and a wire- 
drawing shop for the manufacture of wire of various 
types. 

In addition to the integrated Caroni works and the 
semi-integrated sIvVENA mill, another semi-integrated 
plant is being constructed at Maracaibo for some 40 000 
tons of bars yearly, which may raise the output of the 
semi-integrated mills to an annual volume of 100 000 
tons. 

The foregoing data served as a basis for the prepara- 
tion of table 33, which offers a balance sheet for rolled 
steel products in 1965. 

Plans are afoot for a second stage in the expansion of 
the Caroni plant which would raise its output of steel 
ingots to 1.2 million tons. A large proportion of the 


Table 33 


VENEZUELA: STEEL ECONOMY BALANCE SHEET, 1958-65 
(Thousands of tons) 


Other Flat 
than flat ~odncts Tubing 
products P 
1958 a 
Production. . .--- +=: 40 —_— _— 
Apparent consumption. . . 355 105 375 
Deficit imported... - 315 105 375 
1965 
Production programmed . . 355 — 295 
Probable demand... - - 553 297 650 
Deficit to be imported . 198 297 355 


Source: Preceding text and table. 
a The year 1958 was taken as a point of reference because 1957 was not a 


normal year for consumption in Venezuela. 
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additional capacity would then be used for the manufac- 
ture of flats. 


8. Other Latin American countries 


For want of data, it is very difficult to evaluate correctly 
the size of the market in the other Latin American coun- 
tries which produce little or no iron and steel. In round 
figures, these countries’ imports of rolled steel products 
in 1957 were in the neighbourhood of 750 000 tons.?” On 
the assumption that, just as in most of the other coun- 
tries studied in the present report, their market for steel 
products may be doubled in the next 7 to 10 years, by 
about 1965 it might be able to absorb up to 1.5 million 
tons of finished products, of which—to judge from pre- 
cedents in other under-developed countries—70 per cent 
(1.050 000 tons) would be products other than flats and 
the other 30 per cent (450000 tons) flat products. 

With respect to production prospects, it should be 
pointed out that the first steel mill in Central America, 
an electric plant, entered operation in the capital of El 
Salvador during the second half of 1958. It produces 
steels for construction and has an annual capacity of 
2500 tons, with which it satisfies approximately one- 
third of El Salvador’s current requirements. In Guate- 
mala arrangements are being made for the establishment 
of a steel foundry using coal and manganese. 

Panama’s new steel mill, situated in the capital and 
manufacturing steel rod and other construction materials, 
also entered operation in August 1958. The plant com- 
prises an electric arc furnace and a rolling-mill and uses 


27 See Economic Commission for Europe, STEEL/Working 
paper No. 207/Add.2, Geneva, 27 February 1959 (table 15). 


Annex I! 
DEFINITION OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS MOST COMMONLY USED IN THIS STUDY 


There is so great a lack in Latin America of precise definitions 
for iron and steel products that the Latin American Meeting of 
Experts on the Iron and Steel Making and Transforming Indus- 
tries (Sao Paulo, Brazil, 15-28 October 1956) felt it necessary to 
recommend that “the Economic Commission for Latin America 
should prepare a project for rationalizing and standardizing rolled 
steel products, with a view to its official adoption by all Latin 
American countries.” 

As this work of standardization has not yet been carried out for 
lack of resources, the technical standards and definitions referred 
to in the present study are those most commonly used in North 
America and Western Europe. = 

Flat products are taken to mean plate (including universal pla- 
tes), sheet of all types and sizes, coated (including tinplate, gal- 
vanized sheet and terne plate) and uncoated, strip, wide strip and 
black plate. 

Heavy flats are as a rule plate with a thickness of 5 millimetres 
or more. In some European statistics, however, plate more than 
3 millimetres thick is classified among heavy flats. 


: Annex II a 
TRENDS IN CONSUMPTION OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN EUROPE 


Steel consumption in the United States has developed very 
rapidly since the beginning of the twentieth century, and has 
become an index of the country’s economic progress. As can be 
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i) 
steel scrap. Its production programme visualizes the mar 
ufacture of 8000 tons of finished products in the firs) 
year, 10 000 in the second and 20 000 from the third yeaj 
onwards. Tariff protection for these articles was estakp: 
lished at the end of 1958. The new plant is planning t} 
export to Central America in the near future. ; 

In Cuba, work proceeded in 1958 on the execution of 
the new project of the Compania Antillana de Acere 
Its plant—a steel works and rolling-mill with a capaciti 
of 112000 tons—is being set up near Havana and wil 
manufacture rod, shapes, wire and welded tubing. 

In the case of Ecuador, too, some prospects are bein) 
opened up for the development of these industries. Ac) 
cording to the findings of studies carried out by aot i 


companies in their concession areas on the coast, it 
“black sand” constitutes a metalliferous deposit suitabli, 
for reduction and manufacture of synthetic scrap (“semil 
steel”) by means of a new procedure.** The promoter 
of the steel making project consider that the relatively 
low investment required for the construction of a plan} 
with a rotating furnace and an electric arc furnace wil} 
enable the project to be carried out shortly. | 

In Uruguay, the discovery of iron deposits at Cerrd 
Mulero—not at present satisfactorily situated—has alsé 
given rise to plans for the creation of an integrated mill} 

If the preceding data are taken in the aggregate, iy 
seems that the total output of the countries mentioned 
could not, by 1965, exceed 200000 tons, almost all of} 
which would consist of products other than flats. The 
remainder of the requirements mentioned would have tc 
be satisfied with imports. 


28 The procedure referred to is known as “Strategic-Udy.” 


Thin flat products are those less than 5 millimetres thick (o1) 
less than 3 millimetres in the European cases noted above). 

Sheet means thin flats more than 500 millimetres wide (300 
millimetres in North America) and short enough (2 to 3 metre 
at the most) to be transported uncoiled. However, wide strip, 
which comes in lengths requiring coiling for transport, is clas: 
sified together with sheet in the statistics. Strip and narrow 
strip means thin flats less than 500 millimetres wide (300 mil- 
limetres in the United States in lengths which may or may not 
require coiling for transport. A large proportion of the strip pro- 
duced is now used in the manufacture of tubing. 

Cold-rolled sheet and wide strip are thin flats which have been 
cold-rolled after hot-rolling. Coated sheets, such as tinplate, terne 
plate and galvanized sheet, also fall within this category. a 

Products other than flats cover all-other types of hot or cold- 
rolled products (bars, structural shapes, rails and wire). 

The lack of precision in statistics makes it it difficult to clas- 
sify tubing (welded or seamless) in any of the preceding groups. 
In this study, therefore, it is included with products other than 
flats, except where otherwise indicated. 


seen in table I, consumption of rolled steel products increag 
from 22. million tons in 1913 to 75 millions in 1956. E 
This increment was not the same for all types of products, 


jin the case of flats the rate of expansion was much higher 
‘in that of other types of rolled products. In 1956, flats 
sented 54.4 per cent of total consumption of rolled products 


industry. But it was consumption of sheet that increased most 
intensively, climbing from 7.6 per cent of total consumption of 
‘ rolled products in 1913 to 37.6 per cent in 1955. It is also worth 
sainst only 28.6 per cent in 1913 (see again table I). In while to note that consumption of sheet accounted for almost 66 
late terms, this means that consumption of flat products in per cent of total consumption of flat products in 1956 (67 per 
Jnited States rose from 6 million tons in 1913 to 41 million cent in 1955). 
956. The largest consumption of flats was registered in 
when it accounted for 56.1 per cent of total consumption 
llled products, representing nearly 43 million tons in absolute 


2S. 


The heavy consumption of sheet in the United States is direct- 
ly linked to the high standard of living of consumers, as this 
product is mainly used in the motor-vehicle industry, and in the 
manufacture of refrigerators, electric and gas cooking-stoves, wash- 


f the flat products, plate is used mainly in the capital ing-machines, metal furniture and closets, and other household 

3 and heavy industries and in the construction sector, as and office appliances. However, the absolute and relative ex- 

eas in dockyards. Tinplate is utilized in the food canning pansion of sheet production is due not only to the spectacular 
Table I 


UNITED STATES: CONSUMPTION OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS @ 


Percentage of total rolled products Grand total eS 
Sheet as a per- 
<a" centage of 
Ao Total total 
Year ; Tin- flat ee Percent- Thou- flat 
Strip Plate Sheet piste products pe age sands products 
gee products (E+F) of tons I= %C/E 
(A) (B) (C) pe \P) (E) (F) (G) (H) (I) 
4.5 12.9 7.6 3.6 28.6 71.4 100 21 697 26.6 
59 11.8 13.4 4.8 35.9 64.1 100 31 394 37.3 
7.8 Lee 13.5 4.5 38.5 61.5 100 38 589 35.1 
10.3 Fad: 22.3 6.7 46.5 53.5 100 32 258 48.0 
9.1 8.2 22.9 6.9 47.1 52.9 100 34 062 48.6 
5.4 ria 27.4 78 48.1 51.9 100 18 984 57.0 
4.9 8.9 31.5 6.6 51.9 48.1 100 64 116 60.7 
4.7 11.5 29.7 5.6 SIS) 48.5 100 71 408 Sel 
4.2 11.6 29.2 6.1 Sia! 48.9 100 59 242 57.1 
4.2 10.6 32.9 6.0 53.7 46.3 100 73 969 61.3 
3.5 8.8 34.4 Ih) 54.0 46.0 100 58 245 63.7 
; 4.0 8.6 37.6 5.9 56.1 43.9 100 76 205 67.0 
7s 2.9 10.0 35.8 5.7 54.4 45.6 100 75 449 65.8 


: Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe, Steel / Working Paper No. 192/Add.1, 5 May 1958. ; 
ds table includes only those quantities of the products used as such; quantities used for conversion into another product shown in the table have been deducted. 


cs, shapes, Wire and wire rod, tubing, rails, ete 


Table II *t 
WESTERN EUROPE: 2 CONSUMPTION OF ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS » 


Percentage of total rolled products Grand total Sete 
centage of 
Tota : tot: 1 
Y : Tin flat ies Percent- Thou- fia 
ear i 
i lat Sheet roducts age sands rOCucts 
Strip Plate € plate (A 4+B+C than flat (E+F) eens ' eS % C/E 
+D) products 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) (H) (I) 
13.2 53 73 24.3 75.7 100 21915 21.8 
+ ’ ae 13.4 7.1 28 25.9 74.1 100 23145 27.4 
| 2.5 14.9 8.3 2.8 28.5 71.5 100 28 650 29.1 
a6. 5.0 14.6 10.5 3.6 357 66.3 100 28 556 31.2 
7 5.1 15.9 10.4 3.5 34.9 65.1 100 31 426 29.8 
a8 Ag 173 93 2.8 33.6 66.4 100 30 074 rele) 
11.6 a5 36.4 63.6 100 31511 31.9 
+§ 23 166 12.7 3.3 38.4 616 100 35 260 33.1 
+ & 55 174 126 3.1 38.6 614 100 40 743 32.6 
te: 49 19.9 11.5 3.3 39.6 60.4 100 38 235 29.0 
; 5.8 173 14.3 3.4 40.8 59.2 100 42 542 35.0 
le 5.6 16.8 15.3 3.3 41.0 59.0 100 50 438 37.3 
3 es a4 134 32 40.5 59.5 100 52 561 33.1 


4 : = ; 
i i issio Euro} Steel orking Paper No. 192 /Add.1, 5 May 
RCE: Secretariat of the Economic Ce | for Europe, : A W Us : ne eu 
ustria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, F ederal Republic of Germany Finland, France and the Saar Greece 


ee, Sweden, Syitcictant Tare? hee rie Bao et quantities used for conversion into another product shown in the table have been deducted. 


| 
i 
| 
: Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
r 
a 


this table includes only those quantities of the pro 
+ sates, wire and wire rod, tubing, rails, etc. 
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development of the motor-vehicle and household-appliance in- 
dustries, but also—and this is equally true of the increase in 
plate production—to the fact that in some branches of the metal 
transforming industry, as well as in the construction and petrol- 
eum sectors, it is possible to economize on consumption of metal 
by substituting flat products for forgings, castings and structural 
shapes. 

As less use was made of durable consumer goods—motor-vehi- 
cles and household appliances—in Western Europe up to recent 
years, consumption of flat products developed less than in the 
United States. However, it increased from 24.3 per cent of total 
consumption of rolled products in 1913 to 40.5 per cent in 
1956; that is, in absolute figures, from 5.3 million tons in the 
former to 21.3 million in the latter year (see table II). 

At the same time, consumption of sheet in Western Europe 
progressed from 5.3 per cent of total consumption of rolled prod- 
ucts to 13.4 per cent, that is, from 1.2 million tons in 1913 to 7 
million tons in 1956, in absolute figures (7.7 million tons in 
1955). Nevertheless, consumption of sheet in Western Europe 
did not account for more than 33 per cent of total consumption 
of flat products in 1956, as against the 66 per cent registered 
in the United States. 

The spectacular development of consumption of all rolled steel 
products in the more industrialized countries has been stimulated 
by the large-scale introduction of semi-continuous and continuous 
rolling-mills for strip, sheet, bars, wire, etc. The same trend 
exists with respect to tinplate and other similar finished products, 
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including welded tubing and galvanized sheet. Before the Secon 
World War there were only two continuous wide-strip mills i 
Western Europe. Now there are 14. In the United States at t 
present time there are 38, which manufacture over 80 per ¢ 
of all the flats produced. Some examples of the advantages 
this type of equipment are given in the EcLA documents.! 
seems, however, that continuous or semi-continuous rolling ca 
for much heavier investment in the case of flat products th 
in that of products other than flats, a fact which has import 
implications for those countries whose iron and steel industry 
in its initial stages and has limited capital resources. : 

This tendency to adopt the semi-continuous rolling process 
combined with the growing world importance of integrated it 
and steel works. For example, in 1958 the Soviet Union produc 
only 38 per cent of the total output of pig iron in plants with 
annual capacity of more than a million tons. In 1955, this perce 
age reached 77. In the United States, too, the proportion of st 
produced in plants with a similar capacity increased, from 66 
cent in 1945 to 78 per cent in 1955. The same trend can. 
observed in all the other major producers of iron and ste 


1 See W. F. Cartwright and M. F. Dowling, The developm 
of flat rolling in a growing economy (ST/ECLA/CONF4/ E 
111.3), a document presented to the Latin American Meeting 
Experts on Steel Making and Transforming Industries. ; 


2 See Economic Commission for Europe, STEEL/Work 
Paper No. 192/Add.3, 13 May 1958, page 13. 
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the origin of the Central American Economic Integra- 
Programme is to be found in resolution 9 (IV) of 
Economic Commission for Latin America adopted 
iuly 1951. In that resolution, the Central American 
ernments expressed their interest in promoting the 
seration of their economies and their desire to set up 
ommittee on economic co-operation for that purpose. 
Committee was constituted at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
Mugust 1952.? It consists of the Ministers for Eco- 
aic Affairs of the Central American countries as ex- 
cio members and other ministers of State which the 
ernments concerned wish to accredit. The Republic 
Panama was invited to join the Committee, and its 
iister of Finance and the Treasury attended the sixth 
ion, held at San José, Costa Rica. At the request 
the Government of Panama, it was agreed at that 
ion that Panama should participate without reserva- 
-in all future activities of the Committee as if it were 
ady a full member. 

he Programme was not launched according to an 
Iblished plan that made successive provision for all 
sstages. But two circumstances have conferred upon 
continuity of purpose and a clear-cut line of action 
h have characterized its work. In the first place, 
se of the fundamentals of the Programme were al- 
Hy contained in resolution 9 (IV), in which the 
rernments of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
iduras and Nicaragua expressed their intention of 
-sloping their productive sectors and transport systems 
sas to promote the integration of their economies; 
-xpanding their markets beyond their national bound- 
:s through trade; of co-ordinating their development 
berammes and of establishing enterprises in which all 
some of the Central American countries had an inter- 
In the second place, at its first session (August 
), the Committee, besides adopting its own rules of 


The following pages are based on the report (E/CN.12/CCE/ 
which the secretariat submitted to the Central American 
nomic Co-operation Committee at its sixth session (San José, 
sa Rica, August 1959). The text of the report was revised and 
ght up to date for the preparation of this article. 

“On that occasion it had before it the following documents 
eared by the secretariat: Informe preliminar sobre integracion 
miprocidad econdmicas en Centroamérica (E/CN.12/AC.17/3) ; 
neracién econdmica y cooperacién tecnologica (E/ CN.12/AC. 
-); Unificacién de nomenclaturas arancelarias (E/CN.12/ 
7/5); and Los transportes en Centroamérica (E/CN.12/AC. 


‘The Central American Economic Integration Pro- 
‘:mme is essentially a concerted international effort 
ped at the removal of the main obstacles which prevent 
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WTRAL AMERICAN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION PROGRAMME: EVALUATION AND PROSPECTS? 


I. ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE PROGRAMME 


procedure which established it as a permanent ECLA 
body, laid down many of the basic principles and ob- 
jectives for Central American economic integration. From 
the outset, it was made clear that the programme was 
to be carried out gradually, progressively and on a reci- 
procal and equitable basis to the mutual benefit of the 
five participating countries. The Committee advocated 
the co-ordination of activities at the regional level in 
order to avoid duplication of investment and ensure its 
maximum utilization in such fields as financing, electric 
energy, transport, technical training and technological 
research. A list of activities was drawn up in connexion 
with the Economic Integration Programme and a re- 
quest was made in respect of the list that “concrete pro- 
jects be formulated, envisaging the establishment of new 
industries and the improvement and rationalization of 
those already in existence. ..”.* 

Upon this initial framework of principles and ob- 
jectives the Committee, at its successive sessions, has 
gradually shaped the Economic Integration Programme. 
Its studies and activities culminated in June 1958 in 
the signing by the five Central American Governments 
of the treaties of Tegucigalpa, Honduras, supplemented, 
in September 1959, by the signing at San José of the 
Central American Agreement on the Equalization of Im- 
port Duties and Charges and of a protocol on a Central 
American preferential tariff, which bring the Central 
American common market into force. Thus, while es- 
chewing the inflexibility of a pre-conceived plan—which 
in any case could hardly have been formulated for lack 
of the necessary experience and data—the Programme 
has maintained a marked unity of purpose and action, 
which has enabled a wide variety of activities to be 
carried out as part of a co-ordinated and well-defined 
policy. 

Now that the formative stage of the Programme has 
been completed and most of the machinery for the eco- 
nomic integration of Central America has been set up, 
the time has come to act and to prepare more far-reach- 
ing and perhaps more detailed plans for the future. At 
the same time, the integration Programme must retain 
those elements of flexibility and gradual improvement 
which have given it its dynamic character and enabled 
it to adapt each phase of its evolution to the particular 
needs of the moment. 


3 See resolution 2 (AC.17). 


II. BASES AND OBJECTIVES 


the accelerated economic development of five separate 
tiny countries which are largely dependent for their 
growth on stimuli received from the world economy. At 
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the same time, it is an effort to achieve the maximum 
rate of economic growth compatible with their resources 
by putting the latier to the best possible use and securing 
the greatest yield from investments. 

For this purpose, it was and still is necessary to pierce 
the confining walls of national and local markets, so 
inadequate for the maintenance of a solid industrial 
structure, to ensure highly capital-intensive investment in 
basic sectors and to promote technical improvements 
in the crop and livestock sector which is a vital part 
of the over-all economy. The rapid rate of population 
erowth, which is one of the highest in the world (3 per 
cent per year), makes it even more urgent to give a 
strong boost to industrialization which, on the whole, is 
at the embryonic stage in all the Central American 
countries. Given their limited capital resources and the 
slow rate of capital formation, it is essential to co- 
ordinate investments and achieve a degree of specializa- 
tion and division of labour in the five countries which 
should transcend the level attained so far as a result 
partly of the natural play of economic forces and partly 
of the influence of bilateral free-trade agreements. 

Furthermore, the pooling of efforts and the deliber- 
ate enlargement of the basic economic structure to com- 
prise the whole of Central America will provide a means 
of demolishing the main barriers to economic develop- 
ment. With its total area of 440 865 square kilometres 
and its eight million inhabitants (in 1950), Central 
America embraces some countries and areas suffering 
from over-population and hidden unemployment and 
others which are relatively under-populated. Both these 
phenomena show at once that the Central American 
countries cannot develop individually in such a way as 
to absorb their surplus population and achieve the most 
rational use of their resources. 

The low level of income generated (175 dollars per 
capita in 1950) also reflects the lack of investment cap- 
ital, techniques and markets. Although, as a result of 
external stimuli, the income level has risen almost with- 
out interruption for quite some time, it is obvious that, 
in the long run, the progress which each country might 
achieve on its own is bound to be limited and in any 
case less than what could be achieved by joint action. 
Closer co-operation in financial, technological and educa- 
tional matters as well as in the production sectors them- 
selves is an immediate need. Integration does not only 


III. PRESENT WORK PROGRAMME AND PROPOSED ACTIVITIES IN 1959-64, 


During its first seven years of activity, the Central 
American Economic Co-operation Committee has under- 
taken and executed a large number of projects in vari- 
ous fields of study. They may be divided into two groups: 
(a) activities designed to constitute the institutional 
framework of the integration Programme; and (b) pro- 
jects concerned with directly or indirectly productive 

_activities. The aproach made to the problem of Central 
America’s economic integration has been to carry out 
successive studies of the different aspects involved, with 
the scope and intensiveness required in each case. While 
the work which led to the adoption of the Tegucigalpa 
and San José treaties was going on, progress was made 
in the examination of industrial development, projects, 
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involve the formal expansion of markets; it must als 
be accompanied by a series of joint efforts in the field 
of transport, energy, technical training and the mode 
nization of production methods which have to be exe 
cised simultaneously in order to create those productiy 
activities which nurture free trade. In other words, i 
tegration should be based on the general improvemer 
of economic efficiency as a whole and not merely o 
the development of certain sectors. This explains wh 
the Programme has attained its present scope and im 
parts significance to the achievements in a large numbe 
of different fields. 

Viewed from a broader angle, the Programme ma 
also be considered as an attempt to co-ordinate and suf 
plement the economic development of the five Centre 
American countries as a joint undertaking. Such a vie} 
presupposes that each country has formulated its ne 
tional development plans as a co-ordinated whole, the 
a high degree of co-ordination in the matter of economi 
policy will be gradually evolved, and that an economi 
infrastructure covering the whole region will be progres 
sively built up. The co-ordination of plans and pre 
grammes will not mean that the tempo of developmer 
in the different countries will be subordinated to plan 
for the area as a whole nor that national projects wi 
be superseded by regional schemes, but merely the 
activities in the various sectors will be concerted at th 
international level so that public and private inves 
ments are made in the right form and the right time 
thus affording their maximum possible yield. 

It is in response to these needs and in fulfilment o 
these objectives that the Programme has, under the au: 
pices of ECLA, taken on a personality of its own. Thi 
article outlines each of the Programme’s main sector: 
as well as their contribution to and importance for if 
over-all objectives. It also analyses the progress achieve 
in the period 1952-59, and the work which, in the se 
eretariat’s opinion, should be carried out in the ney 
five years. Certain essential activities have been omitte 
from the proposed plan on the grounds that they coul 
be undertaken by other bodies or national organizations 
No attempt has been made to draw up an annotated lis 
of future projects, but simply to indicate the generé 
lines that should be taken by different phases of th 
Programme. This over-all policy has often been illustra’ 
ed by specific projects. § 
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“A 
certain problems of agricultural integration were studiec 
agencies for technological research and administratiy 
training were inaugurated and a start was made on th 
co-ordination of the basic sectors of the economy. TI 
integrated approach is justified in that it is perhaps th 
only way of husbanding resources and expediting d 
velopment which are the basic objectives of the Pre 
gramme. The case of Central America and that of o 
countries which have attempted to pool their economi 
resources differs in that the latter already possesse 
an integrated infrastructure, the main restriction beiz 
an institutional framework conceived on a strictly ni 
tional basis. It has been and always will be essential f 
Central America, on the other hand, to build up a 


rrfect a common market and to project new activities 
ile achieving the co-ordinated expansion of practical- 
all the basic sectors of the economy. 

As part of this general policy, much of the work 
as been concentrated on the execution of projects of 
| institutional nature. The general framework of the 
rogramme has already been built up, and the first 
aange of emphasis is likely to take place in the pattern 

its activities. The next step will be to improve the 
stitutional basis, and, at the appropriate time, design 
ed set in motion the additional integration machinery 
mich will be required. The United Nations may be 
lled upon to act in this field, but its role will diminish 
importance. The emphasis will tend towards the study 
ed execution of directly remunerative projects which 
we already been examined and those which are to be 
idied in the future. The completion of this type of 
coject which would make use of the established institu- 
nal framework and, at the same time, the co-ordina- 
yn of basic services and facilities will, from the eco- 
pmic point of view, give substance and reality to the 
ferts made in the institutional sector. 


1. Common market 


) Review of activities 


When the Programme was launched in 1952 there 
is a small flow of trade among the five countries, 
nich amounted in that year to 10.3 million dollars or 
2 per cent of their total exports. Certain bilateral 
pse-trade agreements were also in existence, the number 
which was successively increased until they covered 
ractically all the Central American countries and there- 
- helped to determine this trade flow. 

The studies on the formation of the common market 
rd the drafting of a multilateral free-trade agreement 
sre therefore built up on this foundation and on the 
perience accumulated in establishing it. Although the 
amber—and, in some cases, the scope—of bilateral 
-reements have increased, trade among the five count- 
as has tended to expand less than total trade. The share 

the former in the latter dropped from 3.2 per cent 

1952 to 2.7 per cent in 1957. This served as a warn- 
:¢ that more comprehensive measures were required 
secure 2 substantial increase in inter-Central American 
tade, without detriment to the possible influence of bi- 
teral agreements It also brought home the need for 
jpplementing the exemption from duties and the re- 
foval of trade restrictions by measures to stimulate 
oduction and facilitate the transport of goods included 
a free-trade system. 

For this purpose it was necessary to establish a com- 
‘ete multilateral system and studies had to be made 
its form and scope. They had to consider whether 
te mutual concessions granted by the countries con- 
ined should be applied gradually or whether an ab- 
Hlutely free trade system should be established forth- 
uth and also what machinery was necessary for the 
sstem’s operation. This group of studies played a do- 
inant role in the work of the Programme and led to 
> examination of further related problems. The work 
ne by the secretariat in this field has been channelled 
nrough the Central American Trade Sub-Committee set 


up on 16 October 1953.4 The Economic Co-operation 
Committee has appointed ad hoc committees to deal with 
specific problems and has convened meetings of consult- 
ants when necessary. s 

Tn accordance with the Committee’s general plan for 
eradual and progressive evolution towards Central Amer- 
ican economic integration, the secretariat, in co-opera- 
tion with TAO experts, analysed some of the problems 
involved directly or indirectly in the establishment of 
the common market, such as tariff schedules, customs 
legislation, trade policy, inter-Central American trade 
and the fiscal repercussions of equalization and free 
trade.® 

These documents and their discussion by the Central 
American Trade Sub-Committee and the Economic Co- 
operation Committee itself showed that a procedure based 
merely on the total elimination of duties and charges 
might prove unduly rigid. It seemed necessary to con- 
sider in addition the possibility of reducing gradually 
the duties on certain items as a temporary measure or of 
adopting other procedures which would lead to partial 
free trade and thus facilitate the adjustment of national 
production to free competition. Items in respect of which 
the complete removal of duties gave rise to insuperable 
difficulties could thus be incorporated within the free- 
trade system. The importance of equalizing import duties 
vis-a-vis third countries was also realized not only as an 


4 The Sub-Committee set up under resolution 18 (AC.17) has 
the following functions: (a) to draw up a uniform Central Ameri- 
ean tariff nomenclature for export products; (b) to study the 
means for unifying customs legislation, regulations, terminology 
and procedures, as well as the concepts for units of appraisal and 
criteria for valuing merchandise; (c) to proceed with the considera- 
tion of customs, commercial, monetary, exchange, taxation or 
other factors affecting the cost of commodities exchanged het- 
ween the Central American republics, particularly those which 
are or may be the object of contraband, with a view to offsetting 
the differentials which give or may give rise to such traffic; 
(d) to formulate recommendations on the foregoing subjects so 
that Governments may adopt uniform solutions and procedures. 

5 The main documents prepared on this subject during the 
first seven years of the Committee’s work were: Andlisis y pers- 
pectivas del comercio intercentroamericano (E/CN.12/CCE/10) ; 
Politica comercial y libre comercio en Centroamérica (E/CN.12/ 
CCE/11) ; Productos incluidos en los tratados de libre comercio 
vigentes en Centroamérica (AC.1/1/DT/3) ; Productos de posible 
inclusion en un tratado multilateral centroamericano de libre 
comercio (AC.1/1/DT/4) ; Relacién entre los tratados de libre co- 
mercio vigentes en Centroamérica y las bases para la elabora- 
cién de un proyecto de tratado multilateral centroamericano de 
libre comercio indicadas en la Resolucion 23 (CCE) (AC.1/1/ 
DT/5); Métodos para calcular y determinar gravdmenes totales 
uniformes a la importacién en los paises centroamericanos (E/CN. 
12/CCE/SC.1/31) ; Métodos de aplicacién y problemas de la equi- 
paracion. de gravdmenes aduaneros en Centroamérica (E/CN.12/ 
CCE/SC.1/34-TAA/LAT/13) ; Repercusiones fiscales de la equi- 
paracion de impuestos a la importacion y del libre comercio en 
Centroamérica (E/CN.12/CCE/110) ; Proyectos de codigo y re- 
glamentos aduaneros para Centroamérica (TAA/LAT/4); Se- 
gundo Proyecto de Cédigo Aduanero Uniforme_Centroamericano 
(TAA/LAT/14) ; Proyecto de Nomenclatura Uniforme de Ex- 
portacién para Centroamérica (E/CN.12/CCE/SC.1/4) ; Defini- 
ciones y reglas generales para la aplicacion uniforme de los aran- 
celes centroamericanos (E/CN.12/CCE/SC.1/3 Add. 4); Nomen- 
clatura Arancelaria Uniforme Centroamericana (NAUCA) and 
Manual de Codificacién (E/CN.12/420) United Nations pub- 
lication, Sales No.: 1955.IL.G.3; Proyecto de Convenio Centroame- 
ricano sobre Equiparacion de Gravamenes a la Importacion (E/CN. 
12/CCE/163/Add.1) ; Procedimientos para la equiparacion de los 
impuestos a la importacién en Centroamerica (E/CN.12/CCE/ 
§C.1/41/Rev.1) ; Evolucién del libre comercio y de la equipara- 
cién arancelaria (E/CN.12/CCE/165). 
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essential part of the free-trade mechanism but also as a 
device which would automatically tend to increase the 
volume of inter-Central American trade by maintaining 
the same degree of protection in all the countries and 
encouraging the replacement of imports by Central Amer- 
ican products. Furthermore, it was recognized in a 
secretariat study that the size of the revenue from import 
duties in all the five countries and the possible fiscal 
effects of their equalization and of a free-trade system 
might entail the progressive application of the free-trade 
régime to a certain number of products. 

The first draft multilateral treaty was drawn up in 
March 1956 by an ad hoc committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Central American Governments. Aft- 
er a period of consideration and study and two addi- 
tional meetings of the ad hoc committee to deal with 
certain aspects of the draft, the fifth session of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Committee discussed the matter and 
the final text of the multilateral treaty was prepared and 
signed by the five Governments on 10 June 1958. In 
September of the same year, uniform import duties were 
adopted by the Trade Sub-Committee in respect of near- 
ly half the items covered in the multilateral treaty. Their 
import value represented some 25 million dollars or 5 
per cent of the area’s total imports in 1957. At the 
same time, the Committee drafted and submitted for im- 
mediate signature by the Governments the first Central 
American Agreement on the Equalization of Import 
Duties and Charges. On 1 September 1959, the Agree- 
ment was signed, together with an appended Protocol 
by which the five countries granted a preferential tariff 
of 20 per cent to their imports of natural commodities 
and manufactured goods. 

The multilateral treaty and equalization agreement 
provide the bases for establishing a Central American 
common market. The Treaty contains an initial schedule 
of commodities—to be successively amplified—which 
may be traded with complete freedom. The following 
temporary phases are also envisaged: (a) progressive 
tariff reductions by stages; (b) special temporary ré- 
gimes for commodities which may be subject to quan- 
titative import or export restrictions; and (c) free trade 
among a number of countries less than the total number 
of the contracting parties and, at the same time, progres- 
sive tariff reductions with the remaining country or coun- 
tries. The purpose of all these measures is the ultimate 
inclusion of the commodities concerned in the free-trade 
schedule. It also establishes the unrestricted application 
of most-favoured-nation treatment to the remainder of 
the articles traded, freedom of transit, national treat- 
ment for persons, investment and goods. It contains 
other provisions concerning entry into force, duration 
and abrogation and requires the standardization vis-a-vis 
the rest of the world of import taxes and duties on mer- 
chandise subject to free trade. 

The equalization of import duties gave rise to practi- 
cal problems which had to be solved. On the one hand, 
existing customs classifications differed from one Cen- 
tral American country to another. On the other, the 
conflicting types of duty and even divergences in their 
principles of application made comparability difficult. 
To begin with, a uniform customs nomenclature for 
imports was tackled and later a method of calculation 
was worked out which made allowance for the differences 
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in customs procedures and enabled the duties and charges 
levied in each one of the five countries to be compared, 
Once this basis for comparability had been laid down, 
studies were initiated on the form which equalization 
would take and how it would be maintained. Finally; 
approval was given to an equalization procedure which 
established uniform principles for the levying of duties 
and consolidated within the tariff the charges, taxes and 
duties which each country applied to imports. This 
procedure was subsequently improved and extended dur- 
ing the initial discussion of customs equalization held 
in September 1958, when the methodology and the basic 
principles of equalization were agreed upon.® When 
those principles were adopted, it was realized that equa- 
lization should help to coordinate the tariff policy of 
the various Governments in pursuance of the aims of the 
Economic Integration Programme. 

The equalization Agreement provides that the Govern- 
ments are to set up a uniform Central American import 
tariff within five years. So that equalization may help 
to promote free trade, it is also established that the 
countries shall grant complete freedom of trade in respect 
of all equalized commodities within the space of five 
years from the date on which equalization is affected. 
In this way, the Governments expressed their intention 
of expediting the formation of the common market with- 
in the ten-year time limit specified in the multilateral 
Treaty. The concession of an initial 20-per-cent prefer- 
ential tariff is another manifestation of the same tend- 
ency. In order to attain these targets, all the activities 
comprised in the integration Programme will have to be 
accelerated at the same pace. 

The multilateral Treaty and the régime for integra- 
tion industries have been ratified by the legislative as- 
semblies of Guatemala, Nicaragua and El Salvador. 
When the four integration agreements are first imple- 
mented, two lines of action will be necessary: firstly, 
measures of a more immediate nature related to the 
treaties’ entry into force and; secondly, others of a 
longer-term nature designed to allow for the rapid evolu- 
tion of the free-trade system and the establishment of 
the customs union provided for in article II of the 
Treaty. | 


(b) Future work 


During the next few years the activities of the secre- 
tariat will be aimed at the simultaneous negotiation of 
equalization and a free-trade system in accordance with 
the instructions given by the Committee, at its sixth ses- 
sion, and the formulation and proposal of solutions for 


the trade, fiscal and institutional problems which may 


arise from the application of the Treaty. To accomplish 
this it will have to co-operate closely with the Trad 


B 

6 Equiparacion de gravdmenes aduaneros y politica comer: 
cial comun en Centroamérica (TAA/LAT/21) ; Clasificacién aran 
celaria uniforme al nivel de los incisos de los productos incluido 
en el Tratado Multilateral de Libre Comercio e Integracién Ect 
némica Centroamericana (E/CN.12/CCE/SC.1/38) ; Procedimien 
tos para la equiparacién de los impuestos a la importacién er 
Centroamérica (E/CN.12/CCE/SC.1/41) ; Consideraciones sobr 
la aplicacién del Articulo XXVII del Tratado Multilateral 
Libre Comercio e Integracién Econémica Centroamericana (E/CI 
12/CCE/SC.1/42). Proyecto de Convenio Centroamericano s 
bre Equiparacién de Gravémenes a la Importacién (E/CN.1 
CCE/163/Add.1). 
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uub-Committee and, when it is constituted, with the 


éentral American Trade Commission and its secretariat, 
hich is the body set up by the Governments to consider 
ynd solve problems connected with the common market.” 

In the first place, the secretariat will be called upon 
»» undertake, in consultation with the Governments and 
rough the appropriate machinery, the study of those 
ems which may be incorporated in the schedule ap- 
eended to the Treaty and which will be traded with ab- 
polute freedom. The articles included in bilateral treaties, 
most of which were incorporated in the multilateral ré- 
jime, served as a starting point for the compilation of 
nae present schedule. Another type of action will now 
e necessary. It will involve the study of large groups 
ff items analysed from the point of view of their pro- 
kuction possibilities, market situation, degree of compet- 
liveness and general cost position, as well as the fiscal 
pepercussions of their incorporation within the free-trade 
Fégime. Although integration has been conceived as a 
rradual process, it seems necessary, while preserving the 
trinciple of a progressive movement, to impart a strong 
npetus to the free-trade system, so that its effects on 
conomic activities may be clearly appreciated and may 
sad to the specialization of Central American output. 
This impetus may take the form of successive additions 
bo the schedule, as already mentioned, as well as of the 
clusion of articles produced by integration industries 
rhich will be traded with absolute freedom, according 
the provisions of the Treaty relating to industry. 
Secondly, it would seem necessary to explore in detail 
he possibilities of applying the interim régimes provid- 
d for in the Treaty and mentioned earlier. The steps 
maken to extend the schedule of completely free items 
will indicate those which, for fiscal or other reasons, 
may only be included in a system of successive reduc- 
ions. Concurrently with the study of items which would 
»e subject to this kind of interim régime, the degree of 
mree trade to be accorded to them and the specific pro- 
edures for its application should be decided upon very 
oon. This problem has already been studied by the 
ecretariat but has become increasingly important with 
the entry into force of the Treaty. The interim régimes 
ire not alternatives but additions to the free-trade system. 
Within this over-all conception, the prospect of eliminat- 
ng inter-Central American customs tariffs by means of 
radual reductions—say, over a period of 10 years— 
could greatly facilitate the extension of the free-trade 
régime established under the Treaty. A preliminary step 
of great importance in this direction is the general pre- 
‘erential tariff applied by the five Central American 
countries to each other. 


7 The Central American Trade Commission, whose secretariat 
s under the jurisdiction of the Secretariat of the Organization 
of Central American States, has the following main terms of 
eference: (a) to propose measures conducive to the full develop- 
ment of the free-trade area and to prepare a specific plan for the 
Lestablishment of a Central American common market; (b) to 
study matters relating to the application of the Treaty and to pro- 
pe se measures to solve any problem which may arise; (c) to 
h-ecommend additions to the schedule appended to the Treaty 
land adopt measures to ensure the standardization of customs tariffs, 
ithe establishment of uniform fiscal and customs régimes and the 
sonclusion of agreements in respect of double taxation and trans- 
ort; and (d) in general, to take appropriate action on all mat- 
ers relating to the application of the Treaty and the expansion 
of the Central American free-trade area. 


Increasing activity is to be expected as regards the 
equalization of tariffs. During 1960 the Governments 
will negotiate a uniform Central American tariff, which 
will be submitted in draft form to the Committee at the 
end of the year. In order to facilitate this process, it 
will be necessary, in line with the resolutions on the sub- 
ject, to improve and amplify the body of basic principles 
and procedures which have already been applied during 
the first tariff negotiations. The task here is to ensure 
that succeeding negotiations for the equalization of tariffs 
are based on principles and lines of action which will 
allow the formulation of a common policy by means of 
the progressive building-up of a single Central American 
tariff. Besides these general studies, others will be 
undertaken with a view to suggesting groups of items 
susceptible of equalization and tendering advice as re- 
gards such products as well as their raw materials and 
substitutes, so that a decision may be reached as to the 
tariff level to be applied uniformly throughout Central 
America. These studies, in all their phases, should be 
undertaken with the active participation of Governments, 
as in the case of the initial customs negotiations. 

It is also to be expected that, as the resources of 
the Central American Trade Commission’s secretariat 
increase, the participation of the EcLA secretariat will 
tend to become concentrated on more general studies 
requested by Governments rather than on studies of in- 
dividual products. This will release some of the re- 
sources available, which may be then employed for the 
study of other problems relating to the application of 
the Treaty and its evolution towards the customs union 
visualized in it. 

The formation of a common market and the integra- 
tion of the economies of a group of countries presuppose 
the existence of at least some common standards of trade 
policy and, in the last analysis, the formulation of a 
clear-cut policy in this field. The secretariat has studied 
certain aspects of this problem.* In article XXIV, the 
Treaty provides for some measures of joint policy and 
for the adoption of a common position in international 
negotiations and leaves room for the renegotiation or 
denunciation of those agreements which may constitute 
an obstacle for the Central American free-trade system. 
The need thus indicated for this kind of measure opens 
up a whole field of action which must be explored if 
certain provisions of the Treaty are to be valid and 
fully applicable or if its scope is to be enlarged. As 
regards tariff equalization, the aims pursued by adopt- 
ing uniform customs tariffs vis-d-vis third countries 
might be thwarted by the concession of import exemp- 
tions of varying scope and magnitude by two or more 
Central American countries, or by the application of 
quantitative controls affecting the free-trade régime. 

It will therefore be desirable within the next few 
years to undertake studies of the franchise system in each 
country with the dual aim of determining how far such 
systems constitute an obstacle to tariff equalization and 
what measures of co-ordination are necessary to remedy 
the situation in the future. Quantitative restrictions 
—which may affect the imports or exports of Central 
American or other countries—are naturally dictated by 


8 Politica comercial y libre comercio en Centroamérica (E/CN. 
12/CCE/11), and Equiparacién de gravamenes aduaneros y po- 
litica comercial comin en Centoramérica (TAA/LAT/21). 
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national requirements. The co-ordination of trade within 
the area may well lead to the reduction or elimination 
of these requirements, since shortages may be met or sur- 
pluses disposed of in other Central American countries. 
Although, under an interim régime, the Treaty allows 
quantitative controls, they represent an obstacle to free 
trade which should be studied and gradually removed. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that, while the 
Central American common market was being constituted, 
the possibilities of building up a Latin American common 
market were being examined. The procedures to be 
adopted to implement this project as well as its initial 
geographical scope are under study and have not yet 
been clearly defined. In any case, the establishment of 
another economic grouping in Latin America will prob- 
ably give rise to a number of inter-relationships be- 
tween this broader market and the Central American 
eroup. In the Latin American common market project, 
the individuality of the Central American common market 
has been preserved and it is considered as a unit. Furth- 
ermore, the development of the Economic Integration 
Programme will in itself modify both the volume and 
composition of trade and will result in increased demands 
for capital equipment. It might then be feasible to es- 
tablish certain relationships, preferably in respect of 
specific commodities between the Central American eco- 
nomic unit and the rest of Latin America. During the 
next few years, such relationships between the Central 
American common market and groups established in the 
rest of Latin America will be studied. 


2. Integrated industrial development 
(a) Review of activities 


Unlike the other activities covered by the Economic 
Integration Programme, which are means to achieve 
certain ends, industrial integration is an end in itself. 
When the Programme was initiated, the Central American 
countries, in varying degrees, were at an incipient stage 
of industrial development and almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the production of consumer goods covering 
only a relatively small proportion of total demand. For 
example, even today when there are textile mills establish- 
ed in all the Central American countries, it is estimated 
that about 70 per cent of demand in this sector is met 
from imports. A series of factors, ranging from the lack 
of suitable techniques and the absence of sufficient 
specialization to the shortage of capital equipment, pre- 
vent the industrial sector from producing the goods in 
demand. All these factors, are, however, merely mani- 
festations of the main obstacle to industrial development 
which, as has been repeatedly asserted, is the limited size 
of domestic markets. These are too small to warrant 
heavy industrial investment and encourage a suitable 
division of labour, a fact which itself prevents the ap- 
plication of advanced techniques. Other factors help to 
accentuate the smallness of the markets. The unequal 
distribution of income is unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of manufactured goods. Increases in income ob- 
tained by a minority tend to be spent on imported manu- 
factures and the already small market for domestic 
manufactures is thus further reduced. 

The Governments of Central America have encouraged 
industrialization at the national level. Legislation provid- 
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ing incentives for industry exists in all five countries and 
other measures of encouragement have been adopted. As 
a result, new enterprises have been launched in recent 
years and some degree of specialization on the national 
level has been attained. Nevertheless, industry has been 
unable to play as dynamic a role as it should in economie 
development. The limitation and fragmentation of mar- 
kets has usually had two results: plant size has either 
been proportionate to the market and uneconomic or too 
big for the market with a consequent low coefficient of 
capacity. In other cases, the limitation of the market has 
prevented, or delayed for many years, the establishment 
of certain industries within the Programme, taken the 
first steps to ascertain the possibilities of an integrated 
development of new activities and existing industries, 
which offer good prospects for regional specialization 
and rationalization. The studies in this field by the 
secretariat and the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations have been considered by the Committee at its 
different sessions. The following industries were felt to 
be suitable for economic integration: petroleum refin- 
ing; fertilizers, insecticides and fungicides; veterinary, 
biological and pharmaceutical products; tyres and inner 
tubes; paints, varnishes and dyes; ceramics; glass, plastic 
and metal containers; fisheries products; welded tubing; 
absorbent cotton; timber; and pulp and paper. 

For the purpose of giving greater encouragement to 
private industry and securing its active participation 
in the Programme, the Central American Industrial Ini- 
tiatives Commission was set up in 1956. It is composed 
of two delegates appointed by each Government, one at 
least representing private enterprise. This Commission 
was called upon to consider the studies prepared by the 
secretariat and by the specialized agencies. At its first 
session it studied new possibilities of industrial develop- 
ment in specific sectors and explored various forms of 
co-operation between private enterprise in the different 
countries. 

Among specific projects, the timber industry was 
given particular consideration by the Committee. Activi- 
ties in this field have ranged from a study of forestry 
resources in the area to the formulation of an industrial 
project for Honduras including a study of organizational 
an financial arrangements.? A special working group_ 


9 Informe sobre los recursos forestales y las posibitidades de 
produccién de celulosa y papel en Centroamérica. Fao mission, 
1954; Proyecto para la fabricacién de celulosa y papel en Cen- 
troamérica. Informe general de la Misién de la Fao acerca de 
las bases técnicas y econdmicas para la seleccién de la region 
forestal y el establecimiento de una fabrica de celulosa y papel 
y de industrias madereras integradas en Honduras, dentro del 
programa de integracién econdmica del Istmo Centroamericano. 
(va0/57/1/603) ; Trabajos de seleccién del Grea forestal para la 
planta de celulosa y papel en Honduras; métodos técnicos em- 
pleados en el inventario forestal (rA0/57/1/604) ; Caracteristicas 
de las regiones forestales explotadas actualmente en Honduras & 
industrias madereras de posible integracién con la fabrica de ce- 
lulosa y papel (FA0/57/1/605) ; Estructura técnica, consumo de 
madera, productos quimicos, energia, etc.; centros de operacion 
e inversiones de diferentes plantas de celulosa y papel de posible 
estublecimiento~en Honduras (FA0/57/1/606) ; Informe prelimi- 
nar sobre el plan de manejo forestal para el establecimiento de 
la fabrica centroamericana de celulosa y papel proyectado en 
Honduras. Fao mission, 1958; Informe preliminar sobre los pro- 
blemas de caminos y transportes para la explotacién forestal y 
la operacién de la fdbrica de celulosa y papel proyectada en 
Honduras. Fao mission, 1958; Proyecto para la fabricacién de 
celulosa y papel en Centroamérica (Fao/oats/59/1, Tao /LatT/23 ). 


ler the jurisdiction of the Industrial Initiatives Com- 
ssion considered the United Nations report on the tex- 
| industry *° and found considerable possibilities of 
vional specialization and a potential capacity for import 
sstitution. On the basis of the results obtained, a 
rx programme has been prepared for the purpose of 
lerating various aspects of textile production through 
ederation of textile associations now being formed. The 
ssibility is being explored of establishing an insecticides 
| fungicides industry ™! in Central America and it is 
mned to make similar studies of the other items felt 
e significant for the Programme, in accordance with 
order of priorities which has been laid down. 
_A deeper knowledge of the problems of industrializa- 
1 revealed the need—in this case also—for an insti- 
econal framework which would facilitate balanced and 
ole industrial development in such a way that its bene- 
would be fairly distributed throughout the area with- 
ea reasonable period of time. The first draft of a 
ime for the Central American integration industries 
$s prepared by the secretariat and submitted for study 
‘an ad hoe committee which met at Managua during 
56.12 The amended draft was considered by the Com- 
ttee during its fourth and fifth sessions and led to the 
»ption and signature by the five Governments of 
Agreement on the Régime for Central American In- 
ation Industries. This instrument provides the neces- 
y incentives for the establishment of industries which 
iid not be founded or developed without the Central 
merican market and for the conversion of others from 
jational to a Central American scale. It also defines 
general conditions which should govern their establish- 
nt or enlargement. This Agreement guarantees the 
e market of the whole area for the products of the in- 
nration industries; requires Governments to set up a 
gle tariff vis-a-vis external countries in respect of the 
ducts of such industries, related products, substitutes, 
materials and containers; and grants to the integra- 
enterprises the benefits and exemptions due to them 
ider the national legislation of the country where they 
. established. It also provides for a system of com- 
tition by means of progressive reductions for the prod. 
s of other plants seeking to enter the market jointly 
h those from integration industries. 


) Future work — 


Now that the Central American Governments have 
eed upon the conditions in which industrial integra- 
:n should be carried out, a series of activities related 
the application of the régime must be organized forth- 
th. These are summed up below. 

(i) Initial group of integration industries and ad- 
ional protocols. On the basis of the projects so far 
adied and of the additional plans submitted, it is neces- 
y to define immediately the first group of industries 


10 Informe preliminar sobre la industria textil centroamerica- 
“(TAA/LAT/3) ; and Informe de la reunion del Grupo de Tra- 
aoe industria textil (E/CN.12/CCE/109). st 

11 Informe sobre el uso y la posible fabricacién de pesticidas 
| Centroamérica (TAO/LAT/24). 2 2 

12 Anteproyecto de Régimen de Industrias Centroamericanas 
Integracién, provisional document prepared by the secretariat 
pursuance of resolution 26 (CCE); and Informe del Grupo de 
ertos sobre Régimen de Industrias Centroamericanas de In- 


racion (E/CN.12/CCE/68). 


which might enjoy integration status. Besides the tech- 
nical and economic considerations which must be borne 
in mind in each particular case, the problem is to main- 
tain a balance between the countries concerned and to 
make certain that the new industrial activities are suit- 
ably distributed among them. With this end in view, the 
régime stipulates that no country shall be allocated a 
second integration plant while any of the others has not 
been assigned one. This requisite to ensure reciprocity 
may gradually be fulfilled through the adoption of suc- 
cessive additional protocols until each one of the five 
countries has been allocated a plant. However, there 
would also be advantages in arranging for preliminary 
over-all negotiations to consider simultaneously industrial 
plants whose technical and economic characteristics are 
such that they could be established in each of the Central 
American countries. By means of this second procedure 
it would be possible to evaluate on a comparative basis 
the economic importance of the industries to be inau- 
gurated, so as to give a vigorous start to the Program- 
me and to secure from the very outset the united backing 
of private enterprise throughout the Central American 
countries. 

At the same time, another equally important problem 
should be tackled. The régime for integration industries, 
as already pointed out, comprises a basic set of principles 
which contains no definition of the specific conditions 
that must govern the establishment of each industry. This 
gap will have to be filled by additional protocols to the 
Agreement, which will set forth not only the location but 
the minimum capacity of plants, the terms on which the 
installation of new plants within the same industry would 
be admissible, the requirements necessary for the pro- 
tection of the consumer, the principles to be followed as 
regards the participation of Central American capital, 
and other aspects. Consequenily, the definition of these 
conditions and the provisional drafting of an additional 
protocol are among the other immediate steps necessary 
for the implementation of the Agreement. 

Furthermore, during its sixth session the Committee 
decided to set up an ad hoc Working Group to study the 
problems arising in connexion with the application of 
the régime and to consider the various industrial pro- 
jects with integration possibilities. 7 hrough this Group, 
in which representatives of private enterprise will be 
entitled to participate, it will be possible eradually to 
determine which industrial activities seem suitable for 
inclusion in the régime. 

(ii) Other industrial projects. Private entrepreneurs 
will probably submit to the secretariat of the Ceniral 
American Industrial Integration Commission applications 
for the incorporation of industries which, when they 
have been approved, will extend the integrated develop- 
ment of Central America. Nevertheless, it will still be 
necessary, as a permanent activity under the Economic 
Integration Programme, to continue to suggest and study 
new lines of development for industrial integration, in 
order to stimulate the process and secure by degrees the 
necessary balance and complementarity. 

Within this field of activity, it will also probably be 
necessary in the course of time to study and execute, in 
specific cases, a whole interrelated industrial complex, 
rather than an isolated industrial project. The execu- 
tion of this type of project would call for increased re- 
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sources of all kinds and a joint investment which might 
be beyond the capacities of the area. It would also 
entail the creation of a series of permanent services and 
relations to link the different parts of the industrial 
complex and full agreement as to the timing and phas- 
ing of the installation of plant. But such a plan, besides 
offering what might prove a more economic form of in- 
dustrial development, would also meet the need for 
reciprocity within a single project, inasmuch as the com- 
ponents of the complex could be established in two or 
more countries whenever it was technically and econo- 
mically feasible. 

Apart from launching the first integration industries 
and formulating specific projects, the Programme will 
have to take into account a series of factors which go 
beyond the specific elements of each individual project 
and which may have an important influence on the re- 
sults obtained. The selection of large-, medium- or small- 
scale projects, their timing, and considerations connected 
with the relative desirability of carrying out short-term 
projects which can be started almost as soon as they 
have been approved or longer-term projects which in- 
volve considerable prior study, give rise to problems of 
balance between one and the other class of projects which 
must receive close attention. The study and elucidation 
of such problems will probably require prolonged action 
by the United Nations, in close contact with the Central 
American Industrial Integration Commission and its sec- 
retariat. 

(iii) Mobility of resources. While these inquiries are 
proceeding, the machinery necessary to allow greater 
mobility throughout the area of the resources available 
in each country should be studied. As is well known, 
funds are now freely transferable throughout the area 
and private investment, accompanied to a lesser extent 
by public investment, has been made from country to 
country. Both the Multilateral Treaty on Free Trade and 
the Agreement on the Régime for Central American In- 
tegration Industries contain provisions for ensuring this 
transferability. However, the success of its application 
will largely depend on the extent to which private initia- 
tives are co-ordinated in each branch of industry, as 
the private sector obtains a fuller grasp of the purposes 
of the Economic Integration Programme. The main task 
is to establish frequent contacts with private enterprise 
and thereby publicize the new investment opportunities 
offered by the Programme, thus building up the neces- 
sary machinery for co-ordinating industrial projects with- 
in a single branch and securing the joint capital invest- 
ment required. By means of ad hoc groups—some of 
which are already in existence—the secretariat should, 
within its field of competence, contribute to the solution 
of this important aspect of the Programme. This is yet 
another example of the change in emphasis of the Com- 
mittee’s activities from study and research to the equally 
important work of practical execution, without prejudice, 
of course, to the longer-term research which will always 

_be necessary. 

im connexion with the problem of transferability, it 
will be necessary to standardize gradually the tax condi- 
tions affecting investment in the five countries, including 
certain internal taxes and other factors which influence 
the expected profitability of a particular investment. As 
a start, and in accordance with the Committee’s decisions, 
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an attempt may be made to equalize the incentives provic 
ed by industrial development legislation. Subsequenth 
it may prove necessary to include other elements whie 
are directly or indirectly involved in the equalization ¢ 
incentives. The complete lack of uniformity in this x 
spect throughout the Central American countries wi 
make the process of equalization of incentives slow an 
difficult. In absolute terms, it should lead to the o 
ganization of activities in the various countries accort 
ing to the real comparative advantage which each countr 
offers. for each activity, the influence of factors whic 
might be called “artificial” being completely eliminatec 
Even if this maximum degree of equality were to proy 
unattainable, there is a whole range of basic condition 
which could be gradually made more uniform in th 
various countries for the purpose of facilitating and it 
tensifying the economic integration of the five countries 

(iv) Financing. In addition to the more detailed re 
search on industrial projects which will have to be pre 
moted in the future, a development and financing m 
chanism will be needed which, apart from its possibl 
functions in relation to other fields of activity, wi 
facilitate industrial projects in the private sector and hel 
to remedy such disequilibria as may arise in connexio 
with industrialization in specific countries or areas. 

In a preliminary study of the problem, certain altey 
natives were put forward as to methods of financing an 
joint promotion of industrial development. In view a 
the stage reached by the Programme, on that occasio 
it was not considered necessary to adopt decisions on th 
matter. In September 1959, on the contrary, the Com 
mittee decided that the time had come to create a Centr 
American institute for the financing and promotion a 
the integrated development of the area. During 1960 th 
secretariat, in co-operation with the United Nations Bi 
reau of Technical Assistance Operations and in consults 
tion with national and international financing bodies 
will prepare a project for the establishment of the inst 
tution in question. 


3. Agricultural integration 


(a) Review of activities 


r 


Economic integration, conceived as a process of sp¢ 
cialization in production and expansion of trade throug! 
out the area, is fully applicable to agriculture as we 
as to industry in Central America. But, in this case, th 
central link between agriculture and Central fee 
integration is not, as in the case of industry, the size o 
markets. The main problem here is the unequal distribt 
tion of agricultural resources among the various oa 
tries,* which has already given rise to a certain deg 
of agricultural specialization and a volume of intel 
Central American trade in agricultural commodities whic 
represents a high percentage of total reciprocal trad 
within the area. This degree of integration has bee 
brought about by force of circumstances, but there ai 
additional opportunities for specialization in productio 
which may be seized during the next few years. Howeve: 


13 Total land per capita ranges from a minimum of 0,82 h 
tares in El Salvador to 2.24 in Nicaragua, according to 19 
census data. Total land refers to “farmland”, ie., cultivated la: 
pasture, woodland, etc. F 


aact that the development of specialization and trade 
kking place in a situation where nearly all the five 
ttries are already producers of agricultural commo- 
s3 imparts to agricultural integration another charac- 
tic which differentiates it from industrial integra- 
It is not a question of concentrating the production 
ertain articles in one or more countries while the 
tinder cease producing them, but of creating the nec- 
ry conditions to ensure that the deficits of those 
ttries which cannot fully cover their needs should he 
ffrom Central American output. 
‘urthermore, the rate of increase during the last ten 
s in the demand for primary agricultural commodi- 
l\together with the rise in the population, has tended 
ecentuate the shortage of resources in those coun- 
where they are already inadequate.** The continua- 
‘of this growing pressure on resources will probably 
it in the future in a change in the intensity with 
th they are used in the Central American countries 
also give rise to significant alterations in the pro- 
live pattern. If, in the course of this process, which 
be already foreseen, no attempt is made to pool 
urces and the problem is tackled merely at the 
ntry level, the prospects of covering the demand for 
‘cultural commodities with Central American produc- 
will be limited. It is therefore necessary to aim at 
e intensive specialization of output in those items of 
xestic consumption which have already been subject- 
19 a certain amount of integration. Otherwise, Central 
rica will be forced to import more and more agri- 
ural commodities from outside the area. In 1957, 
. imports amounted to 54 million dollars, and if 
- continue to increase, they will draw off resources 
Med to carry out the industrial development which 
ie aim of the Economic Integration Programme. 
he ideas set forth above are the joint result of the 
ies carried out so far, which cover a wide field of 
vities within the agricultural sector. Research has 
ia conducted into the technical and economic problems 
cotton, maize, rice and beans production, the livestock 
dairy industries and forestry and fishery resources.”” 
"The secretariat’s study on the supply of primary com- 
Hities was designed to discover the causes of the deficit 
ssuch products and to suggest measures which might 
taken to achieve a satisfactory level of Central Ameri- 
self-sufficiency. The findings of this research were 
esidered at the first meeting of the Association of 
zanizations for the Development of Production in 


a 


14 According to the results of enquiries carried out by ECLA, 
‘Central American deficit in primary agricultural commodities 
-eased (in terms of 1953 constant prices) from 35.5 million 
ars in 1953 to 53 million in 1957. ‘ 

15 Algunos aspectos de la coordinacién regional del desarro- 
agricola en Centroameérica (FAO/CCE/57/1) ; El abastect- 
nto de granos en Centroamérica ¥ Panama (E/CN.12/CCE/ 
)); Estudio de los aspectos técnicos de la industria ganadera 
« Centroamérica (FAO/55/7/4320) ; Nota preliminar sobre al- 
os aspectos econdmicos de la industria ganadera en Centro- 
rica (FAO/55/11/8205) ; Informe provisional sobre el mer- 
o ganadero y de productos ganaderos en Centroamerica (FAO 
jsion, 1957); Informe sobre los aspectos agricola, técnico ¥ 
némico de la produccién de algodon en Centroamérica (FAO/ 
IS/58/1); Informe de trabajo sobre la industria pesquera en 
‘atroamérica. (FAO/CCE/57/4) ; Estado de los trabajos sobre 
iblemas pesqueros en Centroamérica (FAO mission, 1958). 


tral America and Panama and prompted the work - 


now being carried out on a standard classification of 
commodities, the co-ordination of national programmes 
for guarantee prices, and machinery for enlarging the 
area market and starting its operations. 

The study of the technical and economic aspects of 
cotton production contains a broad programme of agro- 
nomic research with a view to the production of high- 
quality fibre and has prompted new activities aimed at 
transforming Central America into a single productive 
unit in the world market and also at co-ordinating trade 
policy. At the present stage, meetings of Central Ameri- 
can experts have been held to determine the action which 
may be taken to achieve these two main objectives. 

Similarly, production and market conditions for the 
livestock industry have been studied and a preliminary 
appraisal of the prospects for inter--Central American 
trade in its products has been prepared. On the basis of 
this initial approach, work is proceeding with a view to 
the organization of the Central American market and the 
co-ordination of the trade policy of those countries which 
export to parts of the world other than Central America. 


(b) Future projects 


(i) Trade problems. Whether existing possibilities 
for specialization and trade in crop and livestock com- 
modities are exploited or not will depend on the co-ordina- 
tion of the different countries’ production policies and 
the establishment of a trade policy designed to guarantee 
such commodities permanent access to the Central Ameri- 
can market. Even though, in some cases, an all-embrac- 
ing free-trade system may prove feasible, in others, ways 
and means will have to be found of reconciling national 
interests that have led to quantitative export and import 
controls with the aims of the Economic Integration Pro- 
gramme. A study must therefore be made of the charac- 
teristics of a trade system designed to replace the sudden 
unilateral enforcement of quantitative controls by a me- 
chanism for regulating the volume of trade. 

In order to develop a system of this kind, two types 
of regional study and a technical mechanism to operate 
at the Central American Level would be required. The 
first type of study should comprise research on and a 
general outline of the technical and economic problems 
involved in the supply of commodities or groups of com- 
modities that offer possibilities of trade expansion in 
Central America as a whole. The second type should 
cover—from every aspect and in considerable detail—the 
prospects for production and trade in various articles 
in order to ascertain what practical measures might be 
taken to organize and promote their specialized pro- 
duction and inter-Central American trade in the goods 
concerned. 

To enable this second phase of research to be put 
into effect, adequate machinery would be required for 
the consideration and discussion of the basic studies and 
other working documents, and for the formulation of 
the specific measures and action that would be needed, 
as a basis for the ensuing negotiations in the Central 
American Trade Commission. In order to maintain the 
unity and continuity of the agricultural programme in 
the future, an Agricultural Development Sub-Committee 
was set up in September 1959 to study those economic 
problems in the agricultural sector which are susceptible 
of solution at the Central American level. The fields to 
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which the Sub-Committee is to devote special attention 
in the near future include the organization of inter-Cen- 
tral American trade in agricultural, forest and fishery 
products and area specialization in the corresponding 
productive activities. The Sub-Committee will be com- 
posed of high-ranking Government officials responsible 
for the relevant aspects of national economic policy in 
each country. The Association of Organizations for the 
Development of Production and Price Stabilization in 
Central America (Asociacién de Institutos de Fomento 
de la Produccién y Estabilizacién de Precios del Istmo 
Centroamericano), the establishment of which was decided 
on in 1958, could help to fulfil the functions indicated. 

(ii) Organization of markets. Another problem which 
should be tackled at the same time is the distribution 
of inter-Central American trade items. The lack of a 
modern marketing system to serve the whole area is one 
of the chief stumbling-blocks to trade in agricultural 
commodities. 

During the next few years, three clearly-defined as- 
pects shuold be considered in the Programme: (a) the 
planning and construction of a regional network of facili- 
ties for the concentration, distribution, transformation 
and storage of commodities; (b) the introduction of 
standard systems for classifying and inspecting these com- 
modities; and (c) the co-ordination of national guaran- 
tee-price policies. 

In order to deal with these questions, studies will 
have to be prepared in the next few years as a basis for 
negotiations on production, distribution and price polli- 
cies. Many of the studies could be undertaken in col- 
laboration with the Association of Organizations for the 
Development of Production and Price Stabilization in 
Central America. 

(iii) Raw materials for industrial integration. As a 
result of the recent conclusion of the Agreement on the 
Régime for Central American Integration Industries, 
there will be a demand for raw materials that, at least 
in some cases, will have to be obtained within the area. 
This is one of the major links between agricultural and 
industrial development which has already been studied 
in relation to the pulp and paper industry. As basic 
research on resources usually takes a long time and a 
decision may shortly be taken to set up integration in- 
dustries, this type of work should be given immediate 
priority. Research should first be made into the raw 
materials used by industries that have already been con- 
sidered interesting for purpose of the Programme, and 
possibly extended to others at a later date. Its purpose 
would be to determine the type of raw materials needed, 
the possibilities of substituting one kind for another, the 
resources available for the production of such items 
in Central America, prospects for specialization and 
trade, and the technical standards of quality required. 

(iv) Other studies. Apart from the above-mentioned 
projects, which are intended to further the integration 
of specific agricultural activities, far-reaching economic 
aspects should also be studied with a view to ascertaining 
new possibilities for agricultural integration or possible 
impediments to the attainment of the Programme’s ob- 
jectives, 

In the crop and livestock sector, the characteristics of 
the system of land tenure have repercussions on im- 
portant aspects of development, such as those related to 
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technical advances, unemployment and under-emploj 
ment, emigration from country to town and the =| 
provement in the rural population’s standard of living. i 
far, no progress has been made as regards research in} 
such inter-relationships, some knowledge of which | 
indispensable in order to adapt production policy to 
requirements of integrated development in the crop at 
livestock sector. A thorough investigation—outlined } 
another section—of the economic and social aspects \ 
land tenure and agricultural working conditions is pr 
jected for the beginning of 1960. 

In the same way, a study of the over-all developme) 
of irrigated farming in Central America should be unde 
taken in the course of the next five years, in order 1 
determine whether integrated utilization of the area 
water resources would be feasible, and to facilitate th 
expansion of agricultural production on the basis ¢ 
modern, techniques. | 


| 


' 


| 
4, The economic infrastructure . 


tarity which exists among the countries in the area 
limited by deficiencies in their communication and tra 
port systems which restrict the economic extension 
markets and the possibilities of competition in Cen 
America itself. The movement towards economic 
tegration could not be confined to the formation of 
common market alone, since the abolition of tariff duti 
was clearly not enough to ensure the establishment « 
such a market. It was also necessary to guarantee con 
modities and resources access to the five Central Ame 
can countries through the co-ordination of basic faci 
ties and the construction of a Central American road n 
work which would enable raw materials and finishe 
goods to be transported rapidly and at the required co} 
The mobility of other resources—capital, manpower, 
technical knowledge—was equally essential. 

Within this ample framework, the activities of 
Economic Integration Programme have included the ¢ 
ordination of efforts and plans in regard to transpoi 
electric installations, port facilities and other factors. TI 
Programme has attempted to preserve a satisfactol 
balance between projects of this kind and the direct 
productive type carried out in the last few years. 

Work on these questions was begun in 1953 and co: 
tinued up to the formation of two special sub-committe 
in June 1958 during the fifth session of the Econom 
Co-operation Committee—the Central American Electr 
power Sub-Committee and the Central American Tran 
port Sub-Committee. 


The benefit derived from the potential = 


(a) Transport 


_ In 1952, Central America had 12500 kilometres | 
highway mainly intended to link the ports to productic 
and consumption centres. The general structure of 
Central American road network was inadequate for the r 
quirements of integrated economic development, and 
mited the possibilities of transforming an economy th 
depended primarily on exports into one in which Centr 
American trade would play an important role. q 

_ Work began by an over-all study of the transpe 
situation in Central America, undertaken jointly by 


cecretariat and the Bureau of Technical Assistance 
tion, which analysed maritime and air as well as 
ind transport. The findings of the study were re- 
_ at a transport seminar, held at San José, Costa 
‘rom 9 to 20 June 1953. 
‘conformity with resolutions adopted by the Eco- 
Co-operation Committee, new activities were un- 
en,!® as the outcome of which an agreement on the 
rary importation of road vehicles was signed by 
ve Central American Governments in November 
| This agreement authorized vehicles registred in 
* the Central American countries to be imported 
vee for a certain period. Later, in June 1958, the 
aments signed two transport agreements, one on 
iification of road signs and signals, and the other 
od traffic. Furthermore, in October 1958, the Trans- 
jub-Committee approved the experimental applica- 
na Central America of standardized specifications 
cad and bridge construction and norms for bridge- 
iing. The legal and economic aspects of the estab- 
mt of inter-Central American overland transport 
bss are now being studied, and the drafting of 
dir maritime legislation for Central America is 
mder way. 
ee work just described involved a lengthy process 
began in 1953 with an inventory of the situation 
oncluded in June 1958 with the creation of the 
hport Sub-Committee to deal with the problems con- 
| on a systematic and permanent basis. Studies 
eached the point at which further work will be 
sary on overland transport, and new studies initiat- 
maritime and air transport, which have so far 
ed less attention from the Economic Co-operation 
taittee. The following are some of the projects which 
bse carried out in the next five years: 
)) The definitive formulation and consideration of 
itral American road traffic programme, in which 
afferent stages of execution are indicated, for pos- 
iimplementation and development through a multi- 
| agreement; 
i) Continuation of the studies on maritime and port 
ition; 
ii) Continuation of the studies on road construc- 
d on the development of road transport for trad- 
rposes in the area; 
v) Over-all studies on a port system that would be 
uate for the area’s requirements—including those of 
‘central American coastwise shipping—and on the 
site measures for Central American co-operation in 
‘dministration of ports and other facilities; 


The following are the principal studies in this field: Trans- 
ayn Central : eee (E/CN.12/356-ST/TAA/Ser.C/8) 5 El 
Aoorte en Centroamérica — Reglamentacién del trafico inter- 
Nal por carretera (TAA/LAT/3 and Add.1, 1955-56) ; Uni 
iin de Reglamentos sobre circulacién por carretera en el Ist- 
~oniroamericano (TAA/LAT/15-1957) ; Situacién del trans- 
en Centroamérica (E/CN.12/CCE/120 - 1958); Especifi- 
es generales para la construccién de carreteras y puentes 
ntroamérica y Panama (TAA/LAT/19) ; and Normas para 
fio de puentes en Centroamérica y Panama (SC.3/1/DT/4). 
so the report of the first session of the Transport Sub- 


ittee (E/CN.12/CCE/158). 


port costs and their influence on the price of specific 
commodities and an examination of the policy followed 
and the changes that might profitably be introduced. 

It would also be advisable in 1963 to make a fresh 
survey of transport and communications in Central Amer- 
ica in order to assess the progress achieved in the decade 
following the inception of the Economic Integration 
Programme. 


(b) Co-ordination of electric power systems 


Electrification is another of the sectors which has 
been included in the Programme from the outset. In 
1952-58, work was undertaken with a view to clarifying 
different aspects of development in this field and ex- 
ploring the possibilities for Central America co-opera- 
tion and integration.’ 

When the Programme was first put into effect, energy 
supplies were small in comparison with demand at that 
time and with its probable expansion as a result of in- 
dustrial integration in Central America and the economic 
development of the various individual countries. Total 
generating capacity was only 160 000 kW. Transmission 
and distribution facilities were likewise inadequate and 
forced energy prices up in every country except Costa 
Rica. In spite of the efforts made by the Central Ameri- 
can countries to strengthen their generating capacity, 
which rose from 160000 kW in 1952 to 271 000 in 1957, 
electric installations were set up at a much slower rate 
than that of the growth of demand, and some countries 
still have to ration consumption, or charge high prices, 
which is tantamount to restricting it. The demand pro- 
jection shows that demand is likely to increase up to: 
1965 at an average annual rate of 8-9 per cent in Costa 
Rica and about 20 per cent in Honduras and Nicaragua. 

The attainment of a regular and satisfactory electri- 
city supply obviously requires a more rapid rate of elec- 
trification in some countries, and, in all of them, the 
adoption of electrification programmes based on ade- 
quate estimates of future demand which take into ac- 
count the additional requirements that are bound to arise 
out of the Programme itself. 

In November 1957, a Meeting of Central American 
Electric Power Officials was held at San José, Costa 
Rica, in order to discuss these problems. Possibilities 
of Central American co-operation and co-ordination in 
relation to the electric power systems were explored, and 
bases laid down in order to ensure that future electrifica- 
tion activities would give due attention to the needs of 
the Programme and of each country’s economic devel- 
opment process. 

Thus work carried out under the auspices of the 
Programme has enabled the scale of future energy re- 
quirements to be determined and some of the potential 
fields of co-operation to be identified. Since a Central 
American Electric Power Sub-Committee has already 
been constituted with wide terms of reference in this 
sphere, and organizations to promote electrification are 
to be found in all five countries, future activities should 
be directed towards the formulation, at the Central Amer- 


17 See Informe preliminar sobre electrificacién en América 
Central (ST/TAA/J/Central America/R.1-1954) and El desarrollo 
eléctrico en Centroamérica (TAA/ LAT/19-1957). 
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ican level, of the specific measures needed to translate 
the possibilities of co-operation into reality. 

In the first place, the whole problem of electric pow- 
er should be dealt with from the standpoint of the entire 
area, with a view to the co-ordinated utilization of hydro- 
electric resources and the linking of certain grids. The 
existence of a hydroelectric potential that is large enough 
to require a market in two or more countries before it 
can be economically utilized constitutes the first field in 
which the possibilities of co-operation have been ex- 
plored. Preliminary research in 1953 indicated that, 
before the problem could be tackled, existing electric 
power systems in the different countries would have to 
be more closely integrated. The progress that has since 
been made in integrating and improving national net- 
works warrants the initiation of a study on at least a 
few linking possibilities. Moreover, even if linking pro- 
jects have to be deferred for a good many years, the 
solution to the Central American electricity problem will 
have to depend some day on a fairly high degree of link- 
ing in the area. With this development in mind, the 
use of standard voltages and frequencies should be pro- 
moted throughout Central America. In this same con- 
text the Electric Power Sub-Committee might draw up 
unified technical standards for electric materials, equip- 
ment and instruments to be adopted in all Central Ameri- 
can countries. 

In the same way, financing problems in the electri- 
city industry should be studied, together with the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a common external source of funds 
for electricity development programmes conceived and 
planned on a regional scale. In respect to this point, 
ite would be advisable to undertake in the next few years 
a study on the requirements to be met from the techni- 
cal and economic aspects, in the formulation of electri- 
city development projects which may be used as a basis 
for requesting internal and external credits. The fulfil- 
ment of the remainder of the Sub-Committee’s terms of 
reference will involve additional studies and will re- 
quire United Nations assistance during the next five years. 


5. Social aspects of economic integration 


From 1956 onwards, as part of the Economic Integra- 
tion Programme, studies were undertaken of some of 
the social aspects of Central American development: Con- 
sideration was first given to demographic problems and, 
subsequenly, the analysis of housing problems was begun 
as permanent activity of the Economic Co-operation Com- 
mittee. However, many social aspects of development 
have not yet been the subject of research, and their elu- 
cidation is assuming growing importance because of the 
changes which will accompany economic progress and 
integration. 

During its third session, the Economic Co-operation 
Committee decided that the secretariat should carry out 
a detailed study of the demographic problems of Cen- 
tral America and their effect on the economic develop- 
ment of the region, and, in particular, of the relations 
between population growth and the problems of Central 
American economic integration. This study, which was 
finished in 1958, contains a thorough analysis of the 
main demographic problems in Central America and an 
appraisal of future population trends in the area which 
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will be of great value in connexion with the integr 
development of the five countries.!* Now that the ] 
cipal demographic problems of Central America | 
been defined in general terms, it will be necessar 
undertake more detailed studies of certain phenor 
which may encourage or impede the process of inte 
tion. In accordance with resolution 73 (ccE), ado 
during the Committee’s fifth session at Tegucigt 
Honduras, progress is being made in the study of 
labour force and its adaptability to development p 
lems, its mobility as between rural and urban oce 
tions, its capacity to absorb modern techniques, ant 
attitude towards consumption and savings. A prelimi 
study on the middle classes in Central America has 
been completed.’® : 
The question of housing was first tackled in ] 
when a seminar was held at San José, Costa Rica 
discuss the technical, social and financial aspect 
the subject for the purpose of co-ordinating the eff 
being made in each country. The studies recommel 
at that seminar have been systematically organ 
through a standing Sub-Committee which met for 
first time, also at San José, in October 1958.° 
The work programme adopted by the Sub-Comm 
comprises three main aspects: (a) study of the posi 
of the building materials industries and of the ree 
tions on physical planning; (b) research into buil 
costs and studies designed to standardize building n 
rials; and (c) study of the demand for building mate 
and the prospects of meeting it with Central Amer 
products. 
A programme for the exchange of technical in 
tion has already been launched, and a study of the 
sibilities for standardization of building materials 
been begun. During the course of the next five yea 
will be possible to tackle additional sectors where 
ordination can be achieved and increased until the 
jectives sought are attained, always provided that 
secretariat has the requisite technical resources. It sh 
be pointed out that the resources available at the mot 
for this programme are not sufficient to do everyt 
that is contemplated in the Sub-Committee’s pre 
scheme of work. _ q 
At the fifth session of the Economic Co-opers 
Committee it was also decided to undertake researc 
certain social aspects of agricultural development, pa 
ularly as regards forms of land tenure and agricul 
working conditions. The execution of this project 
be initiated early in 1960, through the Central Amer 
Higher University Council, in co-operation with the 
tin American Centre for Research in the Social Scie 
(Centro Latinoamericano de Investigaciones en Ciel 
Sociales), at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the Lo, FAo an¢ 


18 See Los recursos humanos de Centroamérica, Pana 
México en 1950-1980, y sus relaciones con algunos aspecto 
desarrollo econdmico (TAA/LAT/22). a 

19 See Estudio sobre las clases medias en Centroam 
(E/CN.12/CCE/176). 

20 As-a basis for consideration of housing problems, bi 
studies carried out in the countries themselves, the foll 
documents prepared by the secretariat were available: El p 
ma de la vivienda en Centroamérica (E/CN.12/CCE/AC. 
Significacién economica de los programas de vivienda en 
troamérica y Panama (E/CN.12/CCE/AC.6/5) ; Posibilidac 
un mercado comtn centroamericano para las industrias d 


teriales de construccién (E/CN.12/CCE/AC.6/6). 


| Nations Bureau of Technical Assistance Opera- 
IIt will comprise a quantitative estimate of the 
bof land tenure and a description of agrarian or- 
iion in each of the various types of property. In 
ion with both these aspects, an assessment will 
le of the available resources and their structure, 
mr utilization, of the nature and extent of techni- 
vances and of the effects of all these factors on 
rroductivity, income and standards of living. 
ring the next five years it will also be desirable 
y out studies of the following socio-economic prob- 
mecome and the distribution of wealth; size of the 
slass and its development prospects, as well as its 
on demand, savings and private enterprise; 
|| and vocational education and its role in the socio- 
nic development of the country; organization of 
unities, development of social services and other 
r important aspects. 


6. Economic development 


1957 a series of economic development studies 
unched in Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras and 
1a.21 They were conceived—like those already car- 
ut in other countries by the ECLA secretariat—in 
Tht of the problems and needs involved in national 
;pment policies. However, an attempt was made to 
sorate in certain of them a new element: the degree 
velopment which the Central American economy 
attain given certain hypotheses regarding the in- 
in inter-Central American trade, the establish- 
of integration industries, the co-ordination of 
-y programmes for agricultural ad industrial de- 
nent, electrification, transport, etc. 
ais research has been and is being carried out in 
oration with national organizations in the various 
ies. In Costa Rica, the work has been undertaken 
2 University, which in 1956 initiated for this pur- 
fan Office for Economic Development (Oftcina de 
trollo Econémico). The secretariat has collaborated 
nrious parts of it. For the other studies, it was 
sary to constitute national groups to work in co- 
ttion with the secretariat. This type of collaboration 
mabled a broad field of action to be covered and has 
Hed the research resources of the countries them- 
and the United Nations to be employed more ef- 
ttly. Moreover, in certain cases, the work of the 
mal groups has been valuable in providing a type 
xining for economists dealing with the problems of 
ting analysis and projection techniques. _ 
bs regards future work, it is planned to begin studies 
> development of Guatemala and Nicaragua in 1960. 
> separate studies of Central America should logical- 
Aiminaie in an over-all study of development through- 
e area. : 
ne factors determining the growth of Central Ameri- 
mace the Second World War would first be analysed, 
hen those which have influenced the expansion of 


e studies El desarrollo economico de Panama (E/ CN.12/ 
4 El desarrollo econdmico de El Salvador (E/CN.12/495) 
1, press and will be published by the end of 1959. They con- 
“; respectively Volumes VII and VIII of the series Analyses 
projections of economic development published periodically 


we secretariat. 


trade between the five countries and the first manifesta- 
tions of area specialization. Particular attention would 
be given to the way in which the size of national markets 
impedes industrial development and growth prospects 
would be determined on the basis of varying degrees of 
integration of the Central American economy, expressed 
in terms of both sectoral projections and different hy- 
potheses of Central American economic policy. Further- 
more, this study of over-all development in Central 
America would provide valuable criteria for assessing 
and executing the various industrial projects in their 
logical order in relation both to one another and to 
projects for the agricultural sector, transport, electrifica- 
tion, etc. ; 


7. Fiscal aspects of economic integration 


(a) Review of activities 


The first study in this field, which was carried out 
in 1955-56,22 contains a comparative analysis of existing 
tax structures in the five countries and an evaluation of 
their effectiveness in producing revenue and of their 
influence on investment incentives, productive efforts and 
the composition of consumption and investment. The 
nature of this study precludes specific recommendations 
for tax reform, but its conclusions throw light on the 
weaknesses in existing tax structures and indicate pos- 
sible methods of remedying them in order to increase 
the efficiency of revenue collection. The study’s syste- 
matic classification of revenue sources on comparable 
bases in the five republics has also facilitated subsequent 
work on the equalization of tariffs in connexion with | 
the Multilateral Treaty on Free Trade and Economic 
Integration. 

In addition, the secretariat has examined, on the 
basis of various hypotheses of development and free 
trade, the potential losses and gains in revenue which 
may result for each country from the equalization of 
Central American tariffs and from the gradual elimina- 
tion of import duties within inter-Central American trade 
between 1957 and 1966. This study has made it possible 
io evaluate, in approximate terms, the magnitude of the 
fiscal repercussions which might ensue from the applica- 
tion of the Multilateral Treaty. It has also served to 
establish various methods which may be used in the 
future whenever the need arises to appraise such reper- 
cussions and, in the appropriate circumstances, to assess 
the alternative sources of revenue that might be sought. 


(b) Future work 


(i) Equalization of fiscal incentives. In co-operation 
with the Fiscal Branch of the United Nations, a com- 
parative study of development legislation, both existing 
and projected, in the five countries was undertaken in 
1959 for the purpose of determining the nature and ex- 
tent of fiscal benefits, and standard legislation was 
drafted. This subject is of considerable practical im- 
portance because, under the terms of the industrial agree- 


22 See La politica tributaria y el desarrollo econdmico en Cen- 
troumérica (E/CN.12/486) , United Nations publication, Sales 
No.: 1957 II.G.9. (The study was carried out by the secretariat in 
co-operation with the Fiscal Branch of the Bureau of Social 


Affairs of the United Nations. ) 
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ment, the Central American integration industries will 
enjoy the benefits and exemptions established by the 
national legislations of the respective countries. The 
Committe decided at its sixth session (resolution 85 
(ccE)) that a working group should be set up in the 
near future to prepare, on the basis of the relevant 
report,**> of a draft Central Amercan standard act on 
fiscal incentives to industrial development. 

(ii) Tax aspects of economic integration. Previous 
work on the tax aspects of tariff equalization and free 
trade may be continued in the future by the inauguration 
in 1960 of a more detailed study of internal taxes which 
affect or may affect inter-Central American trade. The 
findings of this study might serve as a basis for secur- 
ing the equalization of certain internal taxes, considered 
as elements in the costs of production, and for determin- 
ing the most effective method of taxing domestic pro- 
duction or sales in the various countries in such a way 
as not to discourage free trade. 

The Multilateral Treaty also implies the free move- 
ment of capital and persons between the five countries. 
The secretariat might examine the possible fiscal obsta- 
cles to such movement, particularly with regard to double 
taxation on personal incomes, dividends or company 
profits, and suggest means of avoiding this, for ex- 
ample, through the negotiation of bilateral or multilateral 
agreements. This study may also deal with the fiscal 
treatment of foreign capital, a field in which the coun- 
tries of the area have advanced towards greater uni- 
formity in recent years. 


8. Other matters 


(a) Technological research, training and productivity 


From the moment that the programme was launched 
it was realized that its implementation and economic 
growth itself would require greater facilities for tech- 
nological research and administrative training in Central 
America. Accordingly, a mission of experts conducted 
research throughout the area in order to obtain a clearer 
idea of these requirements and to study the best ways 
of tackling the problem.?* It recommended the establish- 
ment of a technological research institute and an ad- 
vanced school of public administration financed by the 
five countries. Such institutes would not only allow 
the work in question to proceed on a suitable scale but 
also would lead to economies in research and training 
activities, and to the avoidance of duplication. 

The Central American Research Institute for Indus- 
try (Instituto Centroamericano de Investigacién y Tec- 
nologia Industrial—tcatt1) was established in 1956, with 
allocations from the five countries and with the help of 
the United Nations. Its headquarters is in Guatemala 
City. Its activities include research on resources, the 
execution of studies for the improvement of productivity 
as well as for industrial and agricultural expansion, and 
the utilization of new industrial techniques. The Ins- 


23 Summarized in document E/CN.12/CCE/181. 

: 24 Informe sobre la organizacién de un Instituto Centroame- 
ricano de Investigacién y Tecnologia Industrial (ST/TAA/1/ 
Central America/R.2); Informe preliminar sobre la posible crea- 
ction de un Instituto Técnico Centroamericano para la formacion 


profesional industrial (Misién OIT/UNESCO), 
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titute is closely linked with the integrated industrial 
velopment of the area, since it is called upon to play 
important role in the study and preparation of inte 
tion projects, as well as in the technical decisions’ 
visaged in the régime for Central American integra 
industries. During the first stage of its activities,’ 
Institute has concentrated on the development and at 
tation of technical processes to Central American co} 
tions as well as settling points on which it is consu 
in connexion with problems of productivity at the p 
level. At the same time, it has carried out laborat 
analyses and tests of materials besides providing of 
technological services required by industry. | 

In view of the connexion already referred to betw 
the Institute’s work and industrial growth, its scale 
activities during the next five years will probably h 
to be substantially enlarged. The Institute has co-opé 
ed in the study of the possibilities of integrating ceri 
industries and in this task has enjoyed facilities provi 
by the industries themselves. It would undoubtedly 
very useful if this type of collaboration could be exten 
during the next few years. 

The Central American Advanced School of Pu 
Administration was set up in 1953, also with allocati 
from the five Governments and with the help of 
United Nations. It is now recognized as having jur 
cal status in each of the five republics. Its headquari 
is at San José, Costa Rica, and its functions include 
provision of advanced courses at the post-graduate I 
for the intensive training of senior public officials, 
also organizes periodic extension programmes, cam 
out research on public administration in the mem 
states and disseminates knowledge of modern technig 
and methods in this field. It also assists the Cen 
American Government, in an advisory capacity, in 
study and application of reforms aimed at moderniz 
public administration in the five countries. During 
first four years of existence it has discharged its tea 
ing functions by training more than 250 public offici 
As a result of recent changes in its work programme 
will be called upon to extend its activities considera 
in the next few years. 

Alongside the work of these two bodies in their 3 
pective fields, a productivity programme at the indust 
branch level has been in course of implementation, un 
the direction of ILo experts, since 1957. From 1! 
onwards, this programme includes training activit 
particularly in the textile industry. This latter work 
been undertaken in pursuance of a recomendation by 
Working Group on the Textile Industry which met 
Managua, Nicaragua, in January 1958. 


(b) Statistical co-ordination | 


Analysis of the Central America economies is of 
hampered by the lack of comparability of the reley 
statistics and their inadequate coverage for the spec 
aims of the Integration Programme. For this reason, 
co-ordination and. improvement of Central American. 
tistics has been included within the programme. W 
this aim in view, the Statistical Co-ordination Sub-C 
mittee was set up in 1953. It is composed of lead 
statisticians from the five countries who assume di 


responsibility for the tasks assigned and participate 


in the studies carried out with the help of this 
zariat, the United Nations Statistical Office and 
nter-American Statistical Institute. 
the Sub-Committee’s work has led to the standard- 
m of methods and procedures and the elaboration 
‘Central American statistical compendium *> which 
iins for the first time over-all figures for the whole 
It will be published every three years. At the same 
minimum programmes for Central America have 
cdrawn up on the basis of the area’s statistical needs 
re fields of foreign trade, industry, agriculture, elec- 
ower and certain aspects of population and trans- 
Work has also started on the co-ordination of 
ccial and other types of statistics required for the 
ramme. A course has been initiated on the methods 
culating foreign trade statistics for the benefit of 
val American officials working in this special field. 
the co-ordination and improvement of Central Ameri- 
tatistical services is a continuous task. Now that a 
‘in degree of general co-ordination has been secured, 
rresent trend is to investigate specific problems more 
pebly by means of working groups. It is therefore 


on ianaiin Estadistico Centroamericano, United Nations 
sation Sales No.: 1957.1LG.8. 
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expected that this type of activity will continue at the 
same tempo within the Programme. 

The work described in the preceding pages is carried 
out by the ECLA secretariat in its capacity as secretariat 
of the Central American Economic Co-operation Comit- 
tee, in close co-operation with the five Governments 
themselves. Help in carrying out studies is also given by 
experts from TAO—under the Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Programme—and from the 1Lo, FAO and_ other 
specialized agencies, as well as by the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development. The Inter- 
American System has also contributed in specific fields. 
Close links in respect of co-operation and information 
have been maintained with the Organization of Central 
American States (OCAS). 

Mention should also be made of the work in Central 
America of regional institutions which seek to secure 
the co-operation of the five countries in fields akin or 
related to the Programme. Close ties have been maintain- 
ed with the Association of Central American Universities 
and its Higher University Council, the meetings of Cen- 
tral Banks, the Association of Organizations for the 
Development of Production and Price Stabilization in 
Central America and the Regional International Organi- 
zation of Plant and Animal Health. The work of these 
bodies is of inestimable value for the Programme and 
the attainment of its objectives. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF PANAMA * 


In the course of the last two decades the Panamanian 
economy has undergone a sweeping structural meta- 
morphosis. Its traditionally commercial and urban pat- 
tern—responsible for the under-utilization of its internal 
productive resources—has been radically modified dur- 
ing the two most recent five-year periods, which have 
been characterized by a remarkable intensification of 
Panama’s economic activity, a considerable expansion of 
production capacity, the incorporation into the monetary 
market of large segments of the autarkic rural economy, 
the substitution of domestic production for a number 
of imports of staple foodstuffs and other goods, and, in 
general, a process of integration of the internal produc- 
tion sectors in what might be termed a “national” eco- 
nomy. 

A decisive initial impetus was given to this process 
during the Second World War, both by the operation of 
fortuitous external circumstances which served to enlarge 
and protect the market, and by the adoption of certain 
emergency measures to stimulate domestic production. 
The subsequent period witnessed a marked reduction 
in external demand, and the Panamian economy was af- 
fected by a severe depression, which gave rise to a 


serious unemployment problem and a wide margin of | 


* This article contains a summary of the points of view and 
conclussions set forth in the study Analyses and projections of 
economic development. VII. The economic development of Panama 
(E/CN.12/494). (This study was prepared by a Panamanian work- 
ing group appointed by the Government of Panama, in collabora- 
tion with the secretariat of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America.) 


idle production capacity. The emergency measures f 
ferred to then took on a permanent character, and | 
from 1950 a new economic policy, designed to encou 
age productive activity through the expansion of publ 
expenditure, the safeguarding of domestic producers ar 
the adoption of various measures to boost productio 
was systematically applied. 

Projections of the future development of the Pan 
manian economy show that the above-mentioned proce 
of transformation is not yet vigorous enough to mal 
Panama’s growth rate such that the standard of livir 
can be raised with sufficient rapidity and a reasonab 
degree of relief afforded to the serious problem of u 
employment and under-employment. The projections - 
question also indicate that the rate of development r 
quired for the attainment of such targets would be e 
tremely high, and that the structural transformation | 
the Panamanian economy which began barely 20 yea 
ago would have to be accelerated. To this end, it would ] 
necessary to surmount the main obstacles impeding f 
process of growth, namely, the smallness of the domest 
market, the limited range of Panama’s natural resource 
the inadequacy of its basic social capital, and the lo 
technological level and meagre social productivity of 1 
economy. Furthermore, Panama’s economic infrastru 
ture and its institutional system—which are beginnit 
to break away from their traditional functions and orie 
tation—would have to be fully adjusted to the needs | 
an intensive and balanced process of economic develo 
ment. | 


I. THE STRUCTURAL TRANSFORMATION OF THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF PANAMA 


1. Traditional orientation of the economy 


For centuries the strategic geographical position of 
the Isthmus of Panama has made it a focal point of 
international passenger and cargo routes. This was the 
prime cause of the emergence and subsequent develop- 
ment of a commercial type of urban economy, which 
generated in its turn an economic infrastructure and an 
institutional system specially adapted to activities con- 
nected with international traffic and trade. The suces- 
sive intensification of such activities during periods when 
world trade was booming, or when large-scale construc- 
tion works were being carried out on the trans-Isthmian 
route, served to accentuate even further these features 
of the economy, by attracting a great influx of popula- 
tion—both foreign and Panamanian—into the terminal 
cities of Panama and Colén. 

The rest of the country remained virtually dissociat- 
ed from the urban economy, except for very small sectors 
and in very special circumstances. 

The stimuli to internal productive activity which 
might have been afforded by external demand and the 
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urban market, especially during periods of prosperif 
were frustrated by the lack of basic social capital ; 
general and of communications in particular, by 

autarky of the greater part of the agricultural sector at 
by the fact that the economy was completely expos 
to external competition. Hence both the degree to whi 
production capacity had been built up and the intensi 
with which resources were utilized were still extreme 
low on the eve of the Second World War. . 


‘ 
§ 


2. The initial impetus to economic development — 


(1939-45) Y 


In the late ’thirties and during the subsequent 
years, activities in connexion with the operation a 
defence of the Panama Canal were very greatly inten: 
fied, and in consequence demand for goods and servic 
rose substantially. The resident population of the Cat 
Zone, as well as the manpower employed there, expand 
considerably owing to the construction of defence worl 
airports, highways, quarters for additional troops, ai 


even a third set of locks for the Canal, although fl 


Table 1 


PANAMA: PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 


wial products 

‘densed milk (tons) . 

mr (tons). . 2» REA 
* (thousands of litres). 

ttricity (millions of kWh) 
(millions of cubic feet). 


liltural commodities 


lWe slaughtered (thousands of head) 
slaughtered (thousands of head) 

1 under rice (thousands of hectares) 

t under maize (thousands of hectares) 
t under beans (thousands of hectares) 


th beef and veal (tons) 


Rea ieterernes al aete wi bout go stais. - 


iitry (tons). . 
sages, etc. (tons). 
ed cod (tons) 


: (tons) 


Index for post- 


: Analyses and projections of economic development. VII. The economic development of Panama, op. cit., table 1. 


yproject was subsequently abandoned. Again, the 
sity of the Canal traffic led to an exceptional in- 
se in the number of passengers in transit (members 
we armed forces and crews of warships and troop- 


hile demand for goods and services was thus ex- 
jing, severe limitations were imposed on the cus- 
1ry sources of satisfaction of such additional demand 
 ports—because of the shortage of international hold 
ity. 
| eee of this accidentally protectionist factor 
tthe chief cause of the great expansion of internal 
uctive activity. In addition, the incentives provided 
emand, by higher prices and by protection against 
de competition were reinforced by an energetic de- 
ment policy, especially in the field of food produc- 
New roads were built and those already existing 
improved, marketing systems for agricultural com- 
ities were established, better farming techniques were 
sduced, a production credit system was developed 
in general, a comprehensive effort was made to 
md Panama’s production capacity. 
ince productive resources were traditionally under- 
ed. in Panama, these factors in conjunction enabled 
}sstic production to be substantially increased and an 
sive import substitution process to take place (see 
| 1), besides promoting the incorporation of large 
brs of the autarkic rural economy into the monetary 
ket. This signified a marked rise in Panama’s eco- 
ic activity and a qualitative change in the nature of 


economy (see table 2). 


1 


Pre-war Post-war war period 
period period ae 
1937-39 - tee 
( ) (1946-48) 100) 
Production 
266 a 466 W3I| 
17061 b 20 766 121.7 
206 ¢ 357 Ws 
44a 75 170.5 
378 44 118.9 
30 b 46d N38) 
24b 364 150.0 
Sb 9d 180.0 
Imports 
733 81 11.1 
271 95 35.1 
Lz 86 50.0 
240 69 28.8 
494 216 43.7 
3 406a 3 3234 97.6 
Table 2 


PANAMA: SOME INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC 
CHANGE IN 1939-46 
(Millions of balboas) 


er rr SR PE ES ED, 


Index 1946 
1939) 1946 (1939=100) 
Government expenditure... . 9.4 36.4 387.2 
Government income ..... . 12.7 31.3 246.5 
Emports:sen doa Seek het 74a een ke 20.5 56.3 274.6 
Bank deposit 
Sighfa(private)i.. to» osgeainees a4 36.5 829.5 
Prime s(total)) epee ect eee 6.7 24.1 35907 
Bank loans and investments . . 10.6 42.8 403.7 
Value of construction permits 1s- 
sued in the cities of Panama 
and a Colon: mae ete 3.34 8.8 266.7 
Food price indices (Panama City) 100.06 175.0 175.0 
Population (thousands of inhabit- 
AES isswugs Selmer seers pee 622.6¢ 720.84 115.8 
Source: Op. cit., table 2. 
a 1941. 
b Base period (100) = October 1939-June 1940. 
c 1940. 


d Estimates as at 1 July of the year concerned. 


3. Economic development in the post-war period 
(1945-56) 


The establishment of the Panamanian economy on a 
broader basis and the new direction taken by its produc- 
tive activities during the Second World War are of far- 
reaching significance for its subsequent economic devel- 
opment. During the period under review, commercializa- 
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Table 3 
PANAMA: AGGREGATE DEMAND AND ITS COMPONENTS 


External 


(Millions of balboas at 1950 prices) 


“alenneartl Internal demand 

Year er (Capacity Total Private con- Private in- Public e: 
to Be sumption vestment penditur 

import) : 

IVE bien, jit 361.1 eM hi 20 164.3 22.0 43.1 
igs Siig. eae 388.2 WEI 264.5 191.8 30.5 42.3 
1947 Sh dee oe 360.9 83.8 277.1 206.2 29.7 41.2 
1945 eines ek Seal! 83.3 253.8 188.5 Se 34.1) 
1949 Satay 338.1 86.0 Dou 194.4 26.6 31.2 
1:95 OD ttle ox 350.8 78.0 272.8 YAW) 19.9 40.2 
UREA ne mera 350.8 70.0 280.8 LZ, 21.9 37a 
OS Zaye e fees, 369.8 Giles 298.1 232.4 23.9 41.8 
NO Do xee tears 384.1 78.5 305.6 230.4 syeaih 43.1 
Mey ahe camera te IF 407.1 85.3 321.8 242.1 33.6 46.1 
NO. S Ramee Ae 432.5 92.5 340.0 256.8 35.9 47.3 
OS Ot erie tras. 447.2 92.4 354.8 264.4 36.2 54.3 


Source: Op. cit., tables 3 and 16. 


tion of agricultural production and its incorporation into 
the urban markets, the beginnings of industrialization 
and the growth of the urban population determined the 
formation of economic interests and groups vitally linked 
to the maintenance of domestic production and employ- 
ment levels. This circumstance, and the weakening of the 
external stimulus, permanently altered the course of eco- 
nomic policy. The development of domestic production 
became the means by which the falling-off in economic 
activity was successfully mitigated in 1948-51, surplus 
manpower was later gradually absorbed and an attempt 
was made to achieve the desired improvement in the 
standard of living of the population. 


(a) The evolution of aggregate demand 


External demand, which had constituted the chief 
dynamic element in the process of transformation under- 
gone by the Panamanian economy during the war, con- 
tracted sharply during the early years of the post-war 
period (see table 3 and figure I). It continued to decline 
until it reached its lowest level in 1951-52, and only as 
from the latter year did a recovery set in. Internal 
demand—private consumption and investment plus pub- 
lic expenditure—hetrayed the effects of this negative in- 
fluence only in 1948 and 1949, recovering rapidly in 
the years that followed and then developing steadily. 
Consequently, the composition of aggregate demand un- 
derwent a brisk change in 1945-56. While in the early 
years of the period the external component accounted 
for practically one-third of aggregate demand, in its 


Table 4 
PANAMA: COMPOSITION OF AGGREGATE DEMAND 
(Percentages) 
Year Aggregate ~ External Internal 
_ demand — demand demand 
WOASREO FE: AOE 10OG 34.2 65.8 
1949-50) ..c9%. Gay, 100.0 23.8 76.2 


1955=50 Girepeu rcs. 100.0 21.1 


Source; Op. cit,, table 3. 
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78.9 


latter years this proportion dropped to scarcely mor 
than one-fifth of the total (see table 4). Internal deman 
not only increased its share in aggregate demand, but ii 
absolute terms, too, expanded by as much as 42 per cen 
between the years mentioned. 

It was this important change in the structure of ag 
gregate demand in favour of the relative and absolut 
enlargement of the domestic market that determined th 
course followed by Panama’s economic development dur 
ing the post-war years. 

External demand (capacity to import) contracted sey 
erely in the early years of the post-war period with th 
restoration to normal of Canal Zone activities and thos 
connected with transit traffic and the tourist industry 
The capacity to import fell by nearly 50 per cent he 
tween 1945-46 and 1950-51 and, despite its subsequen 
recovery, in the latter years of the period it was sii 
far below its initial level (see table 5 and figure II). Th 
most violent and persistent contraction was registere 
in sales of goods and services to the Canal Zone, but i 
the latter part of the period this sector still accounte 
for over 50 per cent of the total capacity to import. 

The contraction referred to was mainly attributabl 
to the fact that fewer opportunities existed for work i 
the Canal Zone, as a result of which the volume of er 


Table 5 : 
PANAMA: COMPOSITION OF THE CAPACITY TO IMPORT 


Pas 


Regist Transit, a4 

gister- . : 

Year Total ed Te: one Can 
Bi ses industry 7 

(Millions of ‘balboas at 1950 prices) 

1945465.) 128.2 Wey 7 eB 

195065le Sona as 74.0 20.0 9.5 

1955=5Oanees- neal . 92.5 28.7 12.8 

(Percentages) 

194546... . ~ 100.0 10.7 10.7 

TOS0=Simaesit ==-1 00:0: Ci Opes 12.8 / 

195 5=56> cg 24s 100.0 31.0 , 


Source: Op, cit., table 5, 


Figure I 


LANAMA: AGGREGATE DEMAND, INTERNAL DEMAND 
AND EXTERNAL DEMAND 
(Millions of balboas at 1950 prices) 


SEMI-LOGARITHMIC SCALE 


AGGREGATE DEMAND 


INTERNAL DEMAND 


EXTERNAL DEMAND 


Btenanee = roi 


1945 1950 1955 


oyment declined by at least one-third between 1945 
ad 1951. Almost equally significant was the fall in the 
blume of sales of goods and services to residents in 

e Zone, which dropped to less than half its initial 
sure. The slight recovery in the capacity to import 
gistered in the latter years of the period was basically 
ae to wage increases and sales to civil and military 
estitutions in the Canal Zone. 

Transactions in connexion with transit traffic and 
e tourist industry fell off very sharply in the first two 
vars of the post-war period, since much less shipping 
assed through the Canal and consequently far fewer 
ussengers in transit visited Panama. For the next year 
- two this sector of external demand remained virtual- 
stationary, but during the last five years of the period 
was expanding relatively fast, thanks to the develop- 
sent of the tourist industry and the increase in the 
umber of airline passengers in transit. 

The only definitely dynamic sector of externa! demand 
as constituted by registered commodity exports. Its share 
“the total capacity to import rose from less than 11 
tr cent in the years immediately following the war to 
per cent in more recent years. Banana exports, which 

stood at a low level during the war, recovered rapid- 
|, and rose higher than usual, when production was re- 
‘med in certain areas that had been affected by Panama 
sease (mal de Panama), The most important factor 


Figure II 
PANAMA: CAPACITY TO IMPORT (TOTAL AND BY 
MAIN CATEGORIES) 
(Millions of balboas at 1950 prices) 
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in the expansion of registered commodity exports was 
the development of new export lines; first and foremost 
among these were shrimps, which rose to second place 
on the list of Panama’s export commodities. Shrimps, 
cement, sugar and timber came to represent in conjunc- 
tion, during the last few years of the period, about 15 
per cent of the total quantum of exports of goods. 

Internal demand, in contrast, was influenced very 
slightly, and with a considerable time-lag, by the contrac- 
tion in external demand, and subsequently registered a 
quite intensive expansion. The stimulus to the post-war 
economic development process afforded by internal de- 
mand must be chiefly ascribed to private consumer ex- 
penditure and to outlays by the public sector (see fig- 
ure III). 

Throughout the period, private consumption account- 
ed for about three-fourths of internal demand. Its evolu- 
tion thus exerted a decisive influence on the behaviour 
of demand. As a result of the marked initial expansion 
of private consumption, the modest extent to which it 
contracted between 1947 and 1949 and its prompt and 
dynamic recovery and subsequent growth, the demand 
deriving from such expenditure did much to alleviate the 
depression and, later, to expedite the recrudescence of 
economic activity. 

The substantial increase in private consumption he- 
tween 1945 and 1947 was mainly a result of the fact 
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Figure III 


PANAMA: TOTAL INTERNAL DEMAND, PRIVATE CON- 
SUMPTION, PRIVATE INVESTMENT AND PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE 
(Millions of balboas at 1950 prices) 


SEMI-LOGARITHMIC SCALE 


TOTAL INTERNAL DEMAND 


2 


PRIVATE CONSUMPTION 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


19495 1950 1955 


that, whereas there was a rapid contraction in the de- 
mand for goods and services originating in the Canal 
Zone and in related activities during those years, internal 
demand expanded to a marked extent because the un- 
satisfied consumer requirements that had accumulated 
during the preceding period could now be met, as the 
funds which had likewise accumulated in the war years 
were available for the purpose. 

There are still other factors that acount for so high 
a level of private consumer expenditure at the very time 
when employment and current income were contracting. 
Among them may be mentioned the characteristic inertia 
displayed by private consumption in face of the need for 
adjustment to declining levels of disposable income. 
Population growth and, in particular, the rapid urbaniza- 
tion process that took place during the "forties also con- 
stituted a dynamic factor of great importance for private 
consumption. Moreover, the possibilities of financing 
additional consumption did not depend solely upon the 
funds accumulated by individuals, but were also deter- 
mined by the fact that such wartime savings permitted 


1 This was similar to what happened in the United States 
just after the war. During the immediate post-war years, liquid 
assets were the factor determining private consumption, not, as 
is usually the case, the evolution of disposable personal income, 
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a considerable expansion of bank credit. Lastly, it should 
be added that towards 1950 the efects of external negative 
factors became a good deal less malignant. ; 

While private consumer expenditure was the prin- 
cipal factor conducing to the expansion of the internal 
market during the years in which external demand was 
contracting sharply, from 1950 onwards it was the ex- 
penditure of the public sector that assumed the leading 
dynamic role. In that year both current expenditure and, 
on a larger scale, investment outlays registered increases 
which amounted, in the aggregate, to almost 30 per cent 
in relation to 1949 and which were financed by a sub- 
stantial enlargement of the public debt. In subsequent 
years, heavier Government expenditure was possible part- 
ly because of an important change in the structure of 
taxation, namely, the reform which increased the progres- 
siveness and broadened the bases of income tax. Nev- 
ertheless, the increment in the public debt—and especial- 
ly in internal borrowing—was still the main additional 
source drawn upon to finance the steady rise in public 
expenditure. 

Panama’s tax system, like that of most under-devel- 
oped countries, is doubly inflexible. In the first place, it 
is very largely based on indirect taxation, especially that 
deriving from imports of goods. Thus, the limited growth 
of imports and the depression in internal economic ac- 
tivity between 1947 and 1953 were responsible for a 
long period of stagnation in tax revenue. Secondly, the 
modern State cannot shirk the social responsibilities as- 
signed to it by the community, and is obliged to cope 
with requirements in respect of housing, schools, hos- 
pitals, roads and other services and basic social capital. 
What is more, in the critical circumstances prevailing in 
Panama between 1948 and 1952, the Government also 
found itself compelled to seek some means of relieving 
the unemployment situation. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that, despite the rigid- 
ity of current tax revenue, the public sector had to in: 
crease its expenditure considerably from 1950 onwards. 
Thus it was forced to have recourse to the internal pub- 
lic debt, which had scarcely ever been resorted to before 
1945. No other alternative was left to it, since for ins. 
titutional reasons a compensatory policy with deficitary 
financing is impossible in Panama.? | 

The existing monetary system, however, implies that 
basically fiscal deficits constitute a transfer of liquid 
funds from the private to the public sector of the eco- 
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nomy.* Consequently, an expansion of fiscal expenditure 
CRet RR Se A ae 5 
2 The year 1904 saw the signature of a “monetary convention’ 
between the Governments of Panama and the United Stall 
whereby Panama’s legal power to issue is restricted to the issu 
ance of fiat money in denominations lower than 1 balboa, wit 
the proviso that the total amount issued should not exceed 
money supply existing in 1904. This convention gave rise in prac 
tice to a monetary system characterized by the following ma 
features: (a) Panama has no monetary authority with discretion 
powers for the effective control of the money supply; (b) th 
currency unit—the balboa—is equivalent in terms of fine conter 
to the United States dollar; (c) United States currency is i 
effect the circulating medium in Panama; and (d) the main de 
terminant of changes in. the money supply lies in balance-of-pay 
ments variations. a 
8 It should be taken into account, however, that part of th 
internal debt is financed with private funds accumulated und 
the social security system. Furthermore, the bank system ca 
resort to external borrowing to finance purchases of intern: 


public debt bonds. 


manced by means of the internal public debt only helps 
) increase total expenditure—and thus to give the eco- 
jomy a new lease of life—if the loans enable purchas- 
wg power to be put into circulation which otherwise 
could have remained outside the money stream. Again, 
le adoption of the dollar as a currency unit means that 
were is no difficulty in converting internal purchasing 
bower into external purchasing power. In such a case, 
large increase in public expenditure can flow out of 
we country in its entirety without stimulating internal 
ronomic activity at all. For these two reasons, undue 
kcpansion of fiscal expenditure might tighten the finan- 
jcal situation and result in a contraction of private ex- 
benditure. 

} Unquestionably, however, this was not the case in 
post-war Panama in the early years, because Govern- 
jaent deficits were financed with wartime savings, the 
nquidation of certain reserves deposited abroad and re- 
pourse (on a very small scale to begin with) to the in- 
trnal public debt; and from 1950 onwards because—al- 
tough these exceptional circumstances no longer existed 
md fiscal deficits became substantial—Panama’s finan- 
sal system was characterized by a high degree of li- 
wuidity. Thus, the marked increases in public expenditure 
eere followed without exception by significant incre- 
xents in consumer expediture and private investment, to 
mich an extent that its share in gross income was re- 
wuced from about 16 per cent in 1951-52 to less than 
per cent in subsequent years. Again, it must also 
2 recalled that a considerable proportion of the internal 
ublic debt was taken up not by the private sector of the 
conomy but by the social security system and by a for- 
tgn banana company, which did not represent a drain 
m the financial resources of Panama’s own private sec- 
or. Lastly, about one-fifth was constituted by the float- 
ag debt. Since such bonds are accepted by private 
ranks as security for short-term loans, they too have no 
Virect effect on entrepreneurs’ available funds. 

Nor does the possibility that the positive effects of 
acreased public expenditure might be counteracted by 
e growth of imports appear to have materialized. Sta- 
stics actually reveal that neither consumer goods nor 
pital goods imports enlarged their share in consumer 
md investment expenditure, and that the expansion of 
mports of raw materials and fuels was a function of the 
revelopment of the gross product. The protectionist ef- 
thorts of the Government and the relative rise in import 
nrices played an outstanding part in stimulating the im- 
ort substitution process and, consequently, setting limits 
‘the amount of possible additional imports. 

Thus everything seems to corroborate the assertion 
at the expansion of public expenditure as from 1950 
ade a considerable contribution to the recovery and 
absequent expansion of economic activity. Yet the 
inancing policy pursued cannot constitute a permanent 
lution of the fiscal problem. The time is bound to 
some when the absorption of private funds by the State 
“4]] exert a restrictive influence on private investment. 
oreover, undue enlargement of the debt represents, 
Ls the Government’s point of view, a very costly way 
f augmenting its resources, since the resultant servicing 
«nd amortization ultimately become a heavy item in fis- 
1 expenditure. : ‘ 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that the system of fis- 


cal financing which prevailed in post-war Panama af- 
fected the investment outlays more than the current ex- 
penditure of the public sector. Since the latter is the 
more rigid—for the State provides indispensable services 
and, in addition, constitutes an important source of em- 
ployment when under-employment and unemployment 
become widespread—the fluctuations in Government in- 
come were directly reflected in public investment. The 
result was a lack of continuity in State investment pro- 
erammes and the allocation of a secondary priority to 
this category of expenditure, so that the investment of the 
public sector tended to become less important in relation 
both to the sector’s total expenditure and to capital for- 
mation in the private sector (see table 6). Since Panama 
has insufficient basic social capital, such trends represent 
a serious disadvantage for its future economic develop- 
ment, 


Table 6 


PANAMA: PUBLIC INVESTMENT IN RELATION TO PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE AND GROSS INVESTMENT 
(Percentages) 


Public investment as a percentage of 


Annual average Public Gross 
expendi- invest- 

ture ment 

Wales 5 6 B6G ond Jc 27.8 2H) 
yc ae so cp ior 17.2 22.8 
Ww i 6 oe ao ta 16.3 Wed 


Source: Op. cit., annexes, tables 28 and 33. 


(b) Evolution of aggregate supply 


The development of the two components of aggre- 
gate supply—the gross product and imports—followed 
very similar lines during 1945-56, and distinctly resem- 
bled that of aggregate demand (see figure IV). 

The gross product by virtue of the tremendous pres- 
sure of demand, was maintained at maximum levels dur- 
ing the early years of the post-war period (see table 7). 
From 1947 onwards, when external demand declined 
from its previous high levels, economic activities were 
faced with a gradual contraction of effective demand. 
To the direct disemployment caused by the reduction of 
activities in the Canal Zone was added the increasing 
unemployment resulting from the decrease in demand 
for goods and services in the Zone and on the part of 
the jobless active population. Panama then entered upon 
a period of depression and unemployment of the factors 
of production which lasted until 1952 or, 1953. The gross 
product dropped to its minimum levels in 1948 and 1949, 
signs of recovery being observable as from 1950. Nev- 
ertheless, at the end of 1950 there was still a good deal 
of unemployment, mainly concentrated in the cities of 
Panama and Colon and in the activities most directly 
linked to the external demand deriving from the Canal 
Zone and from transit traffic and the tourist industry 
(see table 8). ; : 

By about 1952-53 the gross product had regained its 
former level and a definite process of expansion began. 
This was largely attributable to the recrudescence of ag- 
gregate demand. However, the stimulus thus provided 
might perhaps have been less effective had it not been for 
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Table 7 


PANAMA: GROSS PRODUCT, BY BRANCH OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, 1945-56 
(Millions of balboas at 1950 prices) 


Branch of activity 1945. .1946. 1947) 1948: 1949..1950 1951, 1952... 1953-71954) 41955 (aa 

TO tales Gy ES 5. Shares eee eee 264.8 2690 269.7 251.8) 1 252,8 4925813" 262.2) 9276.9" 9293.2" 93003 93177 ae 
Agriculture, forestry and fisheries ... . 51.8 59.1 61.8 61.8 G57) 65:0 66.8 66.6 Ay! 76.3 83.0 80. 
sLantieaathie dna eet cetiieg) 3S 21.8 24.9 26.6 AS fle 28.7 35.3 35.3 33.8 34.5 35. 
Construction: ® grea wiceeent st een mre 12.3 11.4 139 10.7 9.2 9.4 9.3 10.4 11.6 12.1 13.8 14; 
Bilectricitys caseandawater ane cr sei 3 2.8 2.9 Bee! 3.4 33D 3.8 “inl 4.5 4.7 496) 5.4 5 
Transport, storage and communications 10.0 10.6 9.9 MOA AMO) Abies) 11.2 Ne) 2 14.2 13.6 17. 
Wholesalesanderetalletrades se) BDyD 42.0 44.3 38.6 ERA Galley Ale 46.1 47.0 48.2 50.0 51 
Banking, insurance and real estate . . . 4.3 Dal 5.5 5.0 Dre 5s 5.8 6.3 6.5 7.0 7.0 J 
Housing guna nae ee is AOS 2313 24.1 25.0 PASI TEES TEM 294 30.4 31.4 32.7 34.1 35. 
Publighadmunistralon stg | ese 5 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 39 44 4. 
Public and) private, services, <9. = = = 44.0 44.8 40.8 38.9 BO Adel 42.5 42.9 45.5 49.9 50.1 be 
Services to Panama Canal Zone... . 55.) 40.3 34.9 27.1 Ups AHL) 18.9 19.0 19.7 17.3 18.8 20 


Source: Op. cit., annexes, table. 2. 
a Including the mining and quarrying sector. 


Figure IV 


PANAMA: AGGREGATE SUPPLY, GROSS PRODUCT 
AND QUANTUM OF IMPORTS 
(Millions of balboas at 1950 prices) 


SEMI-LOGARITHMIC SCALE 
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the contribution of other factors which permitted a re- 
covery in investment, the gross product and, up to a 
point, employment. 

The first of these influences derived from the change 
that took place between 1945 and 1951 in the relative 
levels of domestic and world-market prices. The fact that 
imported goods were becoming relatively more expensive 
encouraged internal economic activity in those years not 
only to produce new export lines but also to substitute 
domestic production for imported goods. An analysis 
of the import substitution process shows that it was 
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precisely in the period in question that most of the 
substitutions were effected. Moreover, as was previously 
remarked, it was also in those years that trade in tradi 
tional exports was intensified and several new expor 
commodities appeared on the market. 

A second factor was the decisive change in Panama‘ 
economic policy, which found expression on the one 
hand in the expansion of public expenditure from 195 
onwards, and on the other, in various measures to de 
velop production. The new economic policy representec 
a vigorous reaction against the traditional interpretatior 
of what the Panamanian economy had been and ough 
to be, to wit, the hallowed doctrine of the Canal economy 
It originated mainly in the severe contraction of eco 
nomic activity, with the consequent unemployment an 
critical fiscal situation, and in the need to protect th 
domestic productive activities which had developed undei 
the aegis of the exceptional conditions prevailing during 
and immediately after the Second World War. 

The Panamanian Government categorically declarec 
its intention of promoting the country’s internal eco 
nomic development, especially by encouraging agricul 
tural activity and promoting the establishment of indus 
trial enterprises. In accordance with these aims, variou: 


Table 8 


PANAMA: RELATIVE UNEMPLOYMENT,a TOTAL AND B' 
MAIN PROVINCE AND ACTIVITIES, ACCORDING 
TO 1950 CENSUS 


(Percentages) 
Total for Province Province 
Republic ot of — 
of Panama = Panama Colén 
TORUS otra nae ie. 8.8 15.6 16.8. 
Agriculture. -. . . . 0.9 2g: 248 
Industry . ; ins HEM Rb 12.9 15.4 16.3. 
Construction... 2... 32.8 36.7 34.27 
LTAdG tretaeehs Dice thew 9.8 11.0 12.5 
Transport, communications | 
andiistorage.#m =) xe are 14.4 15.6 16. 
Setvicesmalwucuer & axes 11.8 13.2 15.3 


SlCr eee 19.3 


Source: Op. cit., table 27. : 


a Percentage relation between unemployed population and employéd plus 
employed population, ’ 
b Percentage relation between unemployed population and active population. 


rees were enacted for the protection and development 
industry; the Institute of Economic Development 
iistituto de Fomento Econémico) was established; ex- 
mal assistance was institutionalized and extended to 
omote the technological improvement of farming; the 
tivities of the Banco Nacional de Panama were expand- 
;; customs tariffs were revised with a view to further- 
bx the development of domestic industry; and steps 
pre even taken during the later years of the period to 
ohibit or restrict imports of specific articles in order 
| protect domestic producers. 


As a result of the change in aggregate demand and 
the marked expansion of the domestic market referred 
above, in combination with the adoption of a policy 
signed to promote domestic production, the most im- 
prtant of the sectors producing goods—agriculture and 
hanufacturing industry—expanded between 1945 and 
°56 by 55 and 62 per cent, respectively (see table 9). 
ne basic services sectors—energy and transport—re- 
stered even larger increments, amounting respectively 
96 and 70 per cent. On the other hand, the services 
stors developed at a relatively slower rate, especially 
hose directly connected with the external demand gener- 
psd by the Panama Canal Zone and the activities relat- 
px to transit traffic and the tourist industry. 

A more accurate impression of the intensity of the 
ocess of structural transformation undergone by the 
anamanian economy during the post-war period can 
obtained from a study of the changes in the composi- 
mn of productive activity. The basic sectors perceptibly 
creased their share in the gross product. While in 1945 
rat of agriculture was less than one-fifth, it had risen 
25 per cent by 1956 (see again table 9) ; manufactur- 
g industry, which in the first of the years mentioned 


Table 9 


AMA: EVOLUTION OF GROSS PRODUCT BY SECTORS 
(Percentages) 


Composition by 


Increase be- 
= sectors 


tween 1945 
and 1956 = 1945 1956 


sticulture, forestry and fisheries . . 54.8 19.6 24.6 
Manufacturing 2). Lis. ee 61.9 8.2 10.8 


BStHCHONS WG. i.icn)? aise 14.6 4.6 4.3 
ectricity, gas and water. ...-.- 96.4 A! Le, 
<ansport, storage and communication 70.0 3.8 Ded; 


BG oe Rte t retail! ° ep! 3/3 46.6 


mrcmmttger te ie bam. rent as . 45.1 ere 15.8 

king, insurance and real estate . . 19k 1.6 2.4 
RT RE er ee 52.8 8.8 10.9 
fablic administration. . . . --- - 31.4 1.3 Tee 
lublic and private services. . . - - SHE 16.6 16.6 
1” africa dupes pees Spee eames Sete ee 38.6 41.7 47.1 
a a a hi —63.8 21.0 


22.9 


6 Depo, -« 4 aera, ees 


RCE: Op. cit., table 26. 


‘The analysis of a specific period in a country’s eco- 
omic history acquires true meaning and serves as a 
ide for policy only when it enables the determinants 
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had accounted for scarcely more than 8 per cent of the 
gross product, had reached nearly 11 per cent by the end 
of the period. A remarkable relative expansion was regis- 
tered in certain basic services (transport and energy), 
which together represented 5 per cent of the total in 1945 
and subsequently rose to 7 per cent. Thus, in the ag- 
regate, these basic sectors, with the addition of construc- 
tion, raised their share in the total gross product from 
barely 37 per cent in 1945 to about 50 per cent in 1956. 

The relative importance of the services sectors fell 
from nearly two-thirds of the total to just under half. 
The factor determining this contraction was the sharp 
64-per-cent drop in that part of the gross product which 
derived from the Canal Zone. This sector’s share in the 
national gross product had reached 21 per cent in 1945 
anr by 1956 had dropped to a mere 6 per cent. Simul- 
taneously, the total number of employees of the Panama 
Canal Company fell from about 30000 persons to less 
than 12000. This last fact is a particularly clear indica- 
tion of the influence exerted on employment by the 
change in the composition of aggregate demand. The 
external demand sectors which shrank during the post- 
war period were in fact mainly constituted by personal 
services, for which reason their decline lead to a serious 
increase in unemployment. The expansion of the inter- 
nal market which took place after 1950, on the other 
hand, implied an increase in demand for basic goods 
and services. In the production of the latter the volume 
of employment is determined by the stock of capital 
equipment. As in so short a period it was impossible 
for capital equipment to have expanded enough to ab- 
sorb the large proportion of redundant manpower, a 
situation of “full employment” was brought about in Pa- 
nama during the latter part of the period, and, at the 
same time, a high degree of unemployment. 

Imports developed along much the same lines as the 
ageregate gross product, but in their case the structural 
changes were not so marked. The most significant re- 
lated to consumer goods, especially non-durables. The 
expansion of domestic production of both primary and 
processed foodstuffs eliminated or notably reduced im- 
ports of such staple commodities as rice and maize, as 
well as of milk products, oils and fats, sugar, confec- 
tionery, tobacco manufactures, footwear and clothing. 
Despite the intensity of the import substitution process, 
non-durable consumer goods still represented over 43 
per cent of the quantum of imports in the last years of 
the period. Panama is thus at a stage of economic de- 
velopment which still affords quite an ample margin for 
import substitution. 

Another significant change in the composition of im- 
ports is observable with respect to construction mate- 
rials. In 1948, Panama began to produce all the cement 
it used, and imports of this item ceased altogether. The 
establishment of this industry is one of the most im- 
portant cases of industrial development in Panama dur- 
ing the period under analysis, and, furthermore, it did 
a great deal to curb the rate of increase of imports. 


II. PROJECTIONS OF THE GROWTH OF THE PANAMANIAN ECONOMY 


of the economic development process to be identified. 
These determinants once defined, a study of the factors 
underlying their behaviour will serve as a basis for pro- 
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jecting their evolution and hence for surmising the prob- 
able trend of the country’s economic growth. 

The aggregate projections of Panama’s economy have 
mainly been based on an estimate of the future behaviour 
of the fundamental exogenous variable—the capacity to 
import—and on assumptions regarding the most im- 
portant internal dynamic factors, namely, the rate of 
capital formation and the intensity with which productive 
capacity is utilized (the product-capital ratio). 


1. Aggregate projection of probable trends 


The aggregate projection of possible trends is an 
attempt to make a quantitative assessment of the trends 
that are inherent in the operation of Panama’s economic 
system in order to surmise the probable evolution of the 
various components of aggregate supply and demand, 
ie., the macroeconomic magnitudes which define a 
country’s situation. If this projection is combined with 
a projection of demographic growth, covering both the 
total and active population, a general idea may be ob- 
tained of the situation which is likely to prevail at the 
end of the next decade if the basic conditions of the 
prognosis are fulfilled. 

The projection of the capacity to import, which is 
particularly complex in the case of Panama, called for 
exhaustive research. Hypothesis A of this projection 
was chosen for estimating probable trends, since it cor- 
responds to the general assumption of continuity for 
Panama’s basic economic conditions which characteriz- 
es the projection. This hypothesis assumes that the capa- 
city to import will increase by barely 13 per cent in 
1956-66, as the salient sectors of Panama’s external de- 
mand have a tendency to stagnate (see table 10). 


Table 10 


PANAMA: AGGREGATE PROJECTION OF THE CAPACITY 
TO IMPORT (HYPOTHESIS A) 


1956 1966 


ESS PPE SE OT Index 
(Millions of balboas (1956=100) 


at 1950 prices) 


MT Olde Ment ine eens ene, 92.4 104.1 MELE 7. 
Registered exports of goods. . 292 30.0 116.7 
Transit and tourist services . . N3e7 21.9 159.9 
Sales to the Canal Zone. . . 53.0 Cyst 98.5 


Source: Op. cit., table 55, 


The sale of goods and services to the Canal Zone 
would decline slightly in 1956-66, an important point 
being the reduction of almost 13 per cent in the quantum 
of manpower services during that period as the result of 
a substantial rise in productivity. If no appreciable 
changes take place in the number of man/hours worked 
per week, that percentage would represent the decrease 
in employment in the Zone. 

_ Registered exports of goods would be 17 per cent 
more than in 1956. But, as the base year level is ab- 
normally low, the increment is more apparent than real. 
In fact, the figure projected for 1966 is a little less than 


4 See op. cit., chapter III, for a description. 
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that recorded in 1955. The unfavourable prospects fe 
this sector of external demand are chiefly attributabl 
to the slim hopes of an expansion in sales abroad ¢ 
traditional agricultural commodities—bananas and ec 
cao—and to the probable stagnation of shrimp export 

The least important sector of the capacity to impol 
—transit traffic and the tourist industry—is the onl 
one which holds out really dynamic prospects. This } 
mainly because of the probable evolution of tourist an 
passenger traffic as a whole, since re-exports are likel 
to remain stationary at a very low relative level. 

The magnitude of the internal variables determinin 
the process of growth was estimated on the basis of pas 
experience in relatively adverse periods. Hence, th 
gross investment rate assumed is 16 per cent, which 1 
exceeded only by the rate prevailing during the excej 
tional years at the beginning of the period under revier 
ans is similar to that recorded in the latter years. 1 
coefficient of 0.40 has been adopted for the produc 
capital ratio, which corresponds roughly to what mu: 
have existed in the last few years of the period. A capite 
coefficient of that size may be regarded as quite hig 
for an economy in which the shortage of basic socié 
capital and the restricted development of the domesti 
goods and factors market make it difficult for productiv 
resources, and capital in particular, to be put to bette 
use. Despite this, the projection assumes a concentrate 
effort on the part of the public sector to improve th 
situation, principally through an extension of the high 
way network, which at present constitutes the most ser: 
ous bottleneck in the Panamanian economy and is 
major deterrent to productivity. Too low a coefficier 
would, however, be incompatible with the assumptio 
of a relatively high investment rate. The depreciatio 
rate of tangible reproducible wealth was assumed to b 
3 per cent annually, which is in line with the figure ok 
tained when making estimates for other Latin America 
countries. 

The projection of probable trends is based on as 
sumptions which may be considered as favourable in vier 
of Panama’s present structural and institutional cond: 
tions, and, above all, the tiny expansion in the capacit 
to import. Yet the gross product would increase dui 
ing the next decade at a rate barely exceeding that a 
population growth. The per capita product would there 
fore remain practically stationary while per capita cot 
sumption—the general level of living—would fall b 
more than 7 per cent (see table 11). 

Nor does it seem very likely that employment prol 
lems will be solved, since a constant level of productivit 
per active person would maintain the relative propo 
tions of unemployment and under-employment as ¢ 
present. And if, as may well happen, productivity pe 
employed person were to rise, the projection of prol 
able trends would imply a deterioration in the employ} 
ment situation. This is all the more likely since the con 
position of the gross product would tend to change t 
the detriment of sectors with a high manpower densit 
per unit of product. . 

In view of the dismal prospects of growth w 
which the Panamanian economy is faced, a genuine e 
fort should be made to prevent the situation fro 
worsening and to avoid serious economic imbalan 
Given the lack of dynamic stimuli for private inv 
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Table 11 
PANAMA: PROJECTION OF PROBABLE TRENDS 


potegate supply . . . 
Total gross product \ NSS ae Coe eee 
Gross product excluding Canal Zone . . . 
Gross product Canal Zone . . 
Pmaiports. i 
peregate demand . . 
Capacity to import. 
PPrivate consumption . 
PPublic consumption. 
Gross investment. 
Public sector . 
BPA LC SSCCROT on ana Pi co < Feces Este usenet 
fference between supply and demand 
Terms-of-trade effect . . : 
NStatistical discrepancy. 


purcE: Op. cit., table 49. 


ent and the demands made by a high investment rate, 

b increment of almost 90 per cent would be required 

_ government gross investment. This in itself would 

haply a radical alteration in the traditional role of the 
blic sector in Panama. 

While imports would remain virtually constant, the 
fsmand for imported capital goods, raw materials and 
onsumer goods would tend to expand fairly rapidly. 
s the first two categories of imports are essential for 
ae development process, substantial import substitution 
ould be achieved with respect to consumer goods. The 
mare of the gross product in the aggregate supply, which 
ras less than 70 per cent in 1956, would therefore have 
) increase to almost 80 per cent. These two examples 
lustrate the scale of the structural changes required if 
ven an approximate resemblance to the present eco- 
omic situation is to be maintained. 


2. Aggregate and sectoral projection of a development 
hypothesis 


This projection serves a different purpose from that 
Af the projection of probable trends, which was intend- 
:d to provide some indication as to the probable evolu- 
ion of the general level of living given a number of 
,ormal and predictable circumstances. The present case 
‘3; an attempt to illustrate the diverse measures and 
lhanges that would be required if the level of living is 
Lo be raised at a certain rate. In order to achieve this 
pate of improvement the factors determining economic 
dlevelopment would have to surpass the figures adopted 
m the projection of probable trends. In other words, the 
-apacity to import would have to expand more rapidly, 

hile the rate of investment would need to be raised 
-onsiderably and the utilization of productive capacity 
mtensified. 

Panama’s economic system displays, however, some 
nstitutional and structural features which make it very 
Mifficult for the fundamental variables of economic de- 
velopment to attain the necessary magnitudes. One of 
‘hese features is the monetary system, which is closely 
‘onnected with the traditional trends of the economy. 
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1956 1966 Annual rate of 

Millions of balboas at 1950 a9s6a100) pol 

prices and 1966 
429.4 548.2 127.7 2.8 
325.5 444.1 136.4 3.2 
305.4 426.6 139.7 34 
20.1 17.5 87.1 4 
103.9 104.1 100.2 _ 
447.3 556.1 124.3 2.2 
92.4 104.1 112.7 1.2 
264.4 328.5 124.2 2.2 
41.3 54.8 132.6 2.9 
49.2 68.7 139.6 34 
3.0 24.3 186.9 64 
6.2 44.4 122.7 2.1 
7.8 79 es es 
63 7.9 ue = 
1.5 — = ue 


The operation of the system guarantees monetary stabili- 
ty and exchange parity with the United States dollar 
which have been essential in the past to enable Panama 
to carry out its role of international clearing-house for 
goods and persons, and to facilitate trade transactions 
with the Canal Zone. In these circustances, the size of 
and any variations in the money supply are primarily 
determined by changes in the balance of payments. The 
Panamanian economy recently departed from its time- 
honoured course by intensifying internal productive ac- 
tivities and expanding agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction to a notable extent. In so far as its character- 
istics permitted, the monetary system adapted itself to 
the new conditions. Official banks paid greater atten- 
tion to the financing of agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction and private—including foreign—banks experi- 
mented with a credit policy for the sectors producing 
goods. However, unless the banking system becomes 
more flexible, credit policy will probably be unable to 
meet all the demands placed upon it by the highly inten- 
sive development of the domestic production sectors. 

Another handicap to economic growth is the lack of 
incentives for private investment. This is primarily a 
result of high production costs, which derive from the 
following factors in particular: (a) the low productivity 
of resources as a result of Panama’s extremely meagre 
stock of basic social capital which hampers the mobility 
of productive factors and prevents the integration of 
the Panamanian economy into a single goods and factors 
market; (b) the primitive techniques used in farming, 
which pushes up the cost of industrial raw materials and 
foodstuffs; (c) the size of the market, which is limited 
by the large proportion of the population that remains 
outside the money market, by the large amount of urban 
and rural under-employment and unemployment, and, in 
general, by the unequal distribution of national income; 
and (d) the influence of the relatively high wages in 
the Canal Zone labour market on the wage rates for 
certain types of urban work paid in the Panamanian 
labour market. 

Starting from the analysis of the main obstacles to 
economic growth and on the assumption that they could 
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be adequately overcome, a second aggregate projection 
was constructed to indicate the prerequisites for an eco- 
nomic development process. In this case, the target set 
for private per capita consumption was 2.0 per cent an- 
nually. A new projection (hypothesis B) was made of 
the capacity to import, which, in contrast to hypothesis 
A, presupposes better internal conditions for exports 
and vigorous encouragement of export activities. None 
the less, external demand would increase by only 45 per 
cent, which is little more than the population increment 
(see table 12). The least dynamic sector would be that 
of sales to the Canal Zone, which would barely move 
up. Exports of goods, on the other hand, would expand 
71 per cent mainly because of the development of new 
export lines, among which meat offers the most promis- 
ing prospects. Transit and tourist traffic would con- 
tinue to constitute the most dynamic sector and would 
more than double thanks to much brisker tourist activity. 


Table 12 
PANAMA: AGGREGATE PROJECTION OF THE CAPACITY 
TO IMPORT (HYPOTHESIS B) 
1956 1966 


Spegepraess eRe Te Index 
Millions of balboas at (1956=100) 
1950 prices 


otal ORs eraet TI te: 92.4 133.6 144.6 


Exportaciones registradas de 


turn, would have to increase 6.8 per cent annually. The 
intensive effort that would be called for and the changes 
that would ensue from the process of growth may bé 
appreciated, in aggregate terms, from the scale on whick 
import substitution would have to take place and from 
the expansion required in public investment to raise if 
with respect to intermediate goods are then studied ang} 
to about the same proportion of over-all expenditure in) 
the fiscal sector (see table 13). | 
The extensive study undertaken presents the detailed} 
sectoral projection of Panama’s economic development 
that corresponds to the aggregate projection outlined) 
; 


above. On the basis of the general assumptious made/ 
particularly with respect to private consumption, the} 
future evolution of demand for end goods is analyse 
by principal products and groups of products. Data al- 
ready given have been utilized, together with the analysis 
of historical trends and import substitution possibilities,| 
for a detailed projection of internal production in 1966, 
from which the raw materials, fuels, energy and other 
inputs required by productive activities in that year may 
be estimated in detail. Import substitution possibilities 
with respect to intermediate goods are then studied and 
a detailed estimate is made of requirements in this 
branch. 

Capital goods requirements were thereafter estimated 
using the foregoing projections in conjunction with those 
relating to gross investment, both public and private. 
Internal production of such goods and the volume to be 
imported would depend on the extent to which import 


EU a Soe ; ae es sae substitution could be achieved in this field. 
Sales to the Canal Zone. . . 53.0 58.0 109.4 The detailed projections of internal production and 


Source: Op. cit., table 55. 


With respect to the internal factors conditioning eco- 
nomic growth, it has been assumed that the product-ca- 
pital ratio would rise to 0.46, which is probably the 
same coefficient as in 1945-47, when productive activi- 
ties were at their height. Given this assumption and those 
previously adopted, the investment rate would have to 
reach 21 per cent of the gross product and this, in its 


imports have been regrouped in such a way as to provide 
a picture of the evolution required of the gross prod- 
uct by economic sectors, and that of imports by categories 
of goods. From this grouping further indications can 
be obtained as to the magnitude of the effort implicit 
in the economic development projection. In view of the 
development of consumption assumed in the projection 
and of the likelihood that imports will increase only a 
little, the sectors producing goods—agriculture and manu- 
facturing—would have to raise their output by 73 and 


Table 13 : 
PANAMA: PROJECTION OF THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT HYPOTHESIS 
Renn nner nn cnn n ccna cence nn cn nnnnnnn cnc ce nnn SS SSS SS 


1956 1966 Annual rate o 
Millions of balboas at 1950 (1956-100) ane oat 
ee and 1966 
Apotccatee ipply vuzy son aa aiy Picket: ig 3 1aRS eh ava 429.4 738.0 171.9 5.6, a 
gL Otalrprosseproduct we icyon. teat esc srs cabs ete eee ee 32505 604.4 185.7 6.4 
Gross product excluding Canal Zone. ...... 305.4 586.9 192.2 6.8 iN 
Gross product Canal Zone... 2... 20.1 17.5 87.1 74 
ipantsiedy ledtinistres:. sds Liu arlzacgew at 103.9 133.6 128.6 2.5 a 
peeregate Cena aka) cls 4m Hit vay Wea 447.3 749.5 165.6 5.2 
Capacity to import. ... 1... 1... ee ee, 92.4 133.6 144.6 3.7 
PTIVALEMCOMSUMIP OM. + Gsueses ol ies ees es 264.4 426.4 161.3 49 S 
Public consumption... ....-.....0-, 413 64.8 157.1 46 
Cotossmniyestinerityese homage cial. 63) 2a ees et 49.2 124.7 253.4 97 
RUDI CKSECLOL iets efit sitet Deir! 6 tp aerh seas 13.0 55.0 423.1 15.5 
IETivatenSCCLOLMM Er de Ba cr niin Go ute tee Gs 5 pu 36.2 69.7 192.5 68 
Difference between supply and demand. ....... 17.8 15 = : 
plctinis-Ol-tinde pCLceCl wae iran) ss cameo eet a 6.3 8.0 127.0 = 
Statistical discrepancy... .......-00~2~, 11.5 3.5 ~ ie 


Source: Op. cit., table 53. 
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)) per cent respectively. In order to achieve such in- 
rments, it would be necessary for the basic services 
ttors—transport and energy—to expand 75 and 132 per 
it. Since this expansion would entail a much larger 
ply of basic social capital, construction activities 
wuld have to increase more than two and a half times. 

contrast, the services sectors would continue to lose 
irelative importance and the Canal Zone sector—which 
wuld decline nearly 13 per cent in absolute terms— 
yuld see its share in the gross product reduced by at 
est 3 per cent. 

This notable metamorphosis of Panama’s productive 
ucture would be accompanied by an even more mark- 
change in the composition of imports. In view of the 
pe of goods which could be produced in Panama, 
sostitution would be the most intensive with respect to 
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consumer goods, imports of which would drop even in 
ageregate terms. Their proportion of total purchases 
abroad, which was nearly two-thirds in 1956, ought to 
decline to almost a third by 1966. Conversely, imports 
of raw materials would rise from 23 to 41 per cent and 
those of capital goods from 13 to 23 per cent. 

In this way, the sectoral projection gives a more 
factual idea of the way in which the Panamanian eco- 
nomy should be transformed, and to what extent, if eco- 
nomically its development is to be intensive and well- 
balanced. Hence, it also gives a preliminary idea of 
what the objectives of economic policy should be. In 
any case, the projection of economic development pro- 
vides some indication of the tremendous and complex 
task implicit in the decision to raise the Panamanian 
people’s level of living. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the two previous issues of the Bulletin, tables were presented showing many of the principal series maintain- _ 
ed by ECLA and used by its economists either directly or as background material for economic studies. & 
The present issue brings up to date the series relating to national accounts, financial statistics, international — 
trade and prices which were published originally in Volume III, No. 2, and some of the series relating to mining © 
and manufacturing production contained in Volume IV, No. 1. In addition, new tables are presented to cover _ 
national income by distributive shares (Table 5) together with the production and consumption of energy in ~ 
the region (Tables 12 to 18 inclusive). International trade series which were shown originally on a 1950 base have is 
meantime been recalculated at 1955 prices and are presented in this way. No other changes of importance are 
introduced and it is hoped that the present statistical supplement, along with the tables contained in the previous s 
issues, will serve to inform readers of EcLa publications which are the basic data used by ECLA in its work. A 
_ It is once again emphasized that the series are in no way to be considered as a substitute for statistics 
published officially by any of the countries concerned nor by the United Nations Statistical Office. It is also 
to be noted that data for the most recent year shown in the tables are to be considered as provisional and in 
certain cases are estimates based on partial information. 


Further details regarding the series are to be found in the Explanatory Notes both in this ; i i 
issues when the respective series were first published. z Yr ces ota is peste and i ot 


Table 1 


SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS FOR LATIN AMERICA (ANNUAL) 
A NT A a AS Mk RY ks CR A RA ES RRR SARE A AAS SESE SARL EN PRES RAEN 


Series 


ta are shown on a f.0.b. basis except for 


“Total imports 


* (items 17 and 2 


6) which are c.i.f, 


: Unit t 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
ulation 
. population. Million 155.4 159.2 163.0 166.9 171.0 175.1 179.4 183.8 188.4 
2. Annual rate of increasea . . Per cent 2.4 2.4 2.4 24 2.5 24 25 25 25 
ss domestic productb ..... 
3. Value in dollars at 1950 prices . Thousands of 
| millions 39.7 42.2 43.0 are) i hee 49.9 ble 54.6 55.9 
t n Se totals productey ke |. ai.e <2 1955 = 100 80 84 86 89 94 100 104 109 112 
Beevcrieuiture: fab. 2 kU. < vee se 1955 = 100 82 85 87 91 95 100 99 102 108 
D5. Mining . See de 195>,—100 73 80 85 85 9] 100 11] 123 118 
MeeManufacturing . . 2... .« 5 1955 = 100 U7 83 83 86 93 100 104 111 115 
Bemtconstruction em. Sis). see. « 2 1955 = 100 88 94 93 93 98 100 101 13 113 
19, Commerce and finance ..... . 1955 = 100 78 85 84 87 95 100 103 111 113 
)). Transport and communications . . . 1955100 74 78 83 90 93 100 104 109 111 
1. Government services. . . . . + - 195555100 83 86 90 93 96 100 102 105 106 
Mae Other services =. < gis «sss + 1955 = 100 83 87 89 91 95 100 109 119 119 
sss domestic fixed capital formation 
B3. Value in dollars at 1950 prices . . Thousands of 
millions 6.6 7.6 Ted fall ES 8.4 9.0 10.0 * 9.7 
duction indices 
4 Agriculture. . . .- +--+ +--+ 1955 = 100 82 85 84 on 94 100 98 105 110 
Sette =F 3°. foe fs sss 1955 = 100 72 80 85 85 90 100 111 123 118 
@ Manufacturing ....------> 1955 = 100 77 82 84 85 92 100 106 110 114 
ernational trade ¢ 
77. Total imports, value .....-.-- Million 
dollars 5 407 7 804 7 682 6 540 USS — WE 7924 9318 8484 
18. Total exports, value... .-..-- Million 
dollars 6 586 7 805 7051 POE 7 862 7 988 8 502 8 641 8 190 
'9.Exports as percentage of imports . . Per cent 122 100 92 116 106 106 107 93 97 
£0. Imports from the United States . . Million 
dollars 2 627 3 607 3 341 2922 sais 3 226 3768 4567 4051 
21. Exports to the United States .. . Million 
dollars 2910 3 348 3411 3510 3 338 3 363 3 676 3769 3 595 
22. Imports from Western Europe-d . . Million 
dollars 19353 1 966 ei 1570 1 857 1 882 1950 2352 2 364 
23. Exports to Western Europed .. . Million 
dollars 1 669 2181 1 649 1 828 2035 2 093 2477 2 829 DEES 
24. Total imports, quantum index. =.) 1955 = 100 84 104 98 90 100 100 104 122 113 
25. Total exports, quantum index. . - 1955 = 100 92 92 89 95 94 100 108 110 109 
26. Total imports, unit value index . . 1955 = 100 85 100 104 97 98 100 101 101 100 
27. Total exports, unit value index . . 1955 = 100 90 106 99 100 105 100 98 98 94 
b28. Terms-of-trade index ..-+---: > 1955=100 106 106 96 103 108 100 97 Oy 95 
29. Purchasing power of exportse . - - 1955 = 100 96 98 85 98 100 100 105 107 103 
ices and finance 
230. Exported foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials, price index - ------- 
Meares. FORE RS. cee SPs 1955 = 100 105 98 oy oe ae os ee #3 
4 b) Excluyendo petréleo. - - - - 1955 = 100 111 101 98 
3] i hange holdings _— Million 
ipa Forcing erage Ee ea dollatd MI 3 170409 12.915.02 920 RO 3097 3655 3805 
ie ces AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, Vol. Il, No. 2. 
Increase as compared with previous year. Spee 
rf he indices have been calculated on the basis of values at 1950 prices. — 


oe 
Er 


B Ex uding Spain, 
(Current value ind 
d of period. 


Finland and Yugoslavia. 
ex of exports divided by the 


unit value index of imports. 
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| 
Table 2 i] 
SELECTED SHORT-TERM ECONOMIC INDICATORS FOR LATIN AMERICA (QUARTERLY) I 
1957 1958 1959 | | 
aye ae Pee eei emery pie b iddbia adave 1 wh 
il 
Production iy ad 
ToeMinineceeercame esac: alten arate = lyon actus 1955 = 100 w20 126 124 121 116 114 119 123 4 
5 Mastiacene te REO heen a 1955 = 100 104 110 115 114 108 115 120 TW, 108 bn 
Internationals rade)! aaa ee eet tee non ie ! 
gh. ARelell server SEA Go 6 o bo 6 0 Millions of 
ie dollars 2,090 eZ SL Sinz S420 Dy) iy Piva “Buse 
4. Total Orts, eVallew ane FAS coos tae Millions of 
pa tae dollars 2279 2164 2090 2108 20125 e2i0 LL a2 005 mee Oz 
5. Exports as percentage of imports. . . Percent : 109 93 88 84 98 92 D5 101 
6. Imports from the United States . . . Millions o 
i: | at dollars 1103/7 gee lo 24 ll Ole oO 1041 1017 O72 Uz 842 
7. Exports to the United States... . Millions of 
dollars 1 030 900 882 957 932 909 817 937 976 
8. Imports from Western Europeb. . . Millions of 
: dollars 544 548 584 678 573 552 582 657 526 
9. Exports to Western Europeb... . Millions of 
dollars 743 761 698 628 621 622 603 612 596 
10. Total imports, quantum index... . 1955 = 100 114 108 107 112 107 106 111 111 ee 
11. Total exports, quantum index... . 1955 = 100 100 101 98 94 94 95 91 97 ioe 
12. Total exports, unit value index... . 1955 = 100 104 102 98 7 Oi amet 92 0m 86 


Prices and finance 


13. Exported foodstuffs and raw materials, 
LICE si CX Gee yhmriat Mame ero aookt 1955 = 100 


Sources AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, Vol. Ill, No. 2. 
a Data are shown on a f.o.b. basis except for total imports (item 3) which are c.i.f. 
b Excluding Spain, Finland and Yugoslavia. 


Table 3 


TOTAL POPULATION 
(Mid-year estimates: thousands of persons) 


Country 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Central America and Mexico 
Qi Bite Ge Sue, ees 756 800 825 850 884 915 951 988 1033 
Gia MOR Soe os es 5268a 5508a S562la 57258 5829 6 005 6131 6 261 6 410 
ile Galcaclone sweke cake Se i cn" 1811 1 868 1920 1986 2054 2122 2193 2 268 2 350 
Citomalasig nee one specs : 2 641 2805 2 892 2981 3.058 3159 3 258 3 349 345) 
ke Pee os 3112 3150 3 188 a277 3 265 3 305 3 344 3 384 
FESR On  a See eeees 1 353 1 428 1470 1-513 1 556 1 608 1 660 1712 1 769 
Meroe Seek. Pee AE 24461 25826 26544 27287 28056 28853 29679 30538 31426 
Bicep ate eT pees he 1001 1 060 1093 1129 1166 204. . 3245 1 288 1 333 
Dominican Republic... ... . 2031 2131 2204 2082 281 2 360 2441 2 526 2613 2704 
eras re een 758 797 817 840 864 889 914 940 967 
eelP eae tens icege  icae b 43117 45335 46536 47780 49054 50461 51862 53301 54827 
South America, tropical 
| Dy eee ae ear d> Sh eee 2950 3019 3054 3.089 3125 3 162 3198 3235 3 273 
LT ONSRS oo Tee aah 49590 51976 53212 54477 55772 $7098 58456 59846 61268 
Peibabinte: 4 ee ns ee: 10845 41 334 "9. 599 9-11 847 “121715 97381 9 “12657 8412039" 13-227 
Rogidor. mares 4a ee 3017 3197 3 294 3 393 3502 3 567 3691 3 800 3 890 4.007 
Re a pect eee ee ae 8191 852] 8 690 8 864 9035 9213 9396 . 9651 9923 10213 
Neneh an ete aciw Ie 4 686 4974 5125 5 280 5 440 5 608 5778 5953 6 134 6 320 
SESE ate ee ae 79279 83021 84964 86950 88985 = 91029»«993:176 += «95 424 ~=—«497 715 «100 098 
South America, temperate - 
Pogentind MNS lethal Ges pe kbia-t 16306 17189 17635 18040 18400 18756 19122 19493 19868 20256 
ea RTA en ee i AS 5 854 6073 6185 6295 6 437 6 597 6 761 6944 7121 72! 
Papsguay ee iy gs oc. nucckenta aes 1335 1397 1 429 1 462 1 496 1530 1565 1 601 1 638 1677 
sWinrday grap. a> Ee Eg 2 332 2407 . -2449- - 2495. 2535 2°79 2615 2650 2679 Zz 
DRAB OPS . cPLA Y, OS. aT 25827 27066 27698 28292 28868 29462 30063 30688 31306 6 
Em Otel Wan ho ates 148223 155422 159198 163022 166907 170952 179413 183.848. 
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Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
a Estimates for these years have not been revised according to data of the latest census, 
b Including estimates for data not available, 
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Table 4 


EXPENDITURE ON GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(Values at current market prices) 


Type of expenditure 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
ArcENTINA (Thousands of millions of pesos) 

yate consumption expenditure 40.57 58.68 67.94 ee 82.27 101.07 123.62 160.74 216.26 
aeral Government consumption 
Kpenditure. . 2 2... 7.72 10.54 13.28 15.07 18.07 20.44 25.63 28.10 43.50 
SS fixed capital formation . . 14.26 19.30 20.17 19.72 D222 26.47 35.26 50.91 65.61 
construction... .. .. . 9.45 11.29 12.09 11.61 13.83 15.56 19.70 Davi B35) 
cransport equipment .. . . 1.85 3.68 3.86 4.46 4.39 bal 8.13 15.41 U2 7 
(Machinery and equipment . . 2.96 4.33 4.22 3.65 4.00 5.76 7.43 10.73 16.61 
eease in stocks. ates = 0.68 + 1.73) + DG teas RTS, tee e840) eee OUS Sie a 153.2)0ae— ee 7 Oe eee eZ 
Oorts less imports@ ... 5. + 042 — 246 — Bo Oh el G0 eens Oli no t= / OZ —— ee O83 © 
wxpenditure on gross domestic 
| Broduct-. “SSG Ris = shat. 62.29 87.79 100.25 112.11 125.27 146.73 180.67 230.43 318.40 
: factor income from rest of 

FREON Sees. skye Senor ee ge = 0.05 = 3006. = 0.10 2S) 40:26 06> 0.68 ae a bi). 
ixpenditure on gross national 

BrOdaCE ss. Ses er is Sei 62.25 87.51 100.20 112.05 125.17 146.47 180.02 229.84 317.11 

Braz (Thousands of millions of cruzeiros) 

vate consumption expenditure. 194.3 217.8 244.4 312.3 398.8 504.7 632.3 754.5 
haeral Government consumption 
MCNCIEUTC. aps Ee - 28.5 34.0 39.8 568 63.5 80.5 114.3 ie 
oss fixed capital formation . . 34.0 56.1 65.3 54.8 17.6 99.0 123.1 136.0 158.9 
tease in stocks. ..... _ = Pe See i ee 0 Ag 22.6 Sg Sl 1 SE Rae ak! 
boorts of goods and services . . 26.0 33:9 Zine 33.0 47.5 61.1 70.4 74.2 Acre 
pports of goods and services . . 22.3 41.0 40.0 28.8 49.6 56.3 62.8 81.8 
Expenditure on gross domestic 

BOQCHCE eo fic = iaite fs, sss 255.8 309.4 354.0 433.4 560.4 697.1 887.8 1049.3 1.269.9 
+ factor income from rest of : 
8 © (0G eae = eT — Pm he 5.6 AON a Oe a RO Oe 93 
fExpenditure on gross national 

SROGHCES (0. Shs Se 254.0 307.8 353.3 429.8 555.8 691.3 880.9 1 042.7 1 260.6 


Costa Rica (Millions of colones) 


vate consumption expenditure. 1 006.5 1 076.7 1 135.8 1 239.4 13380 1 483.8 1 542.3 1 676.9 
‘neral Government consumption 


—— 


mpendiinte. O55... - ts 93.3 107.9 125.1 126.3 158.4 193.2 251.7 256.3 

oss fixed capital formation. . 220.2 329.1 279.1 344.0 359.2 394.1 417.8 434.8 
BSE ait SLOCKS ce. eh -teey > + + 19.1 +— 22.0 + 30.8 + 25.3 + 29.7 + 314 + 37.6 + 324 

ports of goods and services . 348.1 387.8 467.0 505.2 DoT Doles 476.9 596.4 
mports of goods and services . 353.1 391.3 461.8 500.9 538.7 582.6 613.5 694.1 

: nditure on gross domestic 

Soduct ‘ x ‘e an al ee 1334.1 1 442.2 1576.0 1739.3 1 879.4 2 051.3 21128 2 302.7 

=t factor income from rest of = 404 = 33.2 = 19:6 + 9.0 eee 525 

| = wild 2a oe i i a 29:8) — 5.0 = 60:0 
J Expenditure on gross national 

Bradach ys 6 one ee 1 304.3 1 409.2 1516.0 1698.9 1 846.2 2 031.7 2a Z1R8: 2 287.2 

Cute b (Thousand of millions of pesos) 

‘iyate consumption expenditure. PALES) 151-72 218.64 277.65 449.20 776.77 1 267.01 1769.83 2420.83 
j saa Seniesa 17.93 21.69 32.80 41.30 67.74 127.92 182.78 260.02 283.36 
ross capital ‘formation ¢. nee 17.53 20.26 22.71 44.24 36.93 83.33 164.53 227.97 300.75 
rxports of goods and services . 16.82 24.60 33.24 29.92 42.22 94.78 200.87 seer ves 
ports of goods and services . 14.07 23.50 29.61 30.36 38.11 76.96 174.43 368;44 xs ’ 


—_——————_ 


| Expenditure on gross domestic 


product =. .- - -)-(+- 159.79 194.77 277.78 362.75 557.98 1 005.83 1 ae 2246.10 2 858.62 


| ea oe keh. — 249 Sie 5077 896 BENZ Se eo 13.04 == 3457S 62173 = 40.24 


—_———————- 


—————_-_ 


— i ae celsacr 157.30 191.00 273.82 360.13 554.10 992.79 1605.79 2183.93 2818.38 
: Pp Seelate: TE (Continued) 
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Table 4 (Continued) 


EXPENDITURE ON GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


(Values at current market prices) 


Gross capital formation ¢. 


Residential buildings. 
Non-residential buildings. 


i 
1957 1958 | 


Type of expenditure 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Ecuapor (Millions of sucres) 
Private consumption expenditure. 5 017 5 672 6 343 6 654 Taiz 7 850 8125 
General Government consumption 
expenditurese curiae meter 997 1 050 TalZ3 1254; 1 334 oT 1 367 
Gross fixed capital formation . . 617 855 810 1 002 1 382 1 538 1 560 
Constructions sa. aueaeene 324 340 415 464 657 830 842 
Machinery and equipment . . 293 515 395 538 725 708 is 
Increase in stocks... ... . + 166 + 149 ae ks + 261 aie a) + 268 220 
Exports of goods and services . . 1 390 1 229 1 708 1716 2 153 2 070 2 097 
Imports of goods and services . . 943 HME: 1 228 1 538 2 043 2051 2 103 
Expenditure on gross domestic 
peailet ee Gee 7 245 7 761 8 854 9 349 10 447 11049 11 266 
Net factor income from rest of 
the Sword Fete, sh. ce Se — 177 — 147 — 306 — 286 — 273 — 308 — 369 
Expenditure on gross national 
product Fetes cee see as 7 068 7 614 8 548 9 063 10 174 10 741 10 897 
Guatemata (Millions of quetzales) 
Private consumption expenditure. 314.3 335.9 335.1 364.9 382.5 419.8 469.3 
General Government consumption 
EXPCHGIEULC gee ete 53.2 41.9 57.5 53e7, 59e7 61.1 70.2 
‘ 40.1 aot 33.0 41.4 45.2 60.0 93.6 
Exports of goods and services . . 83.9 89.3 99.4 112.3 108.4 112.5 132.8 
Imports of goods and services . . 76.7 89.7 83.9 90.7 101.2 111.6 147.6 
Expenditure on gross domestic 
PIOCUCHgrtant-ctovees eas 414.8 422.8 441.1 481.6 494.6 541.8 618.3 
Net factor income from rest of 
thes world saeco sciees <1 cues — 4.0 + 17 + 18 — 173 —. 9.3 — 6.2 —e ct 
Expenditure on gross national 
PROCUCE Seen ico terns as 410.8 YUEN 442.9 464.3 485.3 535.6 612.9 
Honpuras (Millions of Jempiras) 
Private consumption expenditure. 326.7 360.4 376.9 442.0 450.1 504.9 511.0 
General Government consumption 
Expenditure 5 waews ca ee Epes 26.8 Bley 34.0 38.7 A752 47.2 54.6 
Gross fixed capital formation . . 48.8 62.2 83.2 95.0 Tek 82.8 92.0 
13.9 16.4 18.5 18.6 ez 22.6 sats 
9:5 13.8 13.6 21.4 10.9 13.3 ; 
Other construction and works. 11.6 15.0 21.7 28.9 24.5 Det ae 
Machinery and equipment . 13.3 17.0 ZO 26.1 20.6 21.5: oe 
Increase in stocks. ...... + 74 + 139 + «11.6 + 1.6 + 3.6 + 5.6 + S54 
Exports of goods and services. . 124.2 142.9 138.9 148.7 119.5 113.0 159.0 
Imports of goods and services. . 82.1 108.7 130.6: 130.9 125.9 129.9 147.2 
Expenditure on gross domestic 
PEOdtiCh. <mRe as nees 451.8 502.4 514.0 595.1 568.1 623.6 674.8 
Net factor income from rest of 
ERG ge OLN tia usd aciorien, etre cree — = Ae eo — 27.5 + 8.2 Se Sabine — 22.2 
Expenditure on gross national 
BLOCUCE Pir er Mom «st cis 410.4 464.9 487.8 576.6 576.3 628.0 652.6 
Mexico (Thousands of millions of pesos) 
Private consumption expenditure. 34.11 ¢ 37.70 46.93 46.28 50.66 65.02 73.91 
General Government consumption 
EXPCHCIL ITCH ere mies. sae ZA 2.00 339 3.46 3.83 3.31 3.97 
Gross capital formation . .. . 5.94 6.80 Sl, 7.54 43 11.83 134 
Increase in stocks . ...... we, — — — 0.22 + 2:86 + 2.44 + 2.46 
Exports of goods and services 4. 0.87 8.20 8.77 8.37 Ua 16.28 18.08 
Imports of goods and services 4. sy 24 9.20 8.96 O12 11.70 14.88 18.15 
Expenditure on gross domestic 
[DIGduCt PR ees, S. oa, eieh, 43.04 45.50 58.30 56.31 66.49 84.00 94.01 


Type of expenditure 


Table 4 (Continued) 


EXPENDITURE ON GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


1950 


(Values at current market prices) 


; 1951] 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
PanaMa (Millions of balboas) 
sivate consumption expenditure. 170.4 186.9 198.8 199.8 207.1 205.9 2145 
1eral Government consumption 
aependittres be 4k ste ot 31.0 29.3 29.6 32.0 a4 ote 40.7 
oss fixed capital formation . 19.3 21:4 24.1 yew) Melee 32.8 43.6 
Beenrachon os ce ae 9.8 LU 12.8 11.2 14.1 22,5 28.5 
ansport and communication 
eqripmentin fot oh Meh 43 4.2 athe a0) 5.5 2.0 3.4 
Machinery and other sqinpment 5.2 5.5 6.4 Al 7.6 8.3 11.7 
ease in| stocks, 2)... 2.) + 8.2 + 69 + 14.6 + 0:5 + 08 \.— 0.7 + 4.5 
ports of goods and services. . 67.9 ~~ 67.2 78.0 84.7 103.8 119.1 121.6 
pports of goods and services. . 90.5 98.2 117.3 L233 126.9 BS IR9. Waa 2 
o penditure on gross domestic 
REOCUGK 6 Ws OE) Sow etd Beers 206.3 213.5 227.8 227.9 246.7 260.1 280.7. 
factor income from rest of 
+ oe oe ee + 12.7 + 13.5 + 16.1 + 15.5 + 10.0 + 11.3 + 17.6 
ixpenditure on gross national 
si ae epstn e 219.0 227.0 273.9 EE Bist 256.7 2 NA 298.3 
; Dominican RePustic (Millions of pesos) 
ivate consumption expenditure. 239.8 261.7 284.4 316.3 BLO mL 355.0 387.9 414.1 
Leneral Government consumption ; 
kexpenditure. © 2... . 42.0 44.8 50.3 49.7 50.9 63.3 81.6 96.6 
frase capital formatione. . . 3:2 46.4 83.4 67.5 79.8. 112.1 108.8 111.6 
moods and services: rts less 
iimportsd 2... eS Sb ee ee EY + 19.1 — 4.5 + 1.2 + 214 — 8.8 4 Se el) 
penditu on gross national ¢ id 
- cy ge Gee res 348.8 372.0 413.6 434.7 471.2 521.6 573.8 645.3 
VenezueLa (Millions of bolivares) os : as 
consumption expenditure. 6175 6515 7587 8493 9685 9943 11199 = 12179 
=e ee 2 1 209 1 358 1 438 1 500 ated oy Mee pu 
capital formation . . 2 504 2860 — 3051 3 034 3022, 3 634 64 
ee e+ «2100 cT12 | gah Se Pee eet S70 E2225 ray 
servi 3619 4512 47 mts 5914 6905 $321 39 
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Table 6 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 


(Values at 1950 market prices) 


Sector 1950 195] REP ds SOERS: 1954 1955 1956 1957 
ArGENTINA (Thousands of millions of pesos) : 
: oe = 7 2 V7 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing . . 9.72 10.34 9.15 78. Ple33 11.77 T+ 1 
Mining and quarrying... . . 0.62 0.69 0.68 0.72 0.74 0.77 0.80 OS 
Manutackuting est meen na 14.58 14.94 13.85 13.56 Neti 16.06 15.82 rer 
Constructions.) wucae oe ete 4.61 4.53 3.85 3.66 3.99 4.17 3.97 . 
Trade, transport and c ica- 
ec pays: a hipaa ede 17.24 15.48 16.12 16.63 7.76 Me 18.69 
Rent and finances... . . . 4.49 4.63 4.30 4.87 5.00 5.19 5.29 ee 
Orlors cenyices 4.0m 11.40 11.85 12.18 12.63 12.99 13.18 13.65 : 
Chee Lr ee 6230 «©» 64.22, 59.99 63.29. = «65.40 «68.90 68.78 71.51 
Brazit (Thousands of millions of .cruzeiros) 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing . . 73.4 73.8 79.9 78.9 86.0 90.8 89.2 ae 
Mining and quarrying . . . . . LS 1.7 INE, 1.8 1.8 1.9 2.2 72, 
Manuractuningwy ae. se. 47h 51.8 Deas 57.3 62.9 66.6 717 7 z 
Sonstructionareme mos) n07. fay 5.0 6.1 8.1 8.2 7.8 we 7.2 7. 
Transport and comiunications . 25.8 28.0 30.3 Bard 36.1 Bit 38.5 39.7 
Wtademandetinance |. 0sp aie 37.3 41.6 43.6 43.8 49.0 499 51.8 54.5 
Covermmentey was. 3 see 19.4 19.9 20.4 20.8 213 21.8 22.4 ZL 
Othieraservicesitaias jsc85 a0) 46.1 48.0 toes 50.3 54.0 56.5 58.9 61.6 
HE OtOUe nus t ett) a eeaee en 255.8 2 270.9 287.9 295.6 318.9 331.9 341.9 B57 4 
Coromaia (Millions of pesos) 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing . . 2505 2591 Petey a 2 863 2 870 3 000 2 840 2 860 
Mining and quarrying . . . . . 246 274 280 286 285 280 315 sHl5) 
Manufacturing @iecl s,s as oe) sae 1 307 1 376 1 497 1 624 1 700 1 800 1900 1 870 
Construction seamen meen as 200) 281 315 369 430 390 495 490 
Transport and communications . 397 442 49] 574 700 820 880 950 
iirademande: finance meee ee 527 548 598 642 660 700 680 650 
Coverimentcnthes. ses. yt: 367 385 415 430 420 500 530 520 
Ostheriisetvices: Uwe n nico eens 830 867 928 979 1 000 1100 1 200 1 260 
Ota | ceeeeteat rl epen at's vats 6 436 6 764 7 401 7 767 8 065 8 590 8 840 8915 
Cue (Thousands of millions of pesos) 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing . . 27.00 27.06 26.96 28.31 28.97 30.30 31.22 30.87 
Mining and quarrying... . . 9.11 9.69 9.56 8.70 9.04 10.00 10.33 10.59 
Manutactttting 2) Se) 6s 26.68 28.90 31.28 33.70 34.90 34.26 34.50 34.93 
Constritctioners ar onesies ia: 4.47 4.12 4.06 5:43 5.32 5.30 3.28 2539 
Transport and communications . 10.7 10.37 12.79 aes 6) 1337 11,28 12.19 13.13 
(Dradeparid( finance, uss. eaues tar 29.88 31.88 33.26 34.93 36.13 36.72 36.54 38.07 
Over yte rit arel usenet es arse 15.98 14.94 19.03 18.68 18.68 ° 21.72 19.48 20.60 
Otheraservices;ts es, @ one, ahs 35.95 36.58 36.74 38.74 36.80 36.22 39.26 42.71 
TL OUAL Mauctee tone occ ot ist asthe 159.78 163.54 173.68 181.04 183.2] 185.80 186.80 193.29 
Ecuapor (Millions of sucres) 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing. . . 3107 3 143 3.745 3727 3907 3 800 3 828 4180 
Mining and quarrying... . . 142 135 142 139 ~ 150 165 161 151] 
Manutacturing ss eiemmintcere rts 1033 1 068 1 134 1195 133) 1 320 1 366 1 478 
Constructione: sea ase nes 202 195 231 253 273 285 290 310 
Transport and communications . 354 391 425 438 © 475 560 600 640 
Trade and finance... 2... . TER 744 856 869 945 920 950 1022 
Covemmen tivediar or oe tench es 443 433 456 496 529 570 580 590 
Others Services 2 ns) a ce eh sus 1 227 $339 1 240 1374 1570 1 807 1 988 1900 
EL Ota cae ome iaplis ss vier UE Pb 7 448 8 229 8 49] 9 180 9 427 9763 10 271 
Honpuras (Millions of lempiras) 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing. . . 251.6 259.4 254.4- 263.9 240.0 243.8 283.8 292.4 
Mining and quarrying... . . 6.8 6.9 8.3 11.0 10.5 6.2 AS Dal 
Nianufactiritig eee ee: Gt a Se) aia!) 47.0 54.1 49.7 55.7 61.3 64.4 
ornstructiongea se am, 07 meee: 18.1 203 2565 29.5 23.1, 23.8 22.8 24.4 
Transport and communications . 25.8 27.5 29.5 30.9 31.2. 32.9 3a 36.7 
Hiradevandstinancts. Gas) fae 50.6 52.6 55.8 61.4 61.3 64.2 63.8 66.8 
(COVCITINET Emsam cr yt ee en. 13 33 13.6 15.7 16.7 17.1 20.0 20.1 
@ Men Servicts 1 000, Sa Gio ahre 50.1 49.3 47.8 BHO oes 48.7 51.9 ales 47.5 
Total... we se as 451.8 472.2 481.9 516.0 ‘ 481.2 495.6 533.0 557.4 
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Table 6 (Continued) 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 
(Values at 1950 market prices) 


Sector b 1950" 1951] 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Mexico (Millions of pesos) 
‘Agriculture, forestry, fishing. . . 8.92 9.10 8.74 9.76 11.38 12.80 ) 


; 
‘Mining and quarryinge . .. . 1.39 1.30 1.46 1.43 1.36 1.58 135 Tes ar 
jMetroleum® sector... . 1 «3s 0.74 0.80 0.82 0.85 0.94 0.99 1.07 1.20 P35 
" ; ‘ . i - . . / . . 
| Manufacturinge. 2... 1... 8.66 10.27 9.87 9.94 10.46 11.60 12.61 13.20 13.62 
iGonstruction . ... . a bes 0.91 1.07 1.15 1.03 1.00 1.08 1.16 1.30 1.2% 
|Transport and communications . 2.04 2.06 2.4) 2.49 apy 2.81 2.98 3.18 3.28 
1Trade and finance... ... . 14.59 16.88 16.46 17.24 18.32 20.27 21.46 22.32 2297 
S@povernment ... 9. . <% «3 < 2.38 2.62 2.64 2.81 Sli 3.06 3.46 3.60 3.60 
Q@ther services@. . . .. 1. wo. 3.68 3.71 3.81 4.03 4.53 4.72 4.96 5.20 5.45 
LiDEL eee ee es er ee $3.31 47.81 47.36 49.58 53.68 58.91 61.57 64.31 67.34 
Peru (Thousands of millions of pesos) 
‘Agriculture, forestry, fishing. . 5.63 5.96 6.09 6.56 6.84 6.84 6.63 6.70 6.56 
!Mining and quarrying . . ... 1.06 ira M27 1.43 Nee 1599 1.56 133 1.09 
B@eanitactuting <9. . =. . 3. 2.69 2.92 3.08 Sole Baie 3.92 4.03 4.15 4.15 
W@onstruction ....... oon 0.44 0.59 0.65 0.85 0.75 0.84 0.90 0.95 0.98 
‘Transport and communications . 1.01 1.10 1.16 1.36 1.43 eS! 1.67 Nee, 1.83 
i Beade and finance. . .... . 2.48 3.89 3.03 3.37 3.49 Bele 4.10 4.61 4.76 
A@overnment .......... 1.64 1.66 1.66 1.70 1.73 1.76 1.88 1.92 2.00 
(Other services 8. 2.22 2.28 2.33 2.42 EW 2.61 2.64 2.66 2.61 
Btita be 2c ee gs OR, Ser es 17.17 18.61 19,27 21.06 22.05 22.81 23.41 24.09 23.98 
VenezueLs (Millions of bolivares) 
. Agriculture, forestry, fishing. . . 1 035 1 162 16221 1 267 eee 1 295 1 419 1 476 1559 
| Mining and quarryinge . . . . 22 44 70 75 158 229 309 426 415 
I Betroleum sector. . . ... - 3 444 3.930 4174 4054 4 336 4946 5 672 6 361 5996 
Meenclacturing®. 2. 2 es a 534 609 739 863 1 023 1178 1 269 1 439 1 564 
{Construction .... . eee 447 532 517 475 559 667 756 891 873 
’ Transport and communications . 578 564 650 758 802 893 873 903 1 006 
l'@rade and finance. . . .. =. 1929 2 214 2 330 2 560 2992 3.198 3 526 4 394 4250 
S@envernment 5... <<... ..- 1145 W277 1 380 1 391 1 490 162) W712 1975 1 890 
| @ther services®. . ...... 1 766 1 835 1 997 2.273 2 475 2 780 3 047 3 626 3.905 
EA 2 Se 10 900 12 167 13 078 13716 15 072 16 807 18 583 21 491 21 458 


Sources AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. 

2 Including public utilities and sanitary services. 

b Including Government services. 

ec Excluding the extraction and the processing of petroleum, respectively. 


Table 7 


RATE OF GROSS DOMESTIC FIXED CAPITAL FORMATION 
(As percentage of gross domestic product) a 


ee gey «WQS 


Countries 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
= - Si eh ee eS een 
er Atmerica: Total « 4 16.5 18.1 179 15.9 15.8 16.9 17.3 18.4 174 
ee . 20.2 21.2 20.8 23.8 22.8 
Se re 22.9 23.0 22.2 20.1 
Rise. eset uk, 11.3 15.6 15.8 10.1 13.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 
eee 13.3 i7z 72 12.2 12.4 13.4 13.5 12.8 13.1 
| = see 17.7 18.0 18.2 22.9 24.4 23.6 24.0 21.6 21.9 
|B Costa Rica... 17.9 19.3 21.5 24.8 ml 24.5 26.4. 25.3 249 
| . oS See 11.0 13.2 13.0 11.6 13.1 17.5 20.1 18.7 19.5 
eae 8.9 9.1 9.2 9.7 9.2 10.9 9.7 9.9 8.3 
Bevador Se 8.6 11s 9.2 10.6 13.2 13.9 13.7 13.1 13.1 
i eee 9.6 10.1 6.9 8.1 9.2 10.1 13.1 12.5 13.0 
ee eee 13.7 15.7 16.4 14.2 13.5 13.7 15.1 15.5 14.8 
Sa eee 15.7 20.1 ey 19.9 17.6 20.6 22.0 213 208 
Dominican Republic . . 15.2 2 19.2 14.6 16.8 21.4 21.9 ; ae 
Be ernclal oS aes eee 22.1 21.7 21.2 18.7 20.2 213 27.1 1.8 


Sources aNp METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. 
a Based on values at 1950 prices. 
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GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES @ 
(Millions of dollars) 


CR em Re Se le cE le Se ME 2 A ct ecled oe + PR a ae oer ee ’ 


Table 8 ; ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1957 1958 1959 
Country te ree March June peli aes 7 March June E. 
(a) Gop , 
(Aten tina arieeerusecian 166 126 126 125 144 74b | 
Bolivigsees eee eerste 2 1 1 1 1 1 : : 
Jape val Wah ce Sean Anaya es 324 s 324 324 325 325 325 326 326 ¢ 
GColombiatemete « . os 58 62 65 67 70 72 73 74 
Chilepegenaes cate es 40 40 ~ 40 40 40 40 40 40 
EicuadOrena in geo ss ae 22 mie 22 22 22 22 20 
PET een PEAS sn > ares 35 28 20 20 20 19 19 19 | 
rnpuaye 2063 6 3. 4 183 180 180 180 180 180 180 180 ¢ 
Menézuela. +f . 2. Soe 719 719 719 720 720 720 720 720 ¢ 
Total ears ° 1549 1502 1497 1500 1512 1463 | 
GoatiGciane = aah 8) eS: 2 2 2 are 2 2 
(GUUS en ee tare ee 136. 136 136 136 V5 80 ae 
BU eSalvador statin casas. 31 31 : 31 31 31 31 31 31 
Guatemala acess see ee ey Pe) 27 74 27, 27 Af 
LONGUIaS sents cree ae ee — = —_— —_— _— —_— — = 
Mexicoses oases ae cans 182 180 158 153 147 143 
NIGTT RNS See SoG crags 1 1 oe 1 1 1 
Piiiagesos | See = = — — ‘ _- | = ones = 
Dominican Republic. . . . | ll ll i 11 =i 12 12 ‘12 a 
arate ace, 63 + 391 388 368 360 3547 296 
Total Latin America... 1940 1890 1865 1 860 1 866 1759 
23 Seacie : Ey s (b) ForEicn EXCHANGE Ci 
Asgenting? bran ta: o>. otal ht 2. 206253 185 ey ae = fie sad ieee 
Bolivia. . Sa ak i A ac ee ee a er a acre = Se “<q 
Brazile recess Se es 122 150 39 120 152 140 152 
(Colombia Ss Hewes 7 83 52 42 89 108 
Chileis =, satpro ete 13 6 10 i 9 19 29 ane 
Heuadoresus seen vete 18 17 10 10 15 14 13: 
Peru . 5 5 8 6 9 ri § 12 10 
ee son 704 Ree. 518 585 355 ges bm 2 93t ae ‘ 
ov : ‘ ee Tispeges? : —— Seat nate : x . eS, = 
Total Pete Moe nk Owes) -¥ 1145 LS) noe eee : ‘ eee tee oe . 
SS ee eee mss WRRAIERISE SAV ISE Ee LEY PSE LS Gao = (jc 5 ee 
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Table 10 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA WITH THE REST OF WORLD 
(Thousands of millions of dollars) 


Area 1955 1956 ; 1957 a e 
Transactions with Transactions with Transactions with c: 
United Other United Other United Other ¥ 
States, non- States, non- States, non- es 
Canada, Latin- Total Canada, Latin- Total — Canada, Latin- Total 
IMF and American IMF and American IMF and American 4 
Item ; IBRD countries IBRD, countries IBRD countries oy 
A. Goods and services q 
Hxportseto:Dye ss saa soso. 3.79 3.52 7.31 4.13 “3.97 8.10 4.32 4.05 8.37 
Pen pOrisptOcDesre ttre ss —3.47 —2.60 —6.07 4.01 —2.64 —6.65 — —4.87 — 3.04 —hg 
iradesbalance, wy apart « 0.32 0.92 1.24 ; oi 133 1.45 —0.55 1.01 
Transport and insurance . . —0.13 —0.30 —0.52 —0.10 —0.26 —0.36 —0.18 —0.41 
Investment income ... . —0.89 —0.24 —1.13 —1.08 —0.30 —1.38 —1.21 —0.39 6 
@ther services < .. .+... 0.16 © —0.08 0.08 . 0.17 —0.08 0.09 0.16 —0.02 0. 4 
Dital Bei eco a —0.54 0.21 - —0.33 — —0.89 0.69 0.20 —178 0.19 159 \ 


B. Capital and other 


Foreign direct investment in a8, 
Latin America. 2... 0.36 0.08 0.44 0.79 0.16 0.95 1.33 0.18 


Other long-term capital = —0.04 0.11 0.07 —0.03 016° = 003 — 0.19 
Short-term capital. . . . . 0.03 0.01 0.04 0.03 0.16 0.19 0.09 . —0.12 
Private donations... . . 0.04 —0.09 —0.05 0.03 —0.08  —0.05 0.04 —0.10 : 
Tia poke Ss 5 aN 0.39 0.11 0.50 0.82 0.40 1.22 1.46 0.15 1.6] } 
C. Miscellaneous official capital . (IES = SD A ae} —0.16 —0.22 —0.38 =0.14  -—0:31, —0.4' 
D. Total (A+B+C)...... —0.28 0.12 —0.16" —0.23 0.87 (0.64 846 0.03 —04 
E. Net errors and omissions, aoe ai 
é einai settlements. 003 0-99 0 042 002, = 0.65. 063. = oS =0.14 2-011 0g 
F. Cumulative balance (D+E) .  —0.31 —0.27  —0.58_ —0.21 0.22 0.01 —0.60  —0.08 06 
“G. Loans received and other ; “ ; - Rae 


United States Government ERS eaten ia ties aa top. 2 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Table 11 


(Millions of dollars) 


ee 


vos Quarters 
Item 958 5 
1956 1957 1958 ee en 
é I II Il 1V I II 

“ods and services: total balance. — 808 —1590 — 969 — 224 — 241 a7 8 eee) 23 ell = S9f 
200ds: Balance. . oa ee ie ea — 53 —4642 — 381 a ee oS ail 3 OS 156 27 
xports to the United Statescmna 3 782 3 930 3 749 964 952 861 972 1 006 944 
mmports from the United States . —3835 —4642 —4 130 == 1057 — 1040 —993 —1040 — 850 =O17, 
Cervices: BalanCes ssa open ak ee. te — 755 — 878 — 588 Se 3 eee 153 I) SNS == Gy = 05 
Sxports to the United States . . 1010 1102 1 088 259 258 289 282 214 213 
mmports from the United States . —1765 —1980 —1 676 = 390 — 411 = 438 437 <= 543 —418 
~f which: Income on investments . — 878 —1015 — 767 =— 174 = 180 Oe LO = iy ==183 
Movements of private United States capital 

and Orners (LOLA )\a =.gh o relasies. Sess 848 1 440 531 153 228 15 135 68 145 
»?>rivate United States capital . 815 1 395 488 143 216 5 124 57 133 
MITETUONATIONS oi yee styl lies. oe wl 4) 33 45 43 10 12 10 11 1) WZ 
burplus or deficit on goods and services, 

private donations and private United 

States capital (A+B). .....--. 40 — 150 — 438 —- 71 — 13 —266 — 88 Si ee BB 
United States Government loans and other 

Rrotaljoeneral sai «1 een sasbiee ss 1S.) 188 268 600 95 76 250 179 110 83 

earicte ae er Ch SoS RMS, a 96 146 471 58 40 222 151 80 43 

Tit Sree cree es es) Genes sc “sits 92 122 129 37 36 28 28 30 40 
Changes in foreign holdings of gold and 

foreign assets (total) .......-- — 385 — 158 189 64 — 211 — 86 => WS ee i) 

hange in long-term assets . .... .- Oe 59 3 52 Cpe = Qe ae 

hange in short-term balances... . .- — 329 — 235 61 61 — 52 194- — 142 — 92 4 
PPurchases or sales of gold. ..... - — 28 81 69 _— — 1] 58 = ee Bh 
Trrors, omissions and inter-regional trans- 

Were Or COMATS= «ac. sw a) a Se oy 40 351 Soe OS —185 — 5 — 65 — 65 
ace: Survey of Current Pusiness, September 1959. 
:: Data exclude military transfers. 

Table 12 
GROSS CONSUMPTION OF COMMERCIAL ENERG 
(Thousands of tons of crude petroleum equivalent) 

Country 1949 1950 1951 1952 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Bematitid. << ate ss 9 040 9 820 10 150 10 400 11 540 12 692 13 400 14 310 
" 2S Rees cee 237 225 246 278 330 376 407 430 
. OS eee 7 730 § 870 9 968 11 234 12 700 15 000 16770 16 510 
ambia . ..- - - 1 864 1 850 2 030 2 160 3 360 3.910 4130 4740* 
| gS et eae 3 144 3 262 3 686 3 870 4 200 4427 4 580 4 500 

GS aes 260 280 300 335 360 420 425 460 
Beriaye, .) -fi %<" 20 10 16 30 50 60* 60* Os 
EDR RT 5 1595 1650 2 030 2 183 2 356 2 238 2 490 2 590 
MRTG «en Noman 3 980 1 043 1140 1190 1 320 1 367 1 458 1 480 

ezuela 3 690 4020 4704 5110 6 900 7 970* 8 630* 10 520* 
ath America 28 560 31030 34270 36 790 43 110 48 460* 52 350* 55 6]0* 
Be RGCay . 5.9 ss 150 160 165 182 210 220 265 270 
Se aaee 1 650 1750 1 984 1 890 2 188 2 270 2 300 2 430* 
Salvador 113 125 143 157 170 200 232 256 
zatemala 266 303 270 280 286 353 378 392* 
el 18 37 37 44 53 58* 60* 65* 
BeAOTAS ey ss. 2S 136 154 160 176 205 210* palais 220* 
3 Gece eae 9095 9 585 11 090 11 690 12 870 12 190 13 740 14 460 

Maraga 29: . + 65 70 70 90 113 140* 133 140* 
| eee 160 170 194 238 253 240 215 230 

minican Republic. 107 106 107 183 242 269 290 307 
sn al America and ; c a 
WiexicO ..%..* = 11 760 12 460 14 220 14930 16 590 16 150 17 830* . 18770 

4 
bi America .. - 40 320 43 490 48 490 51720 59 700 64 610* Ge 70 180* 74 380* 
! : - anv METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. 

G3= 


on 


Table 13 
COMPOSITION OF GROSS CONSUMPTION OF ENERGY 


‘i 
(Thousands of tons of crude petroleum equivalent) | 
Hydro-electricity Petroleum derivatives @ Coal Wd) | 
Country 1949-5) 1955. 1957 1949-51 1955 1957 1949-51 1955 1957 195) 
Menina EM wats oe 98 165 236 8340 11395 13100 1 230 1 133 975 Z 6 
Boliviaear. $e. S00 e- crah) See eae 90 130 124* 140 243 300 6 3 aie 41 
Brazile ones Os Ace ea 3 030 4 450 5 684 4 400 8 965 9 478 1 424 1585 1 350 10 1} 
Colombia tajga, oes oe ae 300 620 700* 1010 2 084 2770 603 1 205 1 270* 16 i 
Ghilest oan ta ee en Be ees 705 980 1055 1 220 1 850 2 028 1 440 1595 1 422 il 
Konadois.-cpc, c Geet ee 34 50 57 246 370 404 — — = at) 
OLU Wii scare he aleatton es, Mamet, ae ad 348 365 432 1 310 1 780 2 080 101 92 80 1 04° 
UTUP NEY wyceta eeamonr Beem s.. 4s 198 285 232 768 1 020 1 183 88 61 65 2 
Vonenitlaeeirete ee tents. ae 74 a “a 4040 7863 10404 18 26 25 i 
South AmencaiOvs sss 06 6. « 4880 7130* 8610* 21490 35630 41820 4910 5700 5190* 18 2 
ech a 2 een 65 103 120* 94 114 152 st = — 1) 
Cubase mew so re es 5 6 6 1 740 2 200* Ean 50 60 120 2 5G 
TEMS AVAGO MIE oie) Capua) be S 34 54 75 94 146 181 — — — 4]) 
Guatemalaveite es. 4. eo vos see 30 42 45* 250 311 346 1 — — 43. 
INICSICOmM etre ae ce Ee ee ae 950 1 530 1 538 8 392 9720 11923 580 940 1 000 133 
Panama weeices eae is reas — — oo 174 240 234 = — aos 1} 
Dominican Republic. . . ... . — — — 107 266 305 oe are oe st), 
Central America and Mexicoc . . 1090 1750 1 800 * 11080 13:390* 15 780* 630 1 000 Iel2o* 6 65 
ibelotp aVeraele kee, Gm Sew alp ee: 5970 8 880 * 10 410 * 32570 49020* 57 600* 5 540 6 700 6 310* 24 86 
Sources AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. } 
a Including consumption of natural gas. : ( 
b Including also other vegetable fuels, mainly bagasse. 
c Including estimates for the other countries in the region. 4 
Table 14 | 
INSTALLED CAPACITY OF ELECTRIC ENERGY | 
Total capacity Hydro-electric capacity Capacity of public services 
Country (Thousands of kW) (As percentage of total capacity) ~ 
Ce a 
1949-51 1951 “1957 1949-51 1955 1957 1949-51 1955 1957 | 
ATpentinages seta. 1 850 2 100 2 590 2 5 Ve, 75 79 80 
Bolla Oisnxemtes eons 60 117 133 72 71 72 oan nae a 
Beatie <ee bA 1850 3.150 3 800 83 79 82 76 76 79*) 
(Colombiaesac she ee 220 520 670 73 55 53 eae 81 67 
Chiesa ssh pte ASE 724 970 1 006 50 54 52a 62 55 520 
Renador ca. ees 50 63 84 35 41 45 os 76 70* | 
Paraguay, 3a; Gh ns 8 50 60 — — — a 94 a 
eee ech Bee, be 390 515 af 56» 70 ge 51 | 
Uguignagear erie, aN 230a 290 337 55a “ight 40 we 93 86 
Venezuela... .... 346 500 1040 Sh 5* 60 67 63 : 
South America... . . 5700* 8200 10300 44 48* 50* 72" 73* 73% 
Costa Rica, . 2... 50 64 87 b 85 76 64 78 80 84b 
Gobagee aera e bs 6. ey =seue 430 635 680 — 1 1 42 42 59* 
eS alvadOr sete. a s.s- 27 60 86 b 33 69 74 67 83 86b 
Guatemalanseen en  ; 33 43 50 b 53 56 55 79 Uf vi 
RA RVEL Win Paver strcettte rene ors 6 23 26 — oo — eaeds , 
Honduras... . . . . eee | 22 6 8 14 24 3 "39b 
Breton on 1244 1930 2270 49 48 49 76 38 79. 
Nicaragua... ..., 30 43 46 ee 20 22 28 38 ae 
TAnAN death ee te 18 30 55 — — —_ ne 94 
Dominican Republica . . 27 62 80 a as = Gg a 
Central America and F i 
WEERICO. = a -ts 1890 2 930 3 450 35* 36 37 ‘67* 70* 75; 
Latin America 5°... 790%) 1 1eT30 13 750 ; 42* 45* 47* 71* Wee 73 


Sources AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, 
a Data relate to the public services, 
b 1956, 
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PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY BY PUBLIC SERVICES 


Table 15 


Country 


aican Republic . . 
America and Me- 


Wmericab.. . . 


Total 


(Millions of kWh) 


cece cee cane een SN RR a ees SR EE A ARNE AT ASS 


Hydro-electricity 
(As percent of total) 


Annual rate 
of increase & 


3 AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. 
refer to total production of electricity of public services. 


wuding estimates for the other countries in the region. 


Jountry 
1949-51 
tina 4 870 
7 Cec ae 
a 1 730 
mbia 397 b 
Be 800 
maior . 110 
eae 7554 
ay . 386 
uela Pg2zz 
a America e 10 840 
a Rica 
alyador 
pemala 176 
ago 4 563 
jinican Rep. 
ral America 
id Mexico e. 6 420 
a Ameirca e 17 260 


8 
biluding aviation spirit. 


(Percent) 
1949-51 1955 1957 1949-5] ce 7 1949-51 1955 to 
° 1959 195; to 1955 1957 
4 423 6031 6 857 5 in yy 8 64 6.6 
176 220 223 65 73 73 46 0.7 
6 850 10 716 13 378 ae 78 84 9.4 11.7 
1022 1 800 2 400 69 69 69 12.0 15.5 
1 573 1 867 1977 85 86 89 3.5 2.9 
98 210 233* oe 44 45% 16.5 5.3* 
30 50 55 a an a 10.8 4.9 
327 626 757 75 80 80 13.9 10.0 
624 1 024 1155 9 66 48 10.4 6.2 
557 1 276 1905 8 18.0 22.2 
15 680 23 820 28 940 * 54* 56* 58* 87 10.2* 
158 265 345 100 88 80 10.9 14.1 
761 1 200 1 500 aT et 1 6.0 11.8 
66 130 178 57 98 98 14.5 17.0 
90 134 145* 78 75 73% 8.3 4.0* 
12 23 30 31 22 26 13.9 14.2 
3 658 5 652 6776 an 49 49 9.1 9.5 
24 48 57 8 6 6 149 9.0 
83 124 138 = = = 8.3 5.5 
82 195 258 = ais =e 18.9 15.0 
3 658 5 652 6 776 39* 41 41* 9.7 10.1* 
20 630 31 690 38 480 * 51* 52* 54* 9.0 10.2* 
Table 16 


CONSUMPTION OF PETROLEUM DERIVATIVES BY MAIN TYPES 
(Thousands of tons of crude petroleum equivalent) 


Fuel oil 

1955 1957 

6 320 7 036 

110 110 

3 610 3 627 

510 976 

990 1 060 

130 143 

610 605 

430 570 

2 670 3 650 

15390 17790 

40 32 

54 61 

173 154 

4108 4 865 
66£ Sacre 

103 96 

106 134 

6 420 Fon * 
21810 25000 * 


‘$ AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. 


ing ‘‘tractolina”’ and liquid gas. 


ie liquid and natural gases. 


luding gas (natural, liquid and 
j Giding estimates for the other c 
ding gas and diesel oil, 


en eee 


Diesel and gas oil 


from refining) and benzine, 
ountries in the region. 


1949-51 1955 1957 
310 1700 2217 

5 30 54 

633 1415 1600 
O8et ali2> 50 
D7 Be 26 fms b2 
27 55 70 
105 300 420 
85 166 170 
360 866 1256 
2220 5060 6390 
26 27 57 

12 14 21 
20 33 50 
580 1017 1400 
7 36 "48 
os 63 64 
660* 1190 1640* 
2880* 6220* 8030* 


Kerosene 
1949-51 1955 
624 1025 
8 20 
260 605 
67 ¢ 184 
47 175 
15 25 
123 234 
110 165 
224 387 

1 480 2 830 
4 6 

s 16 

7 14 
600 1105 
5 17 

13 19 

8 13 
710 1280 
2 190 4110 


1 130* 


4 260* 


Motor spirit # 


1949-51 


2 390 


7 820 


1955 


1957 


1916 
100 
3 080 
960 


75 


Table 17 | 


REFINING OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 1 
i) 
Crude petroleum processed As percentage of national production ¢ 
County (Thousands of cubic metres) eee 
1949-51 1955 1956 1957 1958 1949-51 1955 1956 1957 19} 
———_ en 
i 70* 22 21 
INOUE 6 6 0 6 oo 6719 Dea 9 627 11977 12 870 180 197 195 2 y 
Bolivia Pra ie Cees 88 338 447 407 375 91 79 88 72 q} 
Brazen ay sccm onesie os 118* 4089 6 297 7 162 7 839 1952 1272 962 446 2¢ 
Colombigurimtaremte na 1 403 2 140 2 321 2 564 Ss 26 34 33 35 ‘t 
Ol SAP Gon acaraemn = 778 1072 1 156 1 315 — 190 190 168 1 t . 
Figuad Ofegusane oysmven-aites << 260 319 324 329 358 62 7 60 65 
IMexicomeneepewemr are 9251 13 028 13 026 13 709 14 750* 3 92 90 97 
Peniaretg san feet 2 2 014 2 356 2501 2510 2 650* 83 86 86 82 
WAMTRENE 5 9 0 IO e 890 1 302 1 243 1 289 1 308 a a a a : 
WeIeaihl, 3 feels oe 13 740 31 140 36 290 39.940! 942 470 16 25 25 25 Z 
Latin Americab . . . . 34800* 65330 73550 82480 89 100* 31= 42 AZ 42, 4 


Latin America (excluding 


Venezuela)b. =... 21060* 34190 37 260 42 540 46 630* 90* 114 118 128 124" 
| (1 


Sources 4ND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. 
a There is no production, 
b Including an estimate for Cuba. 


Table 18 


SHARE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN THE CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 2 


Een anna aaa eaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa. 
Imports as percentage of consumption Exports of petroleum as percei 
age of production 


Country Petroleum and natural gas Coal 

1949-51 1955 1957 1949-51 1955 1957 1949-51 1955 79 
ATP CHtnamy ten Ae 58 63 63 92 91 86 — _ = 
Bolivia arse eateries oa 59 6 Ce. 100 100 100 18 24 3 
Brazil) seek assure 96 97 87 48 47 44 —_ —_ = 
Colombia == aeaieeiene> 24 ee: 12 — — — 83 65 by) 
Chiesa tia ke sees 100 82 72 5 10 12 93 — _ 
Henadorseeseenn eo ee eer 6 22 Zh 100 100 100 35 41 
Paraguay: = sie ac si eee 100 100 100 100 100 100 — oa 
Reructom.c Maer ian F 3 12. iW — 1 1 54 42 
Wruguay..eatse roa ieee 105 123 87 100 100 100 — -— 
Wenezuclanate-. thio — ; 1 — 3 2 Sa 96 96 
SOUTH ATICHCa tease ens 
Cubase seca ate Centers 
IN exiCO -amaeer niiee ernehas- 


rae, wi ce | eee ve 


Sources AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. 
a There were no exports of coal except from Chile and Peru, 
b The other countries of Central America are included in the total. These countries did not produce crude petroleum nor coal. 
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Table 19 


VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION IN LATIN AMERICA 
Regional average of national indices weighted by values added 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 


ISIC 


by 


Industrial group ouae 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1958 
A. ANNUAL INDICES 
manufacturing... . . par 69 72 77 82 83 85 92 100 106 11] LIS 
(hhich: Se 2 F = - a= eo 
pod, beverages, tobacco . . 20—22 od 75 80 85 89 9) 95 100 105 a 116 
ES Bie, 23 83 85 86 $6 3) 85 96 100 103 98 97 
yer and paper products. 27 66 69 7 83 79 83 91 100 114 124 132 
icemicals, petroleuma. . . 31-32 53 56 65 71 7A 75 81 100 is 124 132 
bon-metallic mineral products 33 oy) 63 69 75 sh 85 91 100 107 UNS 114 
Re metals . .°.; . . 34 59 65 70 Tif 75 77 85 100 113 118 125 
| ISIC 1957 1958 1959 
| SraeP I II Ill IV I I Il IV I 
| B. QUARTERLY INDICES 
I manufacturing... . 2-3 104 1105 4 108 115 120 117 108 
which: 
pod, beverages, tobacco. . 20-22 105 = «109s 115 109 115 121 118 105 
eae eae 23 94 100 103 96 7 98 103 97 91 
ipper and paper products. . 27 123 117 132 124 124 130 136 140 129 
fremicals, petroleum’. . . 3]-32 116 124 130 126 126 132 138 135 136 
pon-metallic mineral products 33 109 114 117 119 107 114 118 116 114 
Ogee TA Cs 34 115 118 118 126 122 123 130 127 129 
Ice: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
ii luding coal products. 
Table 20 
VOLUME OF GROSS MINING PRODUCTION AT 1955 INTERNATIONAL PRICES 
| (Indices: 1955 = 100) 
| Weight 
j Be 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
1955 
B3y products : 
¢ 2A Se tee ee PC 47 79 $3 88 93 94 100 102 103 a 
Srude petroleum. . .. . 69.8 71 80 84 83 89 100 113 125 ae 
oe! a aie Sze 34 47 51 65 82 100 134 167 ee 
BE DCEPOLedsoe) sss = 11.6 87 91 oe 86 86 100 110 112 
iGufitoy SQ. REP eee 2.3 94 98 106 101 98 100 101 110 101 
t te Gas 426 Sean 1.0 72 69 85 85 88 100 97 93 84 
BMIOLE rato OM cs, = 14 112 118 114 124 102 100 96 99 - 
“1: 50: 20 re 1.6 109 104 108 99 88 100 92 97 ie 
| STR SOC a tr eee 1.4 109 104 107 110 99 100 97 sa es 
Weslphur. ..-.-.. . + =: 0.4 uf 13 21 16 32 100 144 - - 
| JPA Rie. See aeons 1.8 104 109 93 92 102 100 75 
(| OPINS se Sa ee ee 100.0 163 82 86 85 89 100 11] 122 117* 
By countries 
i 100 101 112 119* 
! TELE Mees pene Roce “Poe 2 80 85 91 95 97 
Bolivia . PO argc haere LA 104 110 107 111 94 100 100 103 ee 
es 5 31 87 93 89 100 112 125 
BErazile sce cts ee A 2.3 7 a5 117 
: i 80 89 88 93 96 100 110 
@olombia.* = .-. «= =; 4.2 105 
0 Chi ‘ 0 94 96 89 89 100 107 108 
| ES ae a ree 12.8 9 ing 
Mexico. . 123 87 39 93 89 92 100 101 104 
| See eee 43 66 74 78 88 96 100 110 120 110 
"Venezuela... ss 58.6 67 77 82 80 87 100 115 1 
press AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, Vol. IV, No. 1. 
i 
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Table 22 


TERMS OF TRADE 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 


Country 1948 1949 1950 Reel oo) 1952 1953 1954 105 veel ODO) 1957 _ 19% 


Argentiitaeie eka. 's 1434 1298 1308 133 105 123 101 100 90 92 9 
PONV ame Gee ss Hs 101 91 87 119 104 89 94 100 105 104 1 
Seite | Sie ance eeceege 66 64 113 113 102 114 131 100 100 104 ( 
Colombia wes, cer. Aig teeta ae 65 75 102 89 92 95 110 100 93 98 8 
Ghilew tars onde. lies Kaeo 88 91 84 92 96° 05 90 100 110 89 7 
Peruetmee tte, aoe, Sora fa ee 97 104 116 142% | “109 94 100 100 100 136 & 
Wraminye temic Bir oe ons 102 102 119 138 98 120 122 100 92 95 ze: 
Weneziclasy unm cuer) one ori O55 96 103 95 whl OF 100 100 91 82 of 
Lokal Oh aes v otegs tees 94 589 2 SH 108 96 106 109 100: 95. 93 4 
Soran icity kes cau cus ol 58 65 87 96 Bo be 2 96) = e.008 100 109 99 4 
OLE, Se Atle ee i rae 98-2 107 118 115 106 96 101 100 104 134 fom 
ECA CSS eee 49 54 78 92 88 90 115 100 101, 981 -} aa 
Guatemalime= sc f= koe oe 57 CLS 2 86 91 93 97° 89 te S100" 2 8 590) tee 14 
LETTS Do Reser aa ee age . 62 65 89 102 103 100 118 100-2 93 es 
Hondristcgs acs cares ae 80 85 92 96 96 103 107 100 8 ¢ Sam 
Wenicomes Neha hak eee ic as 50 68 77 85 83 96 104 100 98 =93 5 
Micaraeaeearn ets iran s s 52 63 68 90 Pees 87 115 100 90 19 
(LU are ge ane ae 8 BT og tow ttc 9G uote 930 yee BE 91 108 100. +258 ee ees 
ominican Republic... .. 120 96 125 147 HT 09 PAO S ae pal0Os ede ae 127 $ 


Table 23 


VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AT CURRENT PRICES (ANNUAL) 
(Millions of dollars) 


1957 


974.8 
96.0 

1 391.6 
510.6 
459.3 
98.7 
32.9 
321.4 
128.3 
2 366.6 


6 380.2 


82.3 
844.7 
138.5 
114.2 

34.3 

63.9 
726.4 

63.7 

33.4 
15 OF, 


2 261.1 
8 641.3 


1 310.4 
92.2 

1 488.8 
482.6 
442.4 
110.3 
307 
B99 
226.4 

1 868 1 


6 452.3 


102.8 
894.2 
115.0 
147.3 b 
38.8 


1958 


993.9 
64.1 

1 243.0 
454.0! 
389.4 
96.4 
34.1 
290.0° 
138.6 

DD eYAilsai 


6 024.9 


91.9 
774.0 
116.6 
105.9 

39.4 

75.3 
aeithai 

63.8 

31.8 
134.5 


2 165.0 


8 189.9 


1 232.6 
79.6 

1 352.9 
399.9 
415.5: 
104.6: 
37.8 
334.2 
134.6 
1599.1 


5,690.8 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
d (a) Exports f.o.b. 

55h AOE Be a 1577.0 1011.1 411449 1169.4 G7 7.00 0994S el 02985 928.6 943.8 

RE ou oF ania mae 101.2 93.3 150.7 140.6 W233 97.0 99.8 106.6 

soe ahr ORR aaa ere u 172.7 1089.3 1346.6 1757.4 1408.8 1539.1 1561.8 1423.2 1482.0 

fey ag ee ee aoe 321.0 395.6 460.0 473.2 596.1 657.1 583.9 537.5 

et ce. ee ee 329.6 296.8 283.9 S722 455.8 412.0 404.2 475.8 545.6 

aoe vee RR Bee 465 32.7 64.7 56.8 79.3 74.8 101.2 88.3 92.9 

Se eee 28.2 32.9 33.0 37.7 Silko 25.4 34.0 35.1 36.7 

Sc 159.1 150.5 193.3 248.5 234.8 219.0 245.7 269.4 309.8 

3 ruguay . Renee a ees 178.1 191.6 254.3 236.3 208.9 269.8 248.9 183.7 Ziel 

BMPOPNOIA se aS coos si 6 SG O40 08 1002.9 1 16057 © 19353:2 Ue4 SO toe 5:2 ee S957 me Wot 2 lez 26 

Oe ed ae alr ee 4932.3 4230.00 4970.3 5842.2 5160.5 5793.1 6069.1 5999.9 6 389.6 

ds ee 45.6 46.5 Ey 63.4 73.3 80.1 84.1 80.5 66.7 

5k leh Rae 723.9 593.3 668.0 802.1 688.3 669.3 557.0 607.2 686.2 

este Cen. 45.0 54.1 68.4 84.6 87.3 88.8 105.0 106.9 ly 29/ 

SE atemala a eh enn one ee 67.3 63.2 78.9 84.2 94.7 99.6 104.9 106.4 122.1 

rE Se es 29.9 35.4 38.6 51.0 52.0 38.2 54.6 36.0 42.0 

Ss ae ee 54.0 55.0 55.0 66.0 61.4 67.2 56.5 48.1 72.4 

COL ee eee 439.5 410.3 518.9 634.4 656.3 583.4 629.4 783.4 801.1 

See Sere SS se 18.4 15.6 26.3 36.6 42.1 45.5 54.4 Tile Bye 

@eanama® 2... 7 we 20.1 21.0 21.0 22.4 20.6 Bed 28.5 33m 28.5 

@pominican Republic. . . . . 81.8 73.0 86.5 118.2 115.0 104.2 118.8 114.3 123.2 

ck a ae a a 1525.5 1367.4 1615.3 1962.9 TSR) GOO aN Ses EC ANAS 

i Grand total Latin America. 6457.8 5597.4 6585.6 7805.1 70515 7593.0 78623 79876 8502.0 

(b) Imports c.if. 

5 hg Ce eee P57208 V7 I1 964.2 1477.0 #£«21181.0 795.1 9779 Ome ll Omelet 27-0) 

CE |S Se eee 79.0 b 90.1 b 64.2 b 98.7 b 106.5 b 78.2 b 72.9 b 82.4 84.0 

Lo: o& 2S Tass Bee 1115.11 096.8 2087 a 200s <1 31757 16265. 1 303.8" 8232-3 

toe Se ses 336.6 264.6 364.7 416.4 415.4 546.7 671.8 669.3 657.2 

= ee NE 269.8 304.6 247.9 329.3 370.7 33D 343.9 Bile 354.2 

Say ay ee ee 57.2 53.0 48.1 60.7 68.5 74.1 120.7 108.0 96.3 

OE a Se aera er ee Leh. 32.4 21.8 29.3 35.6 28.2 38.1 33.1 28.6 

jee ee ee 167.8 167.1 175.6 261.6 287.5 292.6 249.6 299.5 364.0 

DEAE ee SRS) cee Be 200.4 181.2 200.8 309.4 236.2 193.1 ED 225.0 205.8 

Bemeruela DC. ost my 834.3 797.0 668.8 762.9 847.4 919.0 1029.0 1092.2 1249.0 

ee se sss 4679.2 4176.2 3852.9 5754.0 57a) 45 30. Oe: 404 a 5 OS eleeme ons oer 

Cheese Sans 42.2 43.4 46.0 Ee) 67.9 (oa 80.6 87.5 91.2 

a 0S eee 569.3 487.0 607.7 753.9 744.9 590.7 598.9 633.1 714.0 

MS OAC OFS ee one os +e 41.4 40.6 48.3 62.8 69.1 (22 86.7 91.9 104.7 
See cree. = 68.3 68.0 aliez, 80.8 75.6 79.5 86.3 103.5 137.7 b 

a ee ae 30.9 34.2 37.9 44.0 52.9 43.9 47.5 39.6 46.4 

Sees 5 ea 37.0 42.0 39.0 53.0 66.0 62.0 59.0 62.0 66.7 

2 Re eee 550.4 481.0 555.7 822.1 807.3 807.5 787.2 883.7 1071.6 

Sen hero eee 28.0 b 24.3 b 28.6 b 35.1b 46.8 b 50.42 68.2 b 69.6 68.7 

7) 2 ee 73.0 70.6 70.3 76.0 84.1 81.3 83.0 88.0 98.0 

Bominican Republic... - 74.3 51.0 49.6 66.6 110.9 98.5 94.0 SEZ 125.7 

Dn Col eh oan eae 15148 13421 15543 20500 2 126.3 7959.8" = 19914 2 172de ss 25247 

7 923.8 


| pURCES ‘AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, Vol. Ill, No. 2, and Vol. IV, No. 1. 
ci luding a revaluation for commodities with nominal or arbitrary prices. 

4 lees. values were adjusted to approximate c.i.f, 

Including gold in most years. 


= 


= 
i 
18 


Grand total Latin America. 6 194.0 5518.3 54072 78040 7682.5 6539.8 7396.1 7535.2 - 
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Table 24 


VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AT CURRENT PRICES (QUARTERLY) 
(Millions of dollars) 


ee 


1957 1958 1955; 
——— ae] 
ences I I I IV I il I IV fa 
(a) Exports f.o.b. | 
ATgentinds s watgds ate. ys 279.6 243.4 205.2) 236.6 242.8 254.3 223.8 273.0 226.0 
BOlViaeiag ives regestysn te mcwres! cs 20.1 Diletd 21.4 26.8 14.9 18.2 16.5 14.5 16.£ 
Brazil lot se hela salons Babys 270.1 359.5 416.7 270.8 303.8 BIZ, 355.7 333. 
Colombia’. Wins sctcmers sis 140.1 108.2 138.2 124.1 105.7 94.3 134.3 119.7 99.5 
(OV TER, Sore SRO re cee 125.9 118.5 104.3 110.6 103.0 66.4 95.6 124.4 ves 
Worlador, carsiee s <gspese s & 20.1 21.0 32.0 25.6 19.6 20.1 ein! 23.6 19.7 
Paral y Benes to oes. oar oo 6.2 8.6 10.3 78 5.2 9.1 10.2 9.6 45 
Perisher dicen as” cigs one pleas 80.8 76.9 92.6 61.2 65.6 78.8 84.4 59.€ 
Wiructayeeter ce isch sos. sates Dileo 294 24.9 16.6 44.6 28.7 AEF 38.1 38.5 
Weniezuela. ..) Ago as <o ries to 597.6 614.2 588.8 566.0 567.9 560.5 567.6 625.4 cake 
NP ORICS a= Rae et ae 1566350 52129 eee 9 deme O23 -¢f 1435.7 14210 1499.8 1668.4 
Gastar ica aie) col meget: 29.6 20.6 13.1 19.0 25.9 28.4 14.6 23.0 
Gubalaeen iy gee cowtewes oy a 201.1 288.6 224.1 130.9 191.0 224.0 200.0 159.0 
HlesalvadOr mem mrl ieee eee. 65.6 38.2 Taal, 20.0 40.2 30.2 18.4 272 
Guatemala) 2 ay eo. nase 39.2 ji 5) 16.6 33.9 35.0 30.6 16.1 24.2 
Tpit Semon x gece > ot 10.9 8.0 6.4 9.0 17.6 10.4 49 6.5 
Eloudutas Dy saicaism aan ios = 15.9 24.0 12.3 ley 16.7 Dag, 17.2 16.7 eee 
VISSTa > a eee ere 181.1 151.0 185.8 208.5 183.9 165.1 189.0 194.4 : 
INGCAtAGUE oe sores oo) Sees 1 18 21.9 26.9 79 7.0 24.0 21.9 8.1 9.8 . 
PanatiaD: Carew aah cae Len va ve 7.6 8.9 8.3 8.6 8.8 9.0 6.8 Wed 5 
Dominican Republic... . . 42.8 51.3 29.1 36.5 33.0 45.7 30.2 25.6 ; 
TOES nora) eee er eae 615.7 642.0 518.3 485.1 576.1 590.0 505.3 493.6 ae 
Grand total Latin America . i279 One 2103.9 meme USO Omemne LOS-5) 2011.8 2011.0 2005.1 2162.0 : 
(b) Imports c.i.f. 
BATE CMM Seren gs) dE ewatance 305.6 333.5 328.7 342.6 288.7 312.7 316.5 Sue ea 140. 
Doiyia gout ote wena? ens 12.9 25.0 23.9 30.3 20.9 Pnsil 20.5 135 Ss 
Brag tene soae cace Beane 320.0 382.7 400.3 385.4 205.8 3124 401.1 373.6 330, 
Wolonibia dH sey co wieege aes O15 98.2 138.9 148.0 120.9 99.4 89.3 90.4 83. 
Chile eee rks nro n mame 106.9 105.9 UWA) 117.0 122.0 105.0 91.0 97a a 
Hela or De hoes eA 24.2 25.9 28.0 32.2 27.6 22.8 28.6 25.6 24. 
Darray. 6 hone noe ks 5.9 8.6 10.0 2 10.3 11.3 8.7 7.5 53 
| damier ae eae tarry epee 86.9 113.3 98.2 101.0 ONe, 85.8 84.1 72.6 71S 
U fruayersmnc crests eters cree rars 58.4 60.0 56.3 SSL 22.9 24.0 31.4 56.3 30.] 
Wenezuclab Chrasas nurattars 380.1 435.3 478.4 574.3 426.8 388.9 371.3 412.1 ae 
ee —— 
otal ele ata eee wt nines WSSPSGE ABET SS ALA a pide 1337-0 re 1447-4 442.5 eee O34 BA 
: 
Costa Rica @ os 5. cht 21.9 27.4 25.9 27.6 24.4 25.3 24.3 25.3 22.3 
AED a 8 vom wise uel ce 231.2 228.3 209.1 225.6 233.0 213.2 OWES 211.3 an 
HL ealVACOL waccuvs: 6 Sates 6 ts 30.0 28.8 28.2 28.0 27.4 26.6 214 26.2 24.5 
Guatemala 8 ald 7 wareure ent 38.3 37.9 374 33.7 38.0 38.2 SH) 36.0 3 
TAGIE yugiag ss lainey gon ode g yon 11.5 8.4 8.0 10.9 11.0 10.6 10.0 8.9 if 
Handuras ssn. ss soy es 18.8 20.2 19.4 20.6 17.5 18.9 19.2 21.2 = 
Mexicoa. s. = 270.4 299.4 296.1 289.3 288.6 316.0 Diese 251.8 22) S 
Nicaragua LON ae 16.5 18.6 25.6 20.1 15.8 17.5 24:4 20.2 Ht 
Panamaa®.......... 26.3 28.6 26.9 35.2 28.5 25.0 26.2 29.8 24. 
Dominican Republic... . . 32.5, 32.4 31.6 39.5 34.8 35.2 39.3 39.4 37. 
iO fall esos per age a aeweceret 697.4 730.0 708.2 730.5 719.0 726.5 677.8 670.1 Fa 
Grand total Latin America . 2089.8 23184 23836 2520.2 2056.6 21739 2120.3 2133.5 : 


Sources ano meTHOops: See Explanatory Notes, Vol. II, No. 2, and Vol. IV, No. 1. 
a b and c See corresponding notes in table 16. 


d In 1957 the sum of the quarterly figures do not coincide with annual totals in table 16. 
e Data do not include a revaluation of exports on order, 


E 


Country 


QUANTUM OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 


1950 


Table 25 


195] 1952 1953 1954 
ki (a) Exports 
ergentina . . 144 96a 118 a 93 65 105 113 
olivia a 116 109 103 113 113 11] 97 
: prazil. . a 126 122 100 108 91 99 88 
Ycolombia . . 92 9) 80 87 89 113 100 
Ehile 
Ibile. 2... 104 94 90 93 98 85 96 
i ceuador ee ce 62 61 a 69 89 83 95 
paraguay... 113 130 136 115 96 112 102 
Te $7 58 69 70 77 86 93 
Jiruguay. 97 106 130 89 104 135 126 
Venezuela. 63 61 69 78 83 82 88 
Total. . 98 89 90 90 85 95 95 
Costa Rica . . 94 89 83 83 102 106 98 
‘Bvuba. me fy 108 92 99 107 98 110 90 
El Salvador . . nF 84 95 89 84 88 90 86 
suatemala. s) Cee FT 108 94 94 87 94 96 108 
| Je : 125 130 126 124 135 106 152 
Tonduras See oF 151 148 149 139 154 143 110 
lexico 130 105 106 102 108 80 84 
(| DES) ea 40 32 51 51 64 70 69 
pmnania, = <2)... 78 78 71 73 70 78 84 
)Dominican Republic 67 if 76 80 93 oF 92 
CH eS eee 111 96 98 99 101 94 88 
Grand total Latin 
America®. <6 2382 102 91 92 92 89 95 94 
(b) Imports 
Ampentina Si. . +. sie 163 1l3a 1034 124 94 74 86 
PME Ss Sis, TS 99 106 75 106 108 84 82 
i Siete = oar 88 88 101 152 144 105 130 
Bomba “oes. SS sas 61 50 65 61 62 86 98 
A ae ens 95 i 84 96 96 92 93 
: eT ee 53 61 66 94 93 99 85 
TREY Seer cae 91 83 99 132 94 95 137 
A 81 81 71 73 ae 85 94 
Patal .: marc = = Oe 98 87 86 107 98 89 103 
Bera Ria rey. «8G 46 50 57 65 74 88 93 
Doe a es 80 78 102 111 108 90 94 
Wap Salvador ..<. . -~- > 44 45 58 67 72 Td. 96 
Bfetialadazes. .  < =)ee 64 68 rhs 77 71 76 81 
Eo ea era 67 82 99 98 120 106 117 
Seaduras: Geko ses. sor 70 78 72 94 114 107 95 
«Ee ee ee ae AS 75 76 100 97 94 94 
MicaTapua . bec. © = ops 33 32 39 46 63 70 102 
oth ee 86 85 86 86 95 92 99 
“Dominican Republic 73 53 55 67 106 89 88 
ee 71 71 80 95 98 91 94 
Grand total Latin 
Bp America Bo ocecemme 90 82 84 104 98 90 100 


S Sources AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, 
a Provisional data. 
b Including estimates for Ecuador and Paraguay. 
> 


$ 
} 
é 


Vol. Ill, No. 2, Vol. IV, No. 1 and notes in table 16, 


Table 26 


UNIT VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 
Soe ae ES REE 
(a) Exports 
9] 88 83 | 
Argentina... 118 a 1142 104 a 135 112 112 98 100 
Bebe = sae 97 93 91 134 125 101 100 100 107 op a | 
Balan =e 65 63 94 115 109 109 125 100 96 ee a1 | 
Eolomibia ae ae 54 60 85 91 91 90 113 100 101 2 
Chiesa! <p ae 67 66 66 $4 98 102 89 100 110 a 7 | 
Randoraeen 8 84 73 93 94 100 102 120 100 102 o x 
Ratariia Vig sweetie aA 72 69 94 93 64 95 100 82 is oak | 
Bere setae a 104 95 104 132 113 93 98 100 103 ig a | 
Groguays a 100 99 107 144 109 109 108 100 91 2 ee 
WVenezuclas =. 86 86 89 9] 92 92 100 100 97 | 
Pot ee 84 80 92 108 101 101 106 100 97 95 92 | 
2 60 65 80 94 88 94 107 100 110 103 86 | 
Ghe sara ee 110 106 111 123 115 100 101 100 100 121 - 
El Salvador... . .. . 50 53 71 94 92 92 114 100 103 84 108 
Guatemala... .... 59 64 79 92 96 98 92 100 105 107 
Hat Se 72 70 86 115 115 104 122 100 95 98 83 
Honduras =: 2. = 69 74 80 87 90 97 107 100 104 97 95 
Mente a=, oe 43 50 63 79 78 93 99 100 101 99 92 
Nicaragua. ...... 64 69 72 100 92 90 110 100 102 98 86 
Pans ee 78 82 89 93 89 91 103 100 98 92 92 
Dominican Republic . . 108 82 100 129 108 97 113 100 99 124 106 
fy iic 69 71 83 99 94 96 102 100 101 108 100 
Grand total Latin 
America. . . 2. . 80 77 90 106 99 100 105 100 98 98 94 
(b) Imports 
Argentina... ... . 82a 88a 80a 102 107 92 97 100 100 95 89 
Baty ee 96 103 104 113 120 113 107 100 102 89 86 
Rani 98 98 84 102 107 96 96 100 96 95 9] 
Colombia. ...... 83 80 84 102 100 95 102 100 108 103 99 
Cites => 76 73 79 91 102 97 98 100 100 98 97 
Pos oe et 106 91 89 93 104 99 98 100 103 103 104 
Wirliguay. 3s ses 98 98 90 104 111 91 88 100 98 100 97 
Venezuela... .... 90 90 86 96 101 99 100 100 106 117 114 } 
Toles so 89 90 84 100 105 96 98 100 102 102 98 
Costa Rie, 22 3 104 99 92 98 104 96 99 ~ 100 101 104 107 
eiha: > 112 99 94 107 108 104 100 100 96 90 95 
El Salvador... . 103 98 9] 102 104 102 99 100 102 104 104 
Guatemala... .... 103 96 92 101 103 101 103 100 106 103 105 
LIGNCUIAS =a te ee 86 87 87 91 94 94 100 100 93 98 95 | 
Mexico: ==> == 86 73 82 93 94 97 95 100 103 106 108 | 
Nicaragua... .... 122 110 106 111 106 103 96 100 113 124 117__ 
Pauama: ss So a 96 94 93 100 101 100 95 100 100 101 104 
Dominican Republic 90 85 80 88 92 98 95 100 98 98 99s 
pe eas, =e — ai —— a ——— a ——— ——ae 
TO Ss 98 87 89 99 100 100 97 100 100 100 103 
Grand total Latin 4 
Americacd , . . , 91 89 85 100 104 97 98 100 101 101 100 


Sources AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, Vol. I, No. 2, Vol. IV, No. 1 and notes in table 16. 
a Provisional data, z 
b January-September. 

¢ Including estimates for Ecuador and Paraguay. 
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Table 27 
QUARTERLY EXPORT INDICES 


(19555 —=. 100) 

| Country Be: had! 

| I II II IV I I 
(a) Quanrum 
[Os RUIGA TERS Ee 124 128 114 148 
aR “ 8 12 

ay a ne ee eS ae ee 65 80 85 66 a sp 
5 oi ats Reagents | eae 76 90 97 UB 12] 100 
eo ee eon Naa eee 85 75 118 108 93 85 
2 3 Ewart Me i SR SD . 116 76 108 134 a 75 
| fea or Ee Ce 95 97 176 123 102 93 
f Peaguay. “iran a ie a er 86 142 156 140 83 69 
are eee eee 106 115 134 146 100 86 
| 57 a Sarckne alae oe 120 77 76 115 126 81 
a Bae = A18! 433 88 ‘ 98 
Se Ota! soe ee 105 103 1B 114 dam 91 
: Josta Rica sautee a4 bose 4 136 159 85 148 oe 94 
Suba Re eee. tars , 105 118 115 92 ee 120 
a malvadOraues a oo. beets 166 129 85 134 90 
suatemala DNase 147 129 up PEy 89 
i USS aS 5 eee saree rey sists ae sie wok Stes 
; onduras. Pert ca, STE. 148 234 145 141 ee 94 
a ST Se on 1 ee 99 90 110 106 95 
Bermoarapta. Si... aS 8 147 137 52 68 89 
?anama Eh Set Teta 5 115 117 90 94 92 
BOominican Republic. . 108 151 96 87 107 
ELS tS oe 112 11s 105 104 102 
1§ Grand total Latin America . 107 106 11] 111 ae 94 


“HSources ann METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, Vol. III, No. 2, Vol. IV, No. 1, and notes in tables 16 and 17. 
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Table 28 


1958 


I] 


LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITY GROUPS 


(Millions of dollars at 1955 prices) 


: 1948 1949 1950 195] 1952 1953 1954 


Bvegetable products... . . . 42148 4015.7 3830.7 3950.7 36284 41376 3955.7 
Of which: Brazil. . .... . 1534.8 1564.7 1259.2 1357.1 11585 1282.7 1140.6 

| 3 OS eee 621.4 531.8 5494 582.9 528.4 579.4 482.0 
| Argentina... . . 473.3a 332.18 487.28 436.2 196.4 505.5 645.5 
Colombia .... . 479.7 467.0 388.8 417.2 435.6 5739 5009 

: a are 342.5 350.1 380.0 4024 4516 339.6 349.8 
, ee 46.3 47.5 61.3 54.1 713 79.3 75.2 
MAnimal products. . . . . . . 11276 8062 8989 653.8 641.2 749.8 639.3 
WOE which: Argentina... . 743.52 480.328 529.02 378.0 362.6 423.0 3673 
} Uruguay... .. . Te Se ie eee he! $50.7 «21S A 174.6 
SS eae 1327.0 1238.8 14253 15884 1659.2 1609.5 1739.3 
Dt Veceracla 149.3 18212 —-:1:266.6 1434.4 “1913.4 1478.21 996.2 
Colombia .... . 48.3 60.7 70.9 81.2 78.3 81.2 77.5 
® Mineral products... ... . 1085.1 888.3 901.6 8882 9223 840.5 902.7 
S@iwhich: Chile. ..=.-.. 431.2 - 375.7. 358.2 _ 356.0.+ 3768. - 325.4 382.9 
i Metis: oa aa 405.7 2919 296.5 2496 261.1 198.5 208.8 
Te So 115.6 108.4 102.9 112.4 112.5 11.1 96.5 
ii oS 40.3 48.7 57.0 70.0 70.6 80.1 95.4 
. Other products. ...... 362.4 289.2 «269.5 «295.2 = 255.8 256.2 237.4 


Wie 8116.9 7238.2 7326.0 73763 71069 7 593.6 7474.4 


No. 1. 


8, 
fed 
&. 
g 
: 


ab 
> i 


Es 


| Se AND metHops: See Explanatory Notes. Vol. III, No. 2, and Vol. IV, 
. | data. 

= 

= 


1955 


4 098.4 


1 263.3 
536.5 
453.3 
510.9 
443.8 

78.1 


680.9 
434.8 
133.0 
1939.6 
1 800.3 
65.0 
934.0 


400.0 
191.9 

99.8 
102.0 


334.7 
7 987.6 


II 


IV 


(b) Unir vaLue 


1956 


4 276.2 


1 407.5 
616.5 
4312 
447.3 
468.4 

98.0 


872.6 
560.5 
187.6 

2 209.8 
2 062.4 
74.9 
1009.9 


423.6 
200.4 

99.8 
111.4 


299.0 
8 667.5 


80 
87 
85 


1957 


4 034.9 


1 204.1 
602.9 
488.6 
424.2 
396.2 

79.9 


820.3 
556.2 
112.6 

2 422.6 
2291.9 
72.6 

1 157.8 


461.2 
211.1 
103.6 
124.7 


375.8 
8 811.4 


1958 


4170.1 


1 089.3 
570.8 
DS 4tey: 
481.5 
455.6 
L05;22 


940.1 
600.2 
144.3 

2 070.8 
1957.6 
65.6 
1034.9 


423.5 

191.3 
74.0 

105.2* 


471.7 
8 687.6 


VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Table 29 


(Millions of dollars at 1955 prices) 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(a) Exports f.o.b. 04 
Arsalan cde Raytek). aes 1334.74 888.84 1097.80 867.5 603.1 Ue He ES pots ae a4 
oe te oe 1 ee 1 Abe 1 ae 1 a 12952 14115 12462 1423.2 15443 1410.2 1 353.5 
Coisaibise bie es eee. 5361 5532.0. ue465.2 > 0506.6 S17 fae O50 m5SZ>, 5830 meesew 505.8 561.9) 
Giles wie Sates 5 Stipes 494.2 4464 428.6 442.5 463.7 es Ma eee ie 1063 toa 
Peusdor Are Beth Paw: 55.1 45.0 69.6 60.9 78.7 73. : ; ; ee oO 
na ae 39.6 45.6 47.7 40.3 33.6 39.5 35.7 35.1 45.0 ‘ ’ 
saad 153.5 157.5 186.1 187.9. 2082., 2304, 251.5 2694 3009 307.9 —ia7ae 
Sa ee Sn ee 247.2 2313 183.7 231.9 134.1 178.2 
OLLIE eee eal ee a 178.1 193.9 238.0 164.1 191.4 47. 46h 7 aaa 
Venezuela.) 2 io. oc Qt 1206.0 21645 1311.1 1486.3 eel 585.0 15654 6 16850. 19121 921945 : ‘ 
| ie ae 5908.5 5320.3 5372.3 54015 5089.1 57215. 57186 59999 65773 67152 ~6514— 
i 5 80.3 106.2 
Oe. 76.4 oye 67.4 67.5 83.0 85.3 78.6 80.5 60.9 
Cuba, e oe See oe 655.7 561.4 601.5 651.4 596.7 669.6 549.7 607.2 687.9 700.2 esti 
Bi Salvador... £0 << . Ae. 89.9 102.4 95.8 90.5 94.8 96.4 92.3 106.9 109.7 136.3 1 i 
Gustemalass 430.5. «ke: 114.5 99.6 99.4 91.5 98.6 103.9 97.5 106.4 111.5 113.8 123. 
Hanae ae. or. ee. 41.4 51.3 44.9 44.2 45.4 36.7 44.6 36.0 44.3 34.9 47.3 
Hoadilass- ls: <fae-. 488 78.6 74.1 68.9 75.8 68.0 69.0 52.9 48.1 69.4 65.1 80.2 
NA eeSCO iso iecmaccesd enone 1021.5 819.9 829.2 801.6 @55.9. 5 627.6.as 6570 783.4 797.0 735.2 793.6 
Nicaragua. ........ 28.9 o27 36.7 36.7 45.9 50.4 49.6 rhe] 56.4 65.2 72.4 
Pistia hows aie So ales 25.8 25.5 23.5 24.0 23.1 26.0 27.8 33.2 29.0 36.4 34.4 
Dominican Republic 18a 88.9 86.4 91.6 106.4 107.3 105.0 114.3 124.0 128.9 127.2 
ut ho siiet oa i 2208.4 1917.9 1953.7 1974.8 2017.8 1872.1 1755.8 1987.7 2090.2 2096.2 21736 
Grand total Latin America 8116.9 72382 73260 73763 71069 75936 7474.4 7987.6 8667.5 88114 8687.6 
(b) Imports c.1.f. 
Arecubnaehe- veiw Moss 1906.12 1324.92 120298 1454.9 1100.2 867.6 10064 1172.6 1123.1 1373.5 13831 
Dolviawee sd esd. 2 81.9 87.7 61.5 87.3 89.1 69.1 68.0 82.4 82.4 103.7 92.6 
Sie = RNa sea ee LU51.0 11434 1311.4 =<1.976.4. <J.877.2- 1372.0. 1699.2 1303.8 12803 1563.5 .1 490m 
SED Ae ee eee 405.8 331.7 4365 4069 416.6 574.8 658.1 669.3 606.8 470.0 402.5 
Vs eg am ae aa 356.9 418.0 315.4 362.4 363.7. 346.1 350.3 377.2 352.4 453.0 428.0 
2 Sa as eee oe 157.6 183.4 196.5 281.3 277.9 296.5 255.0 299.5 354.4 388.6 322.8 
rnciay ee ae 204.5 1859 223.6 2964 217.0 227130 308.9 225.0 208.9 225.9 139.3 
Venezuelan... . 2... 922.97 7888.0 Sac780.1 793.6 841.2 932.3 1024.0 1092.2 11746 16009 1403.2 
Cita] Bi yi = ee, 5266.5 4656.6 4606.1 5756.0 52787 4775.0 5531.7 5363.1 5303.7 6317.2 5799.5 
Costa: Ried ia. ug eee 40.5 43.9 50.0 57.1 65.1 77.0 81.6 87.5 90.2 98.9 82.6 
Gubas tae a3: oa 5 507.1 490.9 643.5 704.4 687.0 568.3 598.2 633.1 741.0 995.1 899.2 
El Salvador... .... 40.1 41.2 53.0 61.3 66.4 71.0 87.9 91.9 102.8 111.0 103.7 
Guatemala» .- 2. =: 3 ss 66.2 70.7 77.3 79.8 73.6 79.0 83.9 103.5 130.3 142.5 142.5 
atti cits oka i BAPE 26.7 32.3 39.1 38.9 47.6 42.1 46.2 39.6 45.5 38.4 39.1. 
Flonduras.. v; 5s doa» 43.3 48.4 44.8 58.2 70.4 66.1 59.0 62.0 71.8 80.5 81.0 
Mextogi x PEP x. 642.0 6589 675.8 880.8 859.9 834.2 830.0 883.7 1042.9 1087.6 1040.5 
Wicartena, pe . es ee 22.9 22.0 26.9 31.7 44.1 49.0 70.8 69.6 60.6 65.1 66.5 
Pansies oe tf ae 76.0 74.9 75.7 75.6 83.6 81.0 87.3 88.0 97.8 116.1 104.8 
Dominican Republic 82.3 60.1 62.4 75.7 120.4 100.4 99.1 113.2 128:3 138.3 150.4 
Oe se M8 ace 1547.1 1543.3 1748.5 2063.5 2118.1 19681 2044.0 2172.1 2511.2 2873.5 27203 
Grand total Latin America b 6813.6 6199.9 6354.6 78195 73968 6743.1 75757 75352 78149 9190.7 85198 
Sources snp METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, Vol. III, No. 2, and Vol. IV, No. 1. 


a Provisional data. 


b Including estimates for Ecuador and Paraguay. 


86 


. a i 


i 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(a) Non-DuRABLE 
Argentina. ........ 143.68 89.9 a 69.2 a 79.7 54.9 48.2 57.8 73.3 74.1 56.4 85.0 
Bolivia ee oS, ee 16.3 18.6 16.7 2357 20.1 18.1 Wes 19.6 19.2 28.6 22.4 
: Brazil. oi a aR 86.0 81.5 88.4 129.4 127.6 93.6 DiS 96.1 97.8 104.0 70.1 
Solombia ye eh oo 63.0 46.6 63.8 49.4 40.6 53.5 82.3 67.2 57.3 41.5 47.9 
abile. vg - 2 a 22 ae 34.7 35.8 31.8 42.2 37.4 27.9 31.0 39.2 36.5 51.9 70.4 
a 30.0 36.9 42.3 53.0 57.5 48.2 48.1 56.9 63.4 Ui) 65.7 
7 UAV ures Shook x 33.7 39.4 39.0 36.8 29.9 26.9 37.5 26.1 19.4 24.6 iy, 
° OIE aS ee cor 202.7 194.4 201.3 184.0 178.5 188.3 200.3 201.2 211-4 PRG} 276.7 
Merah ore < hE. 625.9 568.4 574.9 625.4 Ly ye? 535.3 639.5 619.1 613.1 655.7 692.1 
BRIASINICAUE Dee <a BSS 5s 11.6 15.3 16.9 16.8 19.8 21.4 22.9 22.3 27.4 26.2 24.6 
SOLS ee 186.4 211.1 240.4 243.0 224.3 203.1 208.4 196.2 217.6 232.0 218.2 
BEESaIVACOL fo ss sk ss 12.5 12.4 16.0 18.7 PNY Po 24.4 27.8 27.8 31.4 36.2 34.0 
? OTA Se oe 16.9 21.4 2553 24.7 26.2 27.6 28.3 31.8 35.8 34.8 38.8 
Beets ck Soc. fF ia s 12.8 15.4 14.7 17.6 20.2 Mikes) 18.3 21.0 21.6 Dieo 28.6 
) SS ee See eS ee 61.5 58.7 56.0 62.9 82.0 85.5 67.8 61.6 73.4 69.8 78.2 
> CARTS Sa ee 6.4 5.1 8.1 7.0 11.6 10.1 14.3 14.5 12.9 14.3 15.2 
Tt ae 68 eee 28.4 30.7 33.2 33:1 39.9 36.4 36.5 35.9 38.8 46.2 41.4 
SIG So) ea ee 368.6 402.9 447.7 465.8 503.0 470.5 470.9 456.3 509.7 539.8 532.4 
Grand total Latin Americabe 994.5 971.3 1021.9 1091.2 1078.2 1005.8 1110.4 10754 %$413122.88 11955 1124.1 
(b) DuraBLe 
> 143.62 59.69 4699 1042 56.4 30.7 21.6 34.0 714 95.0 109.8 
SS . ee 4.5 4.5 3.4 5.4 7.0 3.4 2.7 4.5 5.4 6.3 8.5 
bOI N" 9 ae ar 103.9 90.1 80.6 180.0 iWiPAS 27.9 36.8 23.3 23.3 30.9 44.2 
RTOS All cs 25.8 12.8 29.5 23.7 28.5 45.5 52.2 47.6 23.0 14.1 9.5 
(| DRS as ae ee 8.1 14.5 6.6 18.1 13.8 9.1 5.6 10.4 11.1 164 134 
SMe See Le ee 6.5 6.8 Lis. 25s 19.8 Piie@? 12.6 21.8 29.1 30.5 26.0 
2) Sa 10.8 10.0 14.8 19.0 11.2 7.2 13.5 10.4 6.3 Iles 3.0 
NEnernclins ss. (Pn. 46.3 50.3 41.9 40.5 eee 50.5 58.5 71.3 Su, 82.9 94.9 
tal Dente ESS 356.7 256.7 242.6 425.2 302.6 204.4 IMS 240.5 237%): 301.7 323.4 
Ab Gh See ee 3.6 Fe | 2.9 4.0 5.8 7.7 8.4 rhc, 7.9 9.4 8.7 
ie er: sce 60.7 cy 67.4 81.3 80.3 57.0 60.8 20) 80.8 104.1 96.3 
BEALVICOr os”. so oe, 6.0 5.5 7.2 8.1 eh 8.1 8.8 11.6 11.4 12.0 11.0 
TTR ee 79 Pat 9.2 8.8 7.0 8.6 9.3 Ne 18.0 21.8 23.1 
BMEMIGHANAG Sos ss ste, 3.9 4.6 4.1 5.2 6.0 5.0 5.8 al 6.3 7.0 Halk 
0. 43.8 47.2 50.6 67.8 66.3 70.4 75.8 74.6 86.0 Vie Py parce = 73.5 
2) Sa Oe 2 Caan 43 35 3.5 4.5 4.7 Sil 9.2 7.8 6.2 6.1 ; 5.8 
) SSS Seance 2 ne 74 TH. 8.2 (AL 6.8 eve 8.8 10.7 11.6 ier 123 
RES es ee 146.7 137.9 161.1 196.9 198.3 187.7 203.7 224.7 248.0 274.0 260.4 
_ Grand total Latin Americabe 503.4 394.6 403.7 622.1 500.9 392.1 421.4 465.2 485.5 575.7 583.8 
‘Sources snp metuovs: See Explanatory Notes. Vol. Ill, No. 2, and Vol. IV, No. 1. 
a Provisional data. 
bb Including estimates for Ecuador and Paraguay. 
I 
i 
: 
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Table 30 


IMPORTS OF CONSUMER GOODS 
(Millions of dollars at 1955 prices) 


Country 


Atpentindswattees << <keihe ew 
Ee Ses a eee more Chom 


Chiles ae street. cee 
Pelee ee cae eee is 
Uinitetayseape angie: 
Venezuclaseeerrin Gade ss 


POtal Bowe sane st test staig 


ostas Rica ae os ep gerret as 
Gaba 72 cea ns es ts 
PlsSalvadOtmese = este 
Guatemalat ae <2 «seca — 
FOnGUrdS Se a ea es 
MEXICO a ee ee re 
INICATAPUA ge Some crs 
Panatidse. Se = ee 


Lota Cen eee 


Grand total Latin Americabe 


Bolivias. pa as 
Bago ee 


Chiles a ee Pe 


Costas Ricans ees 
Cubic San ee 
le Salad Ota os es eres se 
(uatemalacseg-a1 oot hes 
HONG GtaS sire ted oes 
Mexico=si so-so ee 
INECATAp id hese = 5) ace ee 
Panidttidie= se =-k aaa ar yas 


AOA] Ce ee oe ae 


Grand total Latin Americabe 


Table 31 


IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS AND INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS 
(Millions of dollars at 1955 prices) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
(a) Mera.ric 

176.92 14408 157.18 192.3 109.0 
2.9 2.3 1.3 2.5 25 
65.6 78.7 85.1 128.5 107.0 
14.8 11.6 17.6 19.6 16.9 
18.4 22.8 18.0 15.9 14.7 
6.8 8.6 Tet: 11.1 10.9 
10.7 9.4 14.7 16.1 11.5 
49.3 42.1 36.9 30.2 35.0 
348.9 323.3 341.7 419.8 311.2 
1.4 15 Es) 15: 1.8 
35.2 Ziel 28.0 35.2 34.1 
0.8 09 iW? 1-3 1.4 
7s 2.4 2.0 2.8 137 
0.8 0.9 0.9 1.2 13 
64.9 67.9 70.8 115.0 120.2 
1.3 IZ 0.9 1.3 1.4 
12: 1.1 1.1 0.9 0.8 
113.3 101.2 111.5 165.6 169.5 
462.2 424.5 453.2 585.4 480.7 

(b) Non-METALLIC 
470.78 412.5a 371.2a 461.2 309.7 
28.3 27.3 19.0 27.0 26.0 
264.0 283.2 342.7 454.4 378.0 
96.8 95.8 134.8 130.7 117.0 
131.6 112.0 113.1 119.9 130.8 
37.8 45.5 47.6 54.8 59.9 
58.1 60.3 69.4 81.4 62.7 
87.2 93.3 116.6 117.7 122i 
(SRS Bee SiR eS Oey Rae Kya rh ere 
11.1 12.4 13.3 15.9 yey 
110.7 96.3 128.7 135.2 132.3 
75 7.8 10.5 11.6 14.8 
Led: Sa 17.8 19.1 18.4 
5.9 7.6 hee 9.8 11.9 
149.6 172.6 195.6 231.2 221.8 
4.1 3.2 5.9 jf! 8.9 
11.6 11.8 12.1 12.8 12.1 
339.5 344.4 412.3 467.8 469.6 
15326 1496.1 1644.4 1935.3 1698.3 


Sources aNpD mETHODS: See Explanatory Notes. Vol. III, No, 2, and Vol. IV, No. 1. 


a Previsional data. 


b Including estimates for Ecuador and Paraguay. 
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16.6 
108.2 
15.8 
18.3 
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19.1 
108.8 
21.6 
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11.1 


1670.7 


1941.0 


1955 1956 1957 
209.3 158.0 179.6 
23 re Lt 
82.6 86.9 113.4 
28.2 35.9 28.6 
12.9) 13.0 12.6 
14.3 ved 16.2 
13.1 153 18.8 
44.7 Bo 83.5 
4125 393.3 460.7 
A 1.6 Lips) 
26.6 Spat 38.1 
2.0 22 2.3 
3.0 4.1 5.8 
1.2 ey) iets 
92.0 133.5 117.6 
2.0 Zp 2.2 
i 1.8 2.2 
139.5 188,7 181.1 
552.0 582.0 641.8 
376.0 303.4 418.6 
26.0 22.6 30.2 
411.0 406.3 426.1 
182.0 193.0 178.6 
140.7 116.8 137.2 
76.0 82.7 89.3 
79.8 79.9 85.8 
162.8 170.2 198.8 
1 485°9 — 1-403 11-5907 
21.9 22.5 24.6 
155.9 174.1 218.6 
20.6 23.8 239 
21.3 23.5 28.2 
14.1 17.0 17.7 
232.0 263.7 Shee | 
18.9 16.9 17.8 
dase 14.6 19.0 
530.0 587.7 701.8 
20159 1990.8 2298.5 
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Table 32 


IMPORTS OF CAPITAL GOODS 
(Millions of dollars at 1955 prices) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(a) CoNsTRUCTION MATERIALS 
151.08 12548 100.3a 81.4 61.6 33.6 54.3 48.5 20.3 19.8 23.8 
3.1 7.8 5.0 oe 3.8 2.0 3.0 4.7 3.6 4.7 6.5 
cy 50.9 eh 69.1 75.6 63.3 75.2 42.9 17.3 2353 Boat 
28.3 22.4 30.0 27.1 25.4 45.0 54.6 51.9 47.9 37.8 30.4 
16.3 28.5 ZItS 18.9 18.8 20.5 9.8 13.1 5:2 20.2 20.1 
8.2 8.3 O77 16.2 16.4 23.0 17.5 20.7 2359) 21.2 16.7 
10.8 10.9 13.6 14.1 8.4 7.5 13.4 8.4 7.5 8.4 2.8 
80.2 87.1 60.2 67.0 62.6 69.9 80.3 82.7 98.0 142.2 120.6 
339.4 346.9 288.3 301.7 277.2 269.2 315.5 279.3 238.0 282.9 249.5 
3.0 3.8 4.5 5.8 5.2 8.8 7.9 8.7 Che 13:2 9.6 
15.6 16.6 19.3 28.9 20.0 Lond 22.5 31.4 30.3 30.4 2953 
1.2 1.5 75 2:3 3.9 5.1 6.4 Sik 9.8 10.9 8.4 
2.3 3.3 ta 3.5 ea! 3.8 aoe! 5.4 8.1 9.6 8.9 
52 4:5 AS 8.1 9.1 5.3 3.3 3.6 Sif 6.4 “iil 
53.1 52.8 52.6 75.5 70.1 48.0 42.8 YAR 62.8 64.8 59.1 
1.0 1.6 1.3 y/ 3:3 oes Tis ted 3.6 4.6 3.8 
10.9 7.2 6.4 5.5 4.4 4.4 5.3 5.6 7A 8.3 et 
102.9 98.3 101.9 136.8 131.0 106.8 107.3 130.7 148.6 159.3 142.6 
442.3 445.2 390.2 438.5 408.2 376.0 422.8 410.0 386.6 442.2 392.1 
(b) AcRICcULTURAL EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY 
68.1 a 29.6 a CPR st a ae VA 45.9 45.9 21.9 Ase 57.6 33.2 45.5 
0.7 1.0 0.4 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.8 gs: 3.0 1.1 1.4 
34.0 57.1 123.9 98.7 91.7 IAS 133.4 ace 477. 68.4 51.8 
13.4 20.4 25.4 20.1 16.2 18.3 35.6 37.5 25.8 14.4 24.7 
Tizz 10.1 4.7 11.0 oa 9.9 15.0 17.6 12.1 12.0 19 
Td 3a 93 12.7 15.1 PD 10.8 38 13.3 16.8 13-2 
8.5 3.0 6.5 ox 4.5 3.0 4.5 3.1 2.6 2.8 0.4 
23.4 26.3 20.7 22.8 18.2 75 Vk 37.9 33.3 21.9 26.9 30.9 
168.9 163.0 235.5 220.2 204.6 193.0 263.6 196.9 187.6 179.7 179.8 
1.0 12 1.3 1.8 ae 3.0 2.3 2.6 3.0 337. 3.0 
12.6 12.0 15.6 20.1 13.8 9.6 10.4 10.9 11.7 16.3 15.1 
0.8 0.7 0.9 1.2 19 1.8 Tak Cee Bek 2.2 19 
1.7 2.0 2.0 3.1 aa 2.0 2.8 4.2 8.5 6.5 4.8 
1.2 1.2 133 70 2.6 Zee 1.7 2.3 2.6 2.9 3.0 
32.1 31.7 31.4 41.2 30.4 29.8 3221 44.2 424 32.9 35.7 
14 1.6 ie 2.9 3.3 4.0 7.6 Ae 0.5 1.4 2.2 
1.0 1.3 1.2 0.9 1.8 je 1.5 1.5 2.0 1.4 1.6 
52.9 53.0 56.3 75.0 60.9 55.7 62.4 74.4 74.9 68.5 69.1 
ye 2160-2918 2982265 S ~24BT «326.0 «2713-2625 248.2 -248.9 


___ (Continued) 
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Country 


BOlivid poe eee eee Ones 
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Perwee sos eae ees 
UIKTEIENBE cog of cg 3 TOON 
WENEZUCla EN Gein ae ess 


Ota D samen cms ee he % 


HileSalvadotesss 2% sts oc 
Guatemala eer. «4 nee. 
Je OytEK oo Gad alo ooo 
IMICxICO ce cate ere Li anes 
INGER ETE cx Ge ae o) “ae Go ar egeee 
Panamnas cee es Serer eens, 


TOA RS™ 5 spices vate Meee 


Grand total Latin Americabe 


WATHeNtINa ey age ce ate kse ies 
Bolivia peered were aon 
Brazile alte sib ie as 


UTE es © cpetomee: Seeman 


Guba rer be Sesh a 
Pi Salvadorss obese. 
Cnatemalatas se eae ee 
Hondttas sues. tne. one 
IMEXICOSS- ae... 6 cae Gee 
INICATAGUA Yok) sin = Bethe teas 
Panda, “e buce «8 eee oe 


Grand total Latin America b ¢ 


1948 


333.0 a 
134 

228.1 

107.4 


262.4 


1 354.5 


216.54 
6.7 
206.1 
37.0 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
(c) INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY 
213.98 176.88 194.6 139.9 97.8 
14.5 7.6 12.1 15.0 9.6 
239.7 241.4 390.3 459.5 267.8 
86.0 83.1 86.8 111.6 177.8 
75.6 71.2 67.6 72.0 WES) 
a2 36.9 Does 65.7 Heats 
23.0 32.2 53.8 30.3 44.4 
252.7 160.4 208.5 242.6 234.7 
961.9 821.0 1083.6 1152.1 996.6 
331 4.6 5.2 6.1 Teh 
37.9 37.6 47:3 48.0 Bane 
5.9 7.1 8.8 6.0 oe) 
6.7 5.6 6.6 5.6 72 
Siz 3.7 5.0 1kih ao 
167.9 155.8 210.6 198.1 199.5 
2.6 2.4 3.0 5:2 6.0 
5.7 a3 41 59 7.5 
PRM | 228.1 297.5 297.4 292.9 
1204/0 el 049 Saree t 381-1 449.5 1 289.5 
(d) TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY 
9l.la 57.58 90.0 115.6 115.8 
6.5 eo 6.7 8.3 3.7 
125.5 142.6 316.9 294.2 122.9 
Z3%2 39.9 30.3 36.4 41.0 
83.2 19.9 25.5 28.9 25.4 
17.9 27.1 46.1 26.7 29.9 
eal 16.0 33.1 21.8 13.9 
66.6 53.8 50.5, 68.5 66.1 
3a), 368.4 610.9 610.1 427.0 
1.5 15: 2.0 2.6 4.1 
Vall 10.9 12.0 13.9 29 
3.3 sed 4.4 3.4 3.5 
5.9 4.5 5.3 3.2 2.7 
legs ASS 2.2 3.6 2.8 
25.1 30.6 41.6 33,3 38.1 
0.2 0.7 0.8 Vez 1.2 
Dall 1.8 2.0 1.9 2.5 
52.3 58.4 Weis) 7 Az] 73.5 
484.0 426.8 685.2 681.2 500.5 


Table 32 (Continued) 


Sources aND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. Vol. Ill, No. 2, and Vol. IV, No. 1, 


a Provisional data, 


b Including estimates for Ecuader and Paraguay, 


IMPORTS OF CAPITAL GOODS 
(Millions of dollars at 1955 prices) 


1954 


113.6 

10.1 
281.2 
152.5 


NN cal eT eet hve 
UwWUubwwww 


AN 
) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
lid - -1104ee ae 80.7. 
eye ise 20.0 18.1 
2044 181.7 2864 2219 
149.7. 0145.9. » 1057 87.5 | 
55.0 68.5 100.5 91.9 
63.3 80.9 87.8 65.7 
43.9 30.8 37.9 13.8 
286.5 3564 585.6 405.5 
9464 1008.1 1363.0 1005.6 
4 
14.4 10.7 9.1 9.9 
668 115.2 213-7 7 
17 10.0 9.6 8.9 
10.6 16.0 16.0 15.8 
49 71 8.2 8.7 
200.5 251.6 2759 2422 
8.1 8.8 9.8 9.5 
6.2 83 10.5 9.5 
337.6 457.8. 575.1 oem 
1284.0 14659 1938.1 15025 
658 73.7 1879 90.0 
6.0 8.0 6.8 76 
1244 1351 249.7  279/0m 
76.1 334 204. 9.28mm 
35.3 43.0 63.3 44.4 
21.9 29.6 33.3 24.3 
12.1 13.7 19.8 5.1 
86.0 86.6 1511 91.4 
4403 4534 7441 5815 
3.0 21 45 19 
16.7 173 23.6 21.7 
51 53 64 49 
48 6.5 67 64 
22 3.4 zi 3.6 
50.0 51.6 48.8 60.0 
3.3 22 2.2 ccs ee 
2a oe gal 3.4 32 
934 999 1082 - 1143 
5337 ©5533 +8523. 6s 
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Table 33 
IMPORTS OF FUELS 
(Millions of dollars at 1955 prices) 


SR St he nh a SS eS ee hel 


! Sources aND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. Vol. III, No. 2, and Vol. IV, No. 1. 


| b Including estimates for Ecuador and Paraguay. 


6813.6 61999 6354.6 7819.5 73968 6743.1 7575.7 7535.2 


| Sounces AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, Vol. Il, No. 2, and Vol. IV, No. 1. 


194819491950 195 ee asa 1933 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
I912e 15188 176.08 2012 — 201.2 VATA 191.32. 207:4 250s 26S ee zENS 
ae — 32 49 5.0 5.5 4.6 3.1 2.3 2.9 2.3 
1274 1334 159.5 204.5227. 3331. 2749 > < 272.4) ° 280.9. “etasy 3a Megs 
16.8 11.5 10.5 17.2 21.8 29.7 29.8 24.7 20.7 19.2 9.5 
37.6 34.9 27.6 42.4 37.2 40.7 51.2 51.9 34.8 37.3 36.8 
2.1 3.4 3.6 5.6 4.4 4.5 6.0 93 11.6 13.8 10.5 
17.3 19.1 15.7 31.6 30.7 21.9 39.8 26.6 32.1 14.4 26.3 
10.4 9.1 9.7 12.0 11.6 eee, 15.0 13.9 14.5 16.2 17.7 
giiweres715. ~ 4082--ees2r2 347% Say3o CIC ee 61S 8 8 GS16 628+ = 6721 
32 3.1 3.4 4.0 4.2 4.4 5.0 49 5.4 5.9 6.5 
31.0 33.9 39.3 41.8 47.4 44.9 44.6 54.3 56.2 65.5 68.3 
22 24 3.0 3.9 4.0 4.7 53 5.4 6.2 6.7 sil 
55 5.4 6.0 5.7 5.5 6.4 6.9 8.3 9.5 93 10.4 
5.1 Ss 5.3 5.4 5.9 5.2 3.4 4.1 47 5.9 63 
24.0 26.0 28.0 27.1 35.7 42.4 60.8 69.8 163 82.0 55.9 
2.4 2.7 2.3 2.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 5.0 4.6 3.9 a3 
48 5.0 5.4 6.4 7.5 17 9.2 8.6 8.4 10.0 8.2 
86.5 90.6 GOOmerIONS. 3264 . | 127.8% 01478 MERI7I.6 ~~ 183,65 202.) aeelats 
Goede \4GzE) <S0G1EN 6287 96690 “661.89 766.9 £24787.4 835.2 9 8302 mses 
Table 34 
LATIN AMERICAN IMPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITY GROUPS 
(Millions of dollars at 1955 prices) 

1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954e0e 1955 © 1956 © = 1957 aa 1958 
994.5 971.3 1021.9 1091.2 10782 10058 11104 10754 11228 1195.5 11245 
$034. 3946. 403.7 2+622.1 —5009- — 392.1 421.4 465.2 = 485.5 “575.73 9838 
14979 13659 14256 1713.3 1579.1 13979 15318 1540.6 16083 17712 1708.3 
498.1 462.1 508.1 628.7 669.0 661.2 7669 7874 835.2 830.2 853.2 
462.) - 4245 - 453.20 S854 28D. APA 579.60 E8552 0582.0 Ot 
15326 14961 16444 19533 16983 1670.7 1941.0 2015.9 1990.8 2298.5 2203.9 
19948 19206 20976 25207 2179.0 2082.1 2520.6 25679 25728 29403 2852.3 
442.3 445.2 390.2 438.5 408.2 376.0 422.8 410.0 - 3866 442.2 . 3921 
5518 ns 216.0 291.8% 49/2952 eG: 4B tue 326.0 x gad .262.5° 0 24802 Gaede 
1354.5 1204.0 1049.1 13811 1449.5 1289.5, 1294.6 1284.0 14659 1 938.1 1502.5 
667202 ABAD — 426.8u2 685.2 —QORL2 — 500-Sey 4986. 905337 = 93.3 852.3 695.8 
26858 23492 2157.9 2800.0 28044 24147 25420 24990 2 668.3 3480.8 2839.3 
137.0 1021 1654 1568 165.3 187322 214A-~ 1140:3 0 ~ 130.3) 5168.2. edGO7 
78149 9190.7 8519.8 


Country 


Tropical products 


Colombia. 
Costa Rica 


Honduras. 
LETTS ig sou ah Leectetec 


TC OL Cen ee J) 


Colombia. 
Costa Rica 


Honduras. 
NICXICO = aa 
INiCATAg UA S835. ete 
Peru. 
Dominican Republic . . 
Wenezc asa 


CostacRica ss. a 
cusdores se = ee 
Dominican Republic . . 
Menézitelaceqaes=te =a iee 


Ta eee eo 


Mexico eS. = 


Sylver ie 0 fe. FD 


ucts 


ae Na nt iad ey Yen ae 3 


IPERUOS oss a 
Uruguay 


(To ew ent eae Tees 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
Quantities in thousands of tons 
210.7 188.1 218.5 271.5 
209.6 2159 191.2 189.0 
329.4 232.4 310.3 302.4* 
612.6 578.9 677.6 742.2 
134.5 124.8 129.7 112.9 
219.7 392.9 337.3 398.2 
275.1 247.8 289.6 273.2* 
1991.6 1980.8 2 154.2 2 289.4 
573.3 18.7 423.9 758.2 
4 601.4 5 327.6 5 297.0 5 064.5* 
482.9 428.3 496.3 410.7 
574.6 694.0 766.5 668.9 
6 232.2 6 468.6 6 983.7 6 902.3 
821.7 1 008.3 859.2 773.0 
352.0 304.1 289.4 326.5 
28.3 22.8 29.4 46.1* 
23.1 24.5 29.2 30.3 
71.8 64.5 83.2 80.5 
58.4 62.5 61.8 71.4 
21.3 27.5 194+ 32.8* 
8.9 11.9 10.4 11.3 
83.5 74.0 88.8 78.7 
22.8 16.9 22.0 22.9 
6.8 7.1 11.1 16.5* 
24.4 26.4 21.7 25.8 
30.8 23.4 28.2 35.6 
1553.8 1673.9 1553.8 1551.4 
121.93 125.84 109.68 103.44 
9.70 6.25 7.35 7.70* 
24.41 29.23 26.75 22.46 
22.62 17.51 23.96 24.10 
16.05 18.53 14.98 13.60 
194.71 197.36 182.72 171.30 
175.71 142.93 66.18 40.20 
12.38 27.85 25.16 29.75 
6.47 7.81 6.68 9.57 
352.43 421.89 283.86 341.00 
43.97 36.34 36.02 42.70 
9.47 10.29 8.94 8.15 
85.06 109.02 81.81 107.52 
685,49 756.13 508.65 578.89 
260.3 375.8 374.0 381.7 
8.5 oA 7.6 30.1 
12.0 53.1 64.3 32.0 
280.8 434.3 445.9 443.8 
3 616.7 2 525.6 2 660.0 2112.7 
411.5 418.8 135.8 265.1 
4028.2 


Table 35 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BANANAS 


SUGAR 


COFFEE 


Cacao 


CoTTon 


Meat 


Wuear 


1955 


1956 1957 1958 
Values in millions of dollars 
12.4 13.3 10.9 
28.1 23.1 7.8 
7A ST 32.3 26.5 
36.5 34.6 35.2 
15.1 14.8 13.1 
43.9 gies i 39.9 
22:3 24.4 22.8 
184.0 176.2 156.2 
1.6 45.9 57.3 
524.0 654.0 608.0 
32.8 49.6 34.2* 
52.9 88.5 56.6 
611.3 838.0 756.1 
1 029.8 845.5 687.5 
413.1 391.4 354.5 
33.8 40.6 50.6 
29.3 29.7 26.2 
87.4 109.8 84.1 
91.9 82.3 775 
29.7 21.0 29.1 
137. 11.9 10.9 
105.1 108.8 79.2 
232 28.5 24.2 
8.9 12.9 15.4* 
32.8 25.1 23.8 
30.7 34.3 36.0 
1929.4 1741.8 1 499.0 
67.2 69.7 89.4 
2.9 3.9 5.9 
17.4 18.4 20.7 
8.9 13.5 20.6 
12 10.0 11.5 
107.6 115.5 148.1 
85.9 44.2 24.8 
17.5 15.6 17.8* 
49 4.1 5.6 
263.1 172.9 190.2 
23.6 21.8 24.9 
5.6 4.5 3.7 
85.7 68.1 75.4 
486.3 331.2 342.4 
129.4 125.7 140.8 
1.5 1.9 11.7 
Bese 27.5 14.6 
153.1 155.1 167.1 
154.9 158.9 126.1 
25 79 14.9 


basis bo apy 


i. pte lilicaaiie a a 
\ 
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Table 35 ( 


Continued) 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


Country eee 
RepentNG, ss 6 +s 362.4 
Nmenting )..  .  S 143.7 

SERS Soe a) aa 3 15.0 
BMEBEUGY cco Ss 8. 6.8 
SPUR ss ts 28.3 
eae see 193.8 
mepentina. . . 1 ks 120.1 
(Se ace 30.0 
Se gee rae 150.1 
gentinga. ....-.. 109.2 
Miruguay ....... 49.4 
Ota ee as 158.6 
Appentina. .....- - 155.8 
| 2 cei 23.6 
7A Balen Sea 179.4 
Minerals 
0 Se 1 322 
| 3 a ear 2 564.6 
| Se 1 236.6 
| <p See ae 1019.3 
otal segs oes or ss 4 820.5 
| Sei 412.1 
BRCKICO 8 Sow en 56.6 
Berton 2. 41.3 
if SS 510.0 
BRERHSS pene = Si aso 182.0 
| SCS Saat eee 107.1 
b,c Beer er pat ate 289.1 
BACNICO oes sa 218.9 
eis ees ee 146.6 
Rotalcga.sse 365.5 
| ee 28.37 
Colombia. ..---- 3594 
Ecuador ...---- 194 
Rieticos. 3.5. <2 sao 751 
SPerus =. 313 
‘Venezuela... - + - - 108 039 
Gun Ror, aaa eet 112 891 


f 
; 
yi 
i 


: See Explanatory Notes, Vol. Ill, 


1956 


1957 1958 1955 
Quantities in thousands of tons 
Maize 
1 065.2 788.6 1 678.7 23.3 
= Hrs 
170.0 L730 180.7 44.3 
13.1 14.3 18.9 6.0 
10.0 7.8 9.9 1.4 
34.7 26.3 21.7 14.6 
227.8 Pw aR | 231.2 66.3 
QUEBRACHO 
117.3 121.8 105.9 ives 
36.7 29.5 27.6 5.6 
154.0 151.3 133.5 32.8 
Woo. 
109.0 87.8 105.4 124.0 
63.8 27.8 58.8 74.2 
172.8 115.6 164.2 198.2 
LINSEED OIL 
61.0 140.7 161.8 29.0 
14.1 iI 17.7 4.9 
Poet 166.4 179.5 Se) 
NITRATE 
P2i7 1252 1127 56.3 
IRON ORE 
2 744.9 3 526.7 2 823.2 30.0 
1 471.4 3 074.0 3 638.0 6.1 
1 629.7 2 226.8 1 524.0 8.0 
5 846.0 8 827.5 7 985.2 44.1 
CopPrER 
452.2 485.1 432.0 314.6 
55.6 50.3 48.2 47.8 
44.0 50.6 53.9 29.3 
551.8 586.0 534.1 3917 
Leap 
156.3 171.3 150.9 56.4 
120.9 119.6 136.4 26.2 
277.2 290.9 287.3 $2.6 
ZINC 
216.1 21721 181.6 28.3 
143.9 146.6 136.6 13.8 
360.0 363.7 318.2 42.1 
TIN 
27.44 28.24 18.01 57.3 
PETROLEUM 2 
3.958 4030 3 414 61.5 
116 166 69 1.6 
831 414 100 8.0 
364 434 332 5.0 
123 774 137 538 127 692 1 800.3 
129 043 142 582 131,608 1 876.4 


No, 2. 


a Derivatives are included only for Venezueta. 


1956 1957 1958 
Values in millions of dollars 
63.3 44.6 81.5 
49.3 41.7 49.5 
Lys 5.2 4.3 
2.0 1.6 2.0 
15.5 10.8 8.9 
719 59.3 64.7 
26.3 24.8 19.0 
6.5 4.5 3.5 
32.8 29.3 22.5 
123.8 117.4 99.1 
88.1 43.4 63.4 
211.9 160.8 162.5 
19.0 32.6 38.8 
3.0 5.8 4.2 
22.0 38.4 43.0 
48.6 44.3 39.5 
35.1 47.9 39.3 
12.5 21.2 24.0 
14.8 23.4 16.4 
62.4 92.5 79.7 
388.0 288.8 231.3 
52.7 33.7 27.4 
33.6 24.5 221 
474.3 347.0 280.8 
52.4 S17: 34.5 
31.3 29.3 24.4 
83.7 81.0 58.9 
34.1 38.6 20.1 
14.1 15.1 11.3 
48.2 53.7 314 
59.3 bypehe 36.4 
69.9 76.3 66.6 
1.0* 3 0.6 
9.5 6.1 14 
5.7 7.6 6.1 
1 984.5 DAs Ss 2114.6 
2 070.6 2 266.3 2 189.3 


Sia i, oa 


Table 36 4 
WORLD MARKET PRICES FOR PRINCIPAL LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS ts 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) r) 


ae Quarters 
eignt- Y ee 
Commodity ing Mae See ee 1958 1959 
1955 1956 1957 1958 = 
I I nT aT I a) 
A: Tropical commodities q 
Bananas ee sce sk, ee 184 104 104 101 100 103 ~=—-:100 100 100 
SUPaL Oo weer Seana essere a ie" 405 102 196 108 105 108 109 111 103 
ee nen nee 437 107 159 108 110 106 107 108 97 
Offs Ceemrere sone eh eay et 1 821 102 100 85 95 88 80 76 69 
OC eireue sect sper, se ee 1052 115 99 81 85 84 80 75 71 
COCORM ents: Splncsies ce. esc 231 70 84 = 120 117 125 125 112 100 
Cotton enemies, ceed 337 91 9147” 87 # 94 90 82 80 76 
Lee one er aera A 2a 238 87 85 sists alt 78 76 ao Ge 
LEE ot Senet 6 aes 123 119 120 84 103 84 76 18 68 
Croup totalats va. sake 4 828 103 104 oO 96* 93 88 84* Hers 
B. Other agricultural commodities ; 
Mest. Seen oe A 185 80 eet 92 80 92. #402 93 102 


Table 37 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 


LO A EEL SEAL ACOA LE A 


Country 1950 195] 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


(a) ANNUAL AVERAGE 


PUM ees kM WKS 45 53 59 aco 88 100 120 134 150 
HUG 1 Cesc Cae 82 89 88 93 99 100 108 135 158 
eee 105 108 98 93 97 100 101 101 101 
2c ko RL Tk Ce Se 18 24 29 36 57 100 164 233 293 
ee cn Ce On ae cis 99 102 101 100° 99 102 102 
<<e" ) eoe e 94 101 99 99 104 100 100 99 100 
ne Peas 5S a Ne, 4) 64 Te) 82 81 88 100 105 110 115 
ee oo 55 70 70 77 85 100 80 nhc? ee 
USES, haat CR ee ie 20 42 69 85 100 134 162 175 
5 nS i ar 67 79 a a3 100 107 113 122 
Dominican Republic. . . ... . 93 103 105 105 99 100 99 108 108 
BRREERICLS Ch Pau o's) <x: Sgn = = 97 101 100 97 98 100 98 97 94 
1957 1958 1959 
March June og ae ee March June gat er March June 


(b) QuaRTERLY 


po a 135 133 133 135 138 144 156 172 191 193 a 
ae ee 123 138 143 147 152 159 162 165 168 174b 
renee 103 103 100 99 99 103 103 100 101 102 
ee 209 238 253 251 278 22S aaemmet led 315 357 a 
eS eA 102 102 103 104 104 102 101 101 102 a 

ee ee aT 99 101 nS 98 103 101 101 100 102 
Pe = ee 106 109 11 112 114, 115 113 116 116 115 
eae ae ar 160 162 165 168 171 172 180 181 Pe: a 
Le eee 112 114 14.14 118 121 125 129 134 1378 
an Republic... .. . - 109 ~— 101 109 113 114 12 105 100 iol ae 
ga pe en eos 97 298 Serr" 97 96 95 93 Oo ta02> a eg) eee 


Official piiviGsioas of each country; and United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
cs a <= Y : 
——s “< 


Table 38 


COST OF LIVING FOR TOTAL AND BY GROUPS 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 


Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 
(a) Toran 
ANNUAL | 
PAT PENN deere eters 44 59 83 86 89 100 113 141 186 
Polivisses st 9 10 12 25 55 100 279 601 618 
Braml oe sss a 43 47 58 71 83 100 122 145 167 
@olombias. yates 81 89 86 93 101 100 106 123 140 | 
Costa Rica... . 92 98 94 94 97 100 101 104 107 
Cee eee eee Bie tee at 103 100 100 100 100 ae : 
Chiless cata y- as 18 22 26 33 57 100 156 208 250 
Wetaders.== ee ss 8748 91 ae 94 98 100 95 96 os 
El Salvador... . . 78 90 #39 95 98 100 102 97 102 4 
Guatemala... ... 91 94 92 95 98 100 101 99 101 
Lh SSS ae iti a 102 94 98 100 104 106 a 
Hondurae=:. : . . 80 88 86 88 93 100 96 95 7 
Mexicomes sack as 65 73 84 82 86 100 105 111 123 
Nicaraguab, . . . . . ee =. ae Nea Be 100 93 90 94 : 
Panamia=sses se me ee 102 101 100 100 100 100 100 
Paraguay. .. 2... 13 18 39 68 81 100 122 141 149 
Pernt see 71 78 84 91 95 100 105 114 123 
Dominican Republic. . 94 102 103 102 100 100 101 106 104 
Urugidys. sent a 59 68 77 82 92 100 107 122 14328 
Venezuclas—.—. >. . 94 100 101 100 100 100 101 98 103333 
1957 1958 1959 | 
March June ie eens March June tae eee March June : 
QUARTERLY 
AIpentina = ce 5 129 14] 15] 157 157 182 201 236 325 412 
Boliviae-s=-- 5 657 563 546 602 605 598 603 696 726 711 
Brazile 142 143 150 153 158 164 171 187 213 218¢_ 
Colombias Ws 123 128 134 136 144 142 143 150 153 
CostasRicaq- sant a 102 103 103 105 105 106 105 107 107 107 
Cuba SS ee 99 100 101 100 103 103 os aa a Ri 
Chiles ee 185 206 247 211 231 247 262 279 316 346 
Riciad Ofer ae on 96 96 97 98 99 97 97 97 98 98 
El] Salvador... .. . 106 107 98 100 102 101 105 103 102 102¢ 
Guatemala... ... 98 104 100 99 97 103 100 100 100 103 ¢ 
Daitisee ere se ee 109 110 107 105 106 ee 107 
Honduras 7-1 s 96 96 96 92 96 99 98 96 96 98 
DEXICO Sete aie 104 110 115 118 122 122 124 127 125 127 ¢ 
WNicatapua bs. = 89 90 91 89 91 98 94 9] 91 97 
EGhinit as ane ae 100 100 100 100 99 100 100 100 100 
PATA WAY ney ee mid 139 141 142 147 154 148 150 153 159 163 
te = 112 113 115 116 120 122 125 126 130 1344> 
Dominican Republic, . 106 105 110 107 100 104 102 102 97 1034 
AB a\TaSE eee een ene 114 126 127 133 137 141 148 158 T72e —— 
Weneztielaer jeg - su, 97 98 98 103 101 104 105 104 107. 107 
eis etSsSsnessensnnsSensssss 


(Continued) 


96 
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Table 38 (Continued) 


COST OF LIVING FOR TOTAL AND BY GROUPS 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 


©: try 5 
te 1950 1951] 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


(b) By crours 


Food 
Te eng ae i < 91 90 100 114 152 209 
= ea 26 61 100 381 $73 903 
SPAS ~ 40 52 70 84 100 123 138 155 
Pata... ... 4: % 8 92 103 100 108 129 149 
tc eae S ep +4 93 96 100 100 101 105 
ae : 03 nM 102 97 100 99 98 be 
ae be 25 3 32 59 100 156 220 237 
ME) Salvador... ... 82 96 88 92 97 100 91 93 94 
Se 89 es 92 96 100 101 95 100 
ae 3 91 94 98 100 102 100 102 
eave; ES ie 96 104 91 99 100 99 101 ee 
sar ae So ke ee 74 85 81 85 96 100 91 
. Se 63 tf? 85 81 85 100 107 i 1 
Micataguab. 2... . nate Te 78 88 95 100 88 82 a 
Oo TEN Cs acy ie Ca SS oe 101 99 99 100 99 100 98 
RS cles ct Jase el re 2 tee ey ie 83 100 127 147 156 
ee eae fine 9 
— Republic. . 94 105 105 103 98 100 102 107 105 
Tuguay. ...... 52 61 74 80 89 100 109 129 156 
Wenezuela...... 95 101 102 
97 98 100 101 99 103 
CLOTHING 
37 54 73 78 88 100 109 122 150 
6 8 9 20 52 100 208 sae ae 
42 52 58 63 81 100 119 139 Saas 
86 90 96 96 98 100 104 118 138 
98 105 104 99 99 100 100 100 100 
fs A: ee 109 103 100 102 102 aes 
17 22 24 30 51 100 154 178 230 
938 93 95 96 98 100 100 101 i 
95 107 108 100 94 100 100 81 
84 91 87 90 94 100 91 90 
Ps ill 112 109 100 100 99 96 
94 101 96 87 80 100 103 103 
68 74 79 79 89 100 104 107 S33 
ee =, 106 104 102 100 98 96 96 
10 18 42 66 80 100 117 139 146 
76 86 91 94 97 100 104 109 118 
106 117 112 112 107 100 106 Neate Ae 
61 sie 84 87 99 100 106 121 144 
75 72 76 88 89 100 99 93 Fees 
RENT 
SST See 98 98 99 100 100 100 100 101 104 
Se eee 36 39 49 84 100 100 tac Fee 5 
SSS eee 52 58 71 77 81 100 121 148 ee 
Sao ek 80 91 93 93 95 100 107 117 129 
(ee See 79 83 85 9) 94 100 107 lll 112 
a es ae i= Sis 100 100 100 98 98 fe 
SSS See 34 35 42 52 64 100 178 245 395 
er 92a 96 98 98 98 100 105 105 ar 
Bl Salvador... =... 57 70 90 100 112 100 112 113 
Guatemala... =. 1. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Se ne 72 81 90 92 100 123 132 
a ee aa 86 86 89 93 94 100 105 106 ae 
Sane: «oe =e et 98 98 99 100 101 102 101 
SS ee 9 12 22 36 78 100 113 129 130 
Se ee 88 88 93 98 98 100 106 112 118 
97 97 97 97 100 100 100 100 ea 
ies 76 77 79 86 100 100 100 100 100 
94 113 113 110 109 100 101 99 mate 


Sources: Official statistics of each country; United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, and Yearbook of Labour Statistics. 
: In general, indices refer to the capital city in each country, except for Brazil (Sao Paolo). 


k a August-December. 
| anges 1955 = 100. 


ays 
April. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


As the majority of the preceding tables are a continuation of series 
presented in Volume III, No. 2, and Volume IV, No. 1, the Explan- 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(Tables 4 to 7) : | 


These series are essentially a revised version of tables 7 to 10 
in Vol. III, No. 2. In addition, this issue includes information 
on national income by distributive shares (Table 5). 

In the preparation of the tables, the following sources were 
used: 


Argentina: Boletin Estadistico 


Brazil: Data supplied by the Fundagao Getulio Vargas on 


Costa Rica: Data supplied by the Department of Ecc.sxic 
Studies of the Central Bank 

Chile: Informaciones sobre Ingreso y Producto nacionales, 
July 1959, Development Corporation (CORFO) 


ENERGY 
(Tables 12 to 18) 


Sources 


While numerous figures were supplied directly by Govern- 
ment offices for the countries concerned, figures were, as a rule 
taken from the following sources: 


(a) General data 


United Nations: Energy in Latin America, Statistical Year- 
book and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 

McGraw-Hill International Company: Industria 

Petroleum Press Service 


(b) Data by countries 


Argentina: Boletin de Estadistica, Department of Energy 
Boletin Estadistico 
Brazil: Anuario estadistico do Brasil, Diario Oficial, April 
1959, Desenvolvimento e Conjuntura, July 1959, 
and Petrobras, Relatorio das actividades de 
1958 
Chile: Memorias anuales de ENAP 
Produccién y consumo de energia en Chile—1957, 
Endesa Revista Esso, No. 111 
Colombia: Boletin de Petréleos, Ministry of Mines and 
Petroleum, Boletin Mensual de Estadistica 
Ecuador:  Boletin del Banco Central 
Pert: Estadistica petrolera del Pert, 1957 
Forum sobre energia en el Peri, series of lectures 


sponsored by the Ministry of Development and 
Public Works 


Uruguay: Produccién de energia eléctrica, UTE 


Informaciones de ANCAP 


Venezuela: Boletin Mensual de Estadistica 
Revista del Banco Central de Venezuela 


Bolivia: 


98 


oat 
atory Notes appearing in those two issues apply to them also. The 
additions and modifications introduced in this issue are as follows: 


| 
: 


Memoria del Gerente General correspondiente al ejer- 

cicto de 1957, Central Bank 
Guatemala: Data supplied by the Department of Economic Stud- 
ies of the Central Bank 


Ecuador: 


Mexico: Informe anual, Nacional Financiera 
Panama: Data supplied by the Controller’s Department 
Dominican 


Republic: Data supplied by the Central Bank 
Venezuela: Problemas de Desarrollo Econémico de Venezuela, | 
speech by the Minister of Finance, Office of the | 

President of the Republic 


. 
. 


Consumption | 


Data relate to apparent consumption except when data on- 
actual consumption are published by the countries covered (Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Colombia, Peru and Venezuela). For coal, all 
data except for Argentina refer to apparent consumption of washed 
coal. It should be noted that data on consumption of vegetable 
fuels are only rough approximations. 


| 
Electricity 
Data on installed capacity and production of the public sector 
are currently available for Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Uruguay. 
For other countries, data must be considered as provisional esti- 


mates based on incomplete information which was taken from 
various sources. 


Conversion into petroleum equivalent 


The following conversion rates were used for obtaining tons 
of crude petroleum equivalent: 


Tons of crude petroleum per ton of product 


Fuel oil, residual . . . 0.98 Liquid gas: Butane . . 
Gas and diesel oil . . . 1.02 Liquid gas: Propane . . 
Kerosene and similar Hard ¢coal Sama eae 
PLOCUCIS Ie arene ee 1.03 Anthracite iets ae 
Motor spirit, natural and Goke 12a ance gut 
Standard 50 ono. 1.05 Asphalt (Argentina) . 
Aviation spirit»... . . 1.06 Hydro-Electricity (thou- 


Natural gas (thousand 
cubic metres)... . 0.87 


Gas from refining... 1.20 


sands of kWh) . . . 
Wood (cubic metre). . 
Bagasse-(dry) > . 2 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
(Tables 25 to 34) 


As indicated in Volume IV, No. 2, the year 1955 has been used (including methods of adjustment for incomplete coverage) 

nadopted by ECLA as the case period for its index series and the reader is referred both to that issue and to the later one 

onstant value tabulations which relate to recent years. The re- (Volume IV, No, 1) in which modifications to the procedures 
pealculation of data on this base has not yet been completed and used for earlier series (to a 1950 base) are described. 
for this reason figures in constant values are either omitted or It is to be noted that the unit value indices shown in Tables 
appear as estimates for certain countries. In later issues it is 26 and 27 as well as the terms-of-trade series in Table 22 refer 
hoped to show final figures for the countries concerned, and, at to values expressed in dollars, Where the rates of exchange altered 
ithe same time, to publish series in current prices for the com- during the period covered, the indices will differ from similar 
nmodity groups indicated in Tables 30 to 34. ones obtained from values expressed in the national currency. 

_ The description of the commodity groups will be found in the The same remarks apply to Table 1 (items 26 to 28) and Table 2 
Explanatory Notes to Volume III, No. 2. For the methodology (item 12). 

: 

. PRICES 


(Tables 37 and 38) 


As in previous issues, both wholesale prices and cost-of-living Cost-of-living series have been amplified to show the three 
sseries refer to national data published by the Governments of main groups of food, clothing and rent for which comparable 
* countries concerned and by the United Nations Statistical ~ Sages for Latin American countries exist. 

“Office. No calculations were made by ECLA except to convert ra 
* base year to 1955 in order to conform to the other series 


ajite ished. x 


PRINTED PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Annual Surveys 


Economic Survey of Latin America 1948 (E/CN.12/82) Sales No.: 1949.II.G.1, 279 pp., US $2.00 
ey of Latin America 1949 (E/CN.12/164/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1951.II.G.1, 536 pp., 
Economic Survey of Latin America 1951-52 (E/CN.12/291/Rev. 2) Sales No.: 1953.11.G.3, 217 
pp., US$2.50 
Economic Survey of Latin America 1953 (E/CN.12/358) Sales No.: 1954.11.G.1, 246 pp., US $2.50 
Sr eal of Latin America 1954 (E/CN.12/362/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1955.11.G.1, 203 pp 
Se si of Latin America 1955 (E/CN.12/421/Rey.1) Sales No.: 1957.11.G.1, 228 pp., 
Se of Latin America 1956 (E/CN.12/427/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1957.1I.G.1, 217 pp., 


Hy Apeyredtes of Latin America 1957 (E/CN.12/489/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1958.1I.G.1, 320 pp., 


Economie Development 

The Economic Development of Latin America and its Principal Problems (E/CN.12/89/Rev.1) 
Sales No.: 1950.I1.G.2, 59 pp., US $0.40 

* E] desarrollo econémico del Ecuador (E/CN.12/295) Sales No.: 1953.I1.G.5, 218 pp., US $2.00 

International Co-operation in a Latin American Development Policy (E/CN.12/359) Sales No.: 
1954.11.G.2, 147 pp., US $1.25 

Ue is in Latin America (E/CN.12/360—ST/ECA/28) Sales No.: 1954.ILG.4, 164 pp., 

wih 

Analysis and Projections of Economic Development I. An Introduction to the Technique of 
Programming (E/CN.12/363) Sales No.: 1955.II.G.2, 52 pp., US $0.50 

Analysis and Projections of Economic Development II. The Economic Development of Brazil 
(E/CN.12/364/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1956.ILG.2, 165 pp. US $2.00 

Analysis and Projections of Economic Development III. The Economic Development of Colombia 
(E/CN.12/365/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1957.11.G.3, US $4.50 

Analysis and Projections of Economic Development IV. The Economic Development of Bolivia 


(E/CN.12/430 and Add./Rev.1). Sales No.: 58.11.G.2, 301 pp., US $3.00 


Trade 

A Study of Trade between Latin America and Europe (E/CN.12/225) Sales No.: 1952.11.G.2, 
117 pp,, US $1.25 

A Study of the Prospects of Inter-Latin American Trade (Southern Zone of the Region) 
(E/CN.12/304/Rev.2) Sales No.: 1953.1LG.1, 134 pp., US $1.50 

Study of Inter-Latin-American Trade (E/CN.12/369/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1952.11.G.3, 313 pp., 
US $3.00 

Inter-Latin-American Trade: Current Problems (E/CN.12/423) Sales No.: 1957.11.G.5, 105 pp., 
US $1.25 


Industry 

Labour Productivity of the Cotton Industry in Five Latin American Countries (E/CN.12/219) 

Sales No.: 1951.1L.G.2, 293 pp., US $3.00 Se ak 
n and Steel Industry in Latin America ; ev. er.C. 

a Se Na. 1954.11.G.3. vol. 1, 123 pp., US $1.25; vol. II, 449 pp., US $4.50 

Possibilities for the Development of the Pulp and Paper Industry in Latin America (E/CN.12/ 
294/Rev.2) Sales No.: 1953.11.G.2, 142 pp., US $1.50 

Pulp and Paper Prospects in Latin America (E/CN.12/361/Add.1) Sales No.: 1955.11.G.4, 
464 pp., US $4.50 

Energy in Latin America (E/CN.12/384/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1957.1LG.2, 250 pp., US $2.50 

Problemas de la Industria Siderargica de la Transformacién de Hierro y Acero en América La- 
tina (vols. I and II) (volume Il available in Spanish only) 


Studies on Central America 
* i 1 Seminario Centroamericano de crédito agricola (E/CN.12/305) Sales No.: 
es vols, 96 a 160 pp., 196 pp. (vol. I—-US $1.25), (vol. II—US $1.50), (vol. 


IlII—US $2.00) 
* E] Transporte en el Istmo Centroamericano (E/CN.12/356; ST/TAA/Ser.C.18) Sales No.: 


1953.VIL.2, 244 pp., US $2.50 


=N latura Arancelaria Uniforme Centroamericana (NAUCA) y su manual de codificacion 
(E/CN.12/420) Sales No.: 1955.1I.G.3, 416 pp., US $4.00 
* La Integracién Econémica de Centroamérica (E/CN.12/422) Sales No.: 1956.11.G.4, 98 pp., 


US $1.00 
* La Piice Tributaria y el Desarrollo Econémico en Centroamérica (E/CN.12/486) Sales No.: 


1957.11.G.9, 140 pp., US $1.50 
* Compendio Estadistico Centroam 
US $1.25 
The Selective Eapmnsies ater 
Ee fE/CN.12/490) Sales No.: 1958.1LG.4, 156 pp., US $1.75 


"® Available in Spanish only. 


ericano (E/CN.12/487) Sales No.: 1957.11.G.8, 125 pp., 


tural Production in Latin America (E/CN.12/378) Sales No.: 
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Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, A.M.P. Bldg., 50 Miller 
St., North Sydney; and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne. 

Melbourne University Press, 369/71 
Lonsdale Street, Melbourne C.1. 
AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Willerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, 
Salzburg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de Ia Presse, S.A., 
14-22, rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard 
Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon. 
CANADA 2 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. 
Toronto. 

CEYLON 


Lake House Bookshop, Assoc. Newspapers 
of Ceylon, P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 


West, 


CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 
CHINA 


The World Book Co., Ltd., 99 Chung 
King Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 
The Commercial Press, Lid., 211 Honan 
Rd., Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria Buchholz, Bogota. 

Libreria Américc, Medellin. 

Libreria Naciona!), Ltda., Barranquilla. 
COSTA RICA 

Imprenta y Libreria Trejos, Apartedo 
1313, San José. 

CUBA 

ta Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Hcbano. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Proha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Ngrregode 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes AY, Ciu- 
dad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guoyaquil and Quito. 
EL SALVADOR 


Manuel Navas y Cia., 
37, San Salvador. 


_ETHIOPIA 
Internafional Press Agency. P.O. Bes 
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¥ "120, Addis Ababo. 
a FINLAND 2 a3 : 
* Akatéeminen- Kirikouppe, -2 Keskuskatu, 


¥ Helsinki. me 
FRANCE % +. 
Editions - A. bee 13, rve Sovfflot, 
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GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Strasse 
59, Frankfurt/Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, 
Berlin-Schoneberg. 

Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wies- 
baden. 

W. E. Saarzbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, 
Koln (1). 

GHANA 

University College Bookshop, P.O. Box 
4, Achimota, Accra, 

GREECE 

Kauffmann Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 
Atheénes. 

GUATEMALA 

Sociedad Econémica Financiera, 6a Av. 
14-33, Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle”, Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 
HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar H. 
F., Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Ma- 
dras, New Delhi and Hyderabad. 
Oxford—Book & Stationery Co., Now 
Delbi and Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 
INDONESIA 
Pembengunan, Ltd., Gunung Schari 84, 
Djakarto. 

[RAN 

“Guity’’, 482 Ferdowsi Avenue, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 
IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores, Ltd., 35 Allenby 
Road, Tel Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via 
Gino Capponi 26, Firenze, and Lungo- 
ftevere Arnaldo da Brescia 15, Roma. 
JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nicheme, 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, 
Box 66, Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Co., Lid., 5, 2-KA, 
Chongno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 
MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes, S.A., 
41, Mexico, D.F. 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lenge Voorhout 
9, 's-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zea- 
land, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Madras. 


Ignacio Mariscal 


NORWAY 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. As- 
gustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 
PAKISTAN 
The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, 
Dacca, East Pakistan. 
Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 
Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 
PANAMA ; 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Pa- 
noma. 
PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizzo, 
Calle Pte. Franco No. 39-43, Asuncion. 
PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Perv, S.A., 
lima. 
PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizol Avenue, 
Manila. . 
PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lis 
boa. 
SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Collyer Quoy. 
SPAIN 
Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello 37, Ma- 
drid. 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, 
Barcelona. 
SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kung!. Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot, $.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zirich 1. 
THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit, Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 
TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 459 Istiklal Caddesl, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pfy.), Ltd., Box 
724, Pretoria. 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya 
Ploshchad, Moskva. 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte”, 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 
UNITED KINGDOM 
H. M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. 
URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D‘Elia, Plaza Cagancha Ie 1° piso, 
Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Este, Av. Mirando, No. 52, 
Edf. Galipan, Caracas. 
VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie Xuan Thu, 185, rue 
Tu-Do, B.P. 283, Saigon. 
YUGOSLAVIA 
€ankarjeva Zalozba, tjubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska 
Knjiga, Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 
Prosvieta, 5, Trg. Bratstva + Jedinstva, 
Zagreb. 
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